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MR MASCALL AND ANGLICAN 
THEOLOGY 


By Dom RatpH RUSSELL 


4 HE author of He Who Is has written another important 
book,! which should exercise a wide and healthy influence. 
The Catholic theologian cannot afford to neglect it, nor 
will he fail to be grateful to Mr Mascall for its lucid, sincere and 
constructive exposition of sound Christological doctrine. The 
author is well equipped for his task. Besides the standard ortho- 
dox Anglican writers on Christology, he uses and appreciates the 
great Scholastics and many of the best modern Catholic theo- 
logians. He brings to the discussion a mind trained in logical 
thought and in the loyal acceptance of Scriptural truth and 
patristic tradition. Finally, he has the deep sense of the humility 
and candour which should belong to a theologian and is the 
road to truth. But when he comes to the Church his loyalty to 
his own communion seems to us to have led him into incon- 
sistency with his own Christological principles. We wish that 
he could have made a study of a document very congenial to 
those principles, the most authoritative of modern pronounce- 
ments on the Church, the Encyclical Mystici Corporis.? 

The aim of the book is ‘to exhibit the Incarnation of the Son 
of God as the foundation and unifying principle of the life and 
thought of both the individual Christian and the Church of which 
he is a member’. The first hundred pages are devoted to a Christo- 
logical statement based on the Tome of Leo and the Creeds, 
bringing out, in contrast with ‘Liberal’ theories, the orthodox 
teaching on Our Lord’s Personality and the primacy of the 
ontological over the psychological. Here we find a firm assertion 
that no change can take place in the divine Word, and an incul- 
cation of the principle of the Quicumque Vult that Christ is one 
‘not by the conversion of Godhead into flesh but by the taking 
up of manhood into God’. This is a cardinal principle in the book. 
‘It is rather startling to reflect’, adds Mr Mascall, ‘how many 
modern English discussions of Christology adopt precisely the 


1 Christ, the Christian and the Church, By E. L. Mascall. pp. xiii-+257. 
Longmans. 15s. 

2Pius XII. E.T. The Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. C.T.S. 1944. 9d.. 
Mr Mascall cites it in his bibliography and refers to it in a note (p. 97). 
as condemning certain excesses in the Liturgical Movement, but we have 
the impression that he has met it only in the Blackfriars article there 
mentioned. i 
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standpoint which the Quicwmque Vult here repudiates. They 
take as their starting point human nature as it is known to us, 
and then in effect inquire what must happen to the divine Word 
if he is to be compressed within its limits; they hardly ever 
start by considering the mode of existence of the divine Word 
and then ask what must happen to human nature if it is to be 
united to him. Their Christology thus becomes a degradation of 
the divine Person rather than an exaltation of the human nature. 
It is therefore hardly surprising that so many of them condemn 
scholastic theology as monophysite in tendency, and that they 
are on the whole so sympathetic to Nestorius and so critical 
of St Cyril’ (p. 15). ‘ 

This critique is carried forward into a discussion of the theories 
of Gore, Weston and Dr Relton. Combining with it the principle 
that ‘if the Christian explains he must not deform’, Mr Mascall 
exposes the flaw in attempts to substitute psychology for onto- 
logical truth and to explain Personality in terms of self-con- 
sciousness, and he hammers the nails with refreshing vigour into 
the coffin of the Kenotic theory. Nor does he fail to assert that 
~ our Lord enjoyed the beatific vision while still on earth (a state 
compatible with real growth in experimental knowledge), and 
that he was not subject to ignorance. On the last point, he 
suggests an analogy: ‘Consider a ‘“‘perfect’’ mathematical 
lecturer, who, we will suppose, knows “‘all about’’ his subject 
and also has complete understanding of the mental equipment 
and development of his class. He knows precisely how much they 
can take in at any particular stage. . . . Thus to a particular 
question he may reply: “I can’t tell you the answer to that”, 
because he has so fully and naturally adjusted himself to the 
mentality of his questioner that the answer is not in the realm 
of their common ratiocination. . . . In some such way, I suggest, 
we may understand the crucial passage in which the incarnate 
Lord expresses ignorance of the date of the Last Day. .. . The 
conformity of the mind to the situation being perfect, positive 
error is altogether excluded from the utterances that Christ 
makes’ (pp. 59, 60). It will be seen that this corresponds very 
well with the solution given by the best Catholic exegesis : the 
Son is Revealer of the Father (cf. Jn i, 18), and this secret does 
not come within the economy of his revelation. 

Mr Mascall makes clear in his preface that he is selecting the 
questions with which he deals, and that he has ‘no delusions 
that the fourth chapter contains an adequate exposition of the 
Atonement’. It contains a very clear exposition of the Scholastic 
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doctrine of the universal, Mr Mascall’s purpose being to show 
that ‘if the doctrine-of the re-creation of man in Christ is mys- 
terious, it is no more so than is the nature of man himself’. 
But possibly the very accuracy of the analysis of his analogue 
leads Mr Mascall to put too much emphasis upon it. At least 
it would seem that the solution lies in thinking of our Lord’s 
manhood as the medium of redemption for all men, not in 
abstraction from his Person, but precisely as belonging to his 
Person. Perhaps we have misunderstood Mr Mascall here, for it 
is the only place in his Christological exposition where one might 
have doubts about the orthodoxy of its implications. 

The chapter on incorporation into Christ by baptism gives the 
answer to the Protestant doctrine of imputation. ‘It is possible 
to find Protestant discussions of mysticism whose logical outcome 
would seem to be that the Catholic mystics simply cannot 
exist. . . . While the Christian life is a life not on the level of 
nature but on that of grace, in it man’s natural faculties and 
capacities are not suppressed but stimulated to act more fully 
and perfectly ; free will, so far from being destroyed, is liberated 
and energized’—remarks which are illustrated by quotations 
from (among others) Hooker, Pére Gardeil, Leontius of Byzantium, 
John Donne and Jacques Maritain ; this is characteristic of Mr 
Mascall’s treatment. 

Then follows one of the best chapters in the book : ‘The results 
of incorporation.’ It shows how the adoptive union of human’ 
beings with the manhood of Christ, effected by baptism, catches 
them up into his eternal, filial offering (because of the hypostatic 
union of that manhood with the Person of the Son), into the 
perfect offering of filial love made by the Son to the Father in 
the Holy Trinity. Moreover, our baptism is a baptism into the 
death of Christ because his manhood is the manhood in which he 
died, still bearing the marks of the Passion, and it also gives us 
a participation in his glorified human nature, so that all he 
possesses in that nature becomes ours. In the phrase of Pére 
Mersch, whom Mr Mascall is following very closely, we are 
‘filii in Filio’. Hence, in Mersch’s words : 

If we examine St Paul’s reasoning closely, Christians are 
not sons of adoption so much as members of the Son himself ; 
the grace they have received is not a favour complete in itself, 
wholly separated from the eternal generation. It is but one 
aspect of incorporation in this eternal Son who has become 
incarnate ; it is, if we may use the expression, incorporation 
into his sonship .. . 
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To be a child of God is not a mere psychological attitude, 
a mere pious disposition of confidence, humility and love. It 
is an ontological reality, so great as to be of a different order 
from every created magnitude, to overflow our intellectual 
categories, to be truly mysterious, to be capable of definition 
as regards what it is in itself only in terms of that which 
defines God as he is in himself.! 


Mr Mascall comments: ‘This does not remove us from the 
conditions of earthly existence ; it makes us, on the contrary, 
members of two worlds at once’. He cites the condemnation in 
Mystici Corporis of certain people who, misunderstanding the 
nature of our union with Christ, would make it into a physical 
one. ‘Even if, in a strictly guarded sense’, he adds, ‘we can say, 
with some of the mystics, that Christ and God are what we 
become, we can never say that they are who we become’, and 
he quotes St John of the Cross to show that, though the mystical 
union is unbelievably intimate, the soul remains its individual 
self. With these cautions, it is true, as St Thomas says, that 
grace is the beginning of glory in us, and Mr Mascall rightly 
concludes that the union which Christians have with one another 
is nothing less than a participation in the unity of God himself : 
‘That they may all be one, even as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be in us’ (Jn xvii, 21). Moreover the 
‘eternal life’ which is St John’s theme is not only a future blessing. 
It is communicated to us here and now, so that in one sense we 
transcend the time-process through our share in Christ’s glorious 
life : ‘All things are yours, whether . . . things present or things 
to come ; and you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s’ (1 Cor. iti, 
22-3). This exposition avoids the excesses both of the ‘Eschato- 
logists’ and of ‘realized Eschatology’, for, while the Parousia is 
a real, future event, it is also ‘something of which we have a 
direct experience in virtue of our union with Christ, and the 
foreshortening of history, which is so marked a feature of the 
New Testament writings, represents not merely a vivid psycho- 
logical anticipation’ but an actual ontological relationship’. Here 
again Mr Mascall is in accord with the best Catholic exegetes. 

We now pass on to the theology of the Mystical Body, noting 
the wise remark that ‘the increased place which is being given 
today to the doctrine of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ by Western theologians may offer a new possibility of 
understanding between East and West’ (p. 114). Mr Mascall here 


1 Nouvelle Revue Theologique, July—Aug. 1938. 
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uses Péres Congar, Mersch and de Lubac, the Revd Lionel 
Thornton, G. Florovsky and Professor Sergius Bulgakoff. From 
Pére Congar we have the guiding principle that the Church is not 
only Ecclesia ex hominibus and in Christo; she is also Ecclesia 
an Trinitate, ‘not merely a Society, men associated with God, 
but the divine Societas itself, the life of the Godhead reaching 
out to humanity and taking up humanity into itself’.1 Mr Mascall 
proceeds : “The life by which the Church lives is nothing less 
than a created participation in the life by which God himself. 
lives, in which the three divine Persons are knit together in 
complete mutual interpenetration and love . . . The Church’s 
unity, therefore, is not just the empirical unity that is set up 
by the common activity of Christians through ecclesiastical 
organizations. .. .’ Very true. But the next conclusion is ambi- 
guous : “Organization itself, even Church organization, is some- 
thing on the natural level, not the supernatural, though like all 
else on the natural level it can be supernaturalized. The mani- 
festation of common activity and mutual co-operation among 
Christians is the result of the Church’s unity, not its essence’ 
(p. 115). Does this only mean that the Church is not constituted 
by a human ‘get-together’ (for later Mr*Mascall will grant the 
Apostolic succession), and that the Church comes first and we 
are incorporated into her ? Or does it mean that the Church is 
so constituted by a participation in the unity of the Trinity 
that there is no need for the visible unity of Christ’s Mystical 
Body—that since ‘they are one in us’, they need not be ‘one 
in one another’? If we continue that quotation from St John, 
we find that our Lord prayed not only that ‘they may be one 


‘in us’ but also that ‘they may be one as we are one . . . that 


the world may believe that thou hast sent me and hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me’ (Jn xvii, 20-3). No divided Church 
can even ‘manifest’ the ‘complete mutual interpenetration and 
love’ of the divine Persons. And is not Christ asking his Father 
for a visible unity which will be a striking sign of his divine 
mission ? Further, if the Church is to continue the Incarnation, 
there must be visible correlatives of invisible unity. The theme 
of the first three chapters of First Corinthians is ‘in Christ’, but 
St Paul insists upon the visible unity of real people. We must 
keep in mind these people and their place in the Church: ‘All 
things are yours, whether Paul or Apollo or Cephas .-. .’ (1 Cor. 
ii, 22). We must notice St. Paul’s continual exhortations to 


1 Divided Christendom, p. 48. 
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unity (e.g. Phil. i, xxvii; ii, 1-3). Only with a proper sense of 
the Church’s unity do we understand the actuality and enormity 
of the sin of schism, so vividly realized by a mystic like St 
Catherine of Siena. Only when we grasp that the Church is ‘the 
fullness of him who filleth all in all’ (Eph. i, 23), do we see that 
while his Mystical Body is an organism rather than an organi- 
zation, yet Christ is present in her organization as in every part 
of her life. Another great mystic, St Teresa of Avila, can say 
that she would die for one of the Church’s rubrics ! 

Lack of space forces us to postpone discussion of the second 
part of Mr Mascall’s book. We should like to add one remark. 
While supporting himself by recognized Anglican writers, Mr 
Mascall has drawn deeply upon Catholic theologians. ‘It should 
be possible for us (Anglicans)’, he says, ‘to make use of their 
work without causing embarrassment to them or to ourselves’ 
(p. 153). Now there are Anglican controversialists who seize 
upon the freedom with which the great scholars and theologians 
whom the Church possesses today criticize the superficialities 
of much post-Reformation thought. ‘Never mind the confusion 
of Anglican theology; Rome has it too.’ But the majestic 
progress of Catholic dégma is quite different from the ups and 
downs of human thought, and against so dishonest an attempt 
to make capital out of the liberty with which the sons of the 
Church penetrate deeper into her life, stand the words of St 
Augustine: “Quod invenerunt in ecclesia, tenuerunt; quod 
didicerunt, docuerunt ; quod a patribus acceperunt, hoc filiis 
tradiderunt’.! Mr Mascall is never among these unquiet spirits. 
Eirenic and candid, he takes truth where he finds it, and in 
thanking him for his book, we should like to add that he never 
gives us the slightest reason for embarrassment. 


(To be concluded) 


1 Contra Julianum. ML 44, 697. 


SOME DISPUTED WORKS OF 
ST AMBROSE 


By Dom HucH ConNOLLY 
THE Apologia David altera. 


F the various works attributed, at one time or another, 

to St Ambrose which as yet have failed to win general 

recognition, three stand out from the rest as having solid 
claims to be read among his genuine writings : the Explanatio 
Symboli ad initiandos, the De Sacramentis, and the Apologia 
David altera. For accepting the first and second of these docu- 
ments as genuine I have given my reasons sufficiently, though 
not exhaustively, elsewhere.! Here I propose to set out the chief 
points of evidence which I have been able to collect in favour 
of a like verdict for the Apologia altera (Ap. alt.) ; and I believe 
that the proof will be found to be even stronger than that avail- 
able for either of the other two contested works. 

I am quite unable to understand the refusal of practically all 
critics to accept Ap. alt. as a work of St Ambrose; and I am 
driven to conclude that those who reject it can never really have 
submitted the question to more than a most perfunctory examina- 
tion.2 The general verdict against the Ambrosian authorship 
would appear to rest mainly on the fact that the work, if genuine, 
would leave us with two Apologies for David by the same author, 
yet differently conceived and developed—somewhat as the De 
Sacramentis has been suspect as duplicating the De Mysteris. 
Ap. alt. has in fact been set down as a mere imitation of the 
accepted Apologia David, just as De Sacr. was supposed to be 
an imitation of De Myst. But the question of first importance is 
not: What is the relation of Ap. alt. to the ‘first’ Apology (to 
which it bears but a limited resemblance)? but: What is its 
relation to Ambrose himself ? Certainly the two Apologies are 
related in some way ; but their literary agreements are far less 
extensive and less arresting than those which connect Ap. alt. 


1 For the Explanatio see the Journal of Theological Studies for October 
1946, p. 185 sqq.; for the De Sacramentis see a preliminary paper in the 
DownsIDE Review for January 1941 (Vol. LXIX, p. 1), “The De Sacra- 
mentis a work of St Ambrose’, and a more detailed, though still incomplete, 
exposition of the evidence in a privately printed pamphlet with the same 
title, 1942. , : 

21t is surely a surprising thing that expert patrologists and editors 
like the Maurists, or K. Schenk] of the Vienna Corpus, should have left 
such a question as this to be sifted out by some casual amateur. 
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with the works of Ambrose at large. If the author was not 
Ambrose himself, he was one who knew his Ambrose tntus et 
in cute, and who had besides the rare gift of being able to mimic 
to the life another writer’s style and peculiarities of diction. 

I proceed to offer a selection of parallels between Af. alt. 
and Ambrose, most of which cannot possibly be explained as 
accidental nor, in my judgment, as the result of borrowing on 
either side. Details of diction and vocabulary, which greatly 
strengthen the other evidence, must be reserved for separate 
treatment, though a few which arise out of the texts to be quoted 
will be indicated in the footnotes. The passages which now follow 
are taken in the order of their occurrence in Af. alt. 


The parallels. 


1. Ap. alt. 2-3. Here the preacher demands, in a series of 
rhetorical questions, whether Christ could have erred, through 
ignorance, in dismissing the woman taken in adultery. Having 
just quoted Ps. xciii 3, ‘Usquequo peccatores, domine, usquequo 
peccatores gloriabuntur?’ he proceeds to the eighth verse, 
‘intellegite insipientes, et stulti aliquando sapite’; and then 
goes on to vv. g-I0, ‘qui plantavit aurem non audit, aut qui 
finxit oculum non considerat ? qui corripit gentes non arguet, 
qui docet hominem scientiam ?’ And lower down he alludes to 
v. II in the words, ‘Qui novit cogitationes vanas hominum, non 
novit etiam criminosas ?’ 

But Ambrose, De Officus i 52, in dealing professedly with 
the question of God’s knowledge, quotes these same verses, 
and follows them with a series of rhetorical questions of precisely 
the same cast as those in Af. alt.! 


2. Ap. alt. 5. Gentili dico, ludaeo dico, Christiano dico. Et 
ideo mihi tripertiio distinguendus videtur tractatus. : 

Ambr. De Fide ii, prol. 2. Itaque quamvis ista ad fidem copiose 
redundantia sint, . . . tamen quo purius niteat fides nostra, 
iripertito videtur derivanda distinctio. 

In the Preface to their edition of A. alt. the Maurists remark 
on the passage above that Ambrose would not be likely ‘tam 


1 There are even incidental agreements in expression; e.g. ‘Christus, 
qui fecit tempora, potest nescive tempora ?’ (Ap. alt.) ; ‘ignorat quod ipse 
fecit ? potest opus suum ignorare artifex ?’ (De Officiis). Cf. also De Fide 
v 199, where Christ’s knowledge of the Last Day is in question : ‘eo quod 
cognitionem eius habeat dei filius tamquam a se iam factae’; and De Fide 


i 36 ‘Ex tempore coepisse dicunt dei filium, cum conditor ipse sit temporum'’, 
and similarly ibid. 58. 
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anxie tantaque cum arte suam partiri materiam’: an unfor- 
tunate criticism in view of the almost identical phrase in De 
Fide; yet it is a fair specimen of the kind of arguments that 
have been used against both Af. alt. and De Sacr. 


3. Ap. alt. 16. et quia erravit (David) hominem se esse cognovit, 
confessus est culpam, veniam deprecatus dicens. . . . 

Ambr. In Ps. cxviti 13. 20 bene timet qui hominem se esse 
cognoscit ; ibid. 16. 11 (David) hominem se esse cognovit ; In Luc. 
ili 37 (David) hominem se esse cognovit. The same is said in A pol. 
David i 19, but not in Ambrose’s characteristic wording : David, 
qui sciret hominem se esse natum lapsui, veniam postulavit. 


4. Ap. alt. 18. Nec tibi de potentia blandiare potandi. Noe 
inebriatus est, et qui non inebriatus est diluvio inebriatus est 
vino.! Sed ille naturam vint ignorabat, non enim ante potaverat : 
tu in ilo didicistt cavere quid debeas. Loth per somnum deceptus 
est, et tu, si decipi non vis, somnum mentis tuae discute,? ne 
ebrio inludat filius aut filia dormienti. 

Ambr. De Abraham i 58. Multi se fortes putant : num fortiores 
quam Loth, num_continentiores quam Noe? Non utique vitia 
patriarcharum scriptura exposuit quos victos vino legimus, sed 
ut tu disceres quid caveres .. . Et Noe iustus deceptus est, quia vint 
vis adhuc ignorabatur ; sed in illo instructus es ne tu ignorares.— 
De Elia 10 Nudatus erat Noe quando inebriatus est. ... At 
nudatus erat per ignorantiam, non per intemperantiam ; adhuc 
enim vinum nesciebatur. . . . Primus vineam ipse plantavit : 
dedit naturam, ignoravit potentiam. 


5. Ap. alt. 24. Enoch quoque raptus ad caelum est ; sed tamen 
ille raptus est, hic (Christus) regressus. Raptus est ille ne malitra 
mutaret cor eius (Sap. iv II); hic ipsam malitiam saeculi huius 
abolevit. Helias curru atque equis ascendit ad caelum, Christus 
autem ... propria virtute remeavit. 

Ambr. In Luc. iii 48. Enoch vero nonne manifestum et pietatis 
dominicae et divinitatis indicium est, eo quod nec mortem 
senserit dominus et ad caelum vemeavit, cuius generis auctor 
raptus ad caelum est; ... Et ille quidem raptus est ne malitia 


1Cf. De Virginibus i 53 Quanta vini est vis, ut quem diluvia non nuda- 
verunt vina nudarent. 

2Cfi n the genuine Ambrosian hymn Aeterne rerum conditor: Tu lux 
refulge sensibus mentisque somnum discute. Much of this same hymn is 
found paraphrased in Ambr. Hevaem. v 88; and his writings contain 
clear echoes of several of his other hymns. 
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mutaret cor eius; dominus autem, quem malitia saeculi mutare 
non poterat, eo, unde venerat, naturae suae matestate remeavit. 

The verse Wisd. iv 11 is applied by Ambrose to the translation 
of Enoch in seven further places,! though there is nothing in 
the Bible text to suggest the application—the subject of ‘raptus 
est’ being there any just man who has been overtaken by an 
untimely death. Moreover, in every one of these passages, as 
in Ap. alt., we have the reading ‘cor eius’, for which Ambrose is 
the only authority that I can find: the Greek is sdveow adrod, 
of which the traditional version is ‘intellectum eius’ (and so 
Augustine), while Jerome quotes with ‘mentem eius’ (Epp. 1x 2 
and lxxix 2). Two further verbal coincidences between Ap. alt. 
and In Luc. iii 48 are the phrases ‘raptus ad caelum est’, which 
reappears exactly (with reference to Enoch or Elias) in four 
other places of Ambrose,? and ‘malitia saeculi’ once again : 
‘Enoch qui raptus est ne malitia saeculi mutaretur’ (Im Psl. xlv 
11). Thus Ap. alt. 24 is in all respects a typically Ambrosian 
passage. 


6. Ap. alt. 26. Itaque una quaestione dominus noster Iesus 
Christus omnium haeriticorum ora saepsit, sacrilegia conclusit. 
Non solum enim Iudaeos, sed etiam Photinianos et Arianos et 
Sabellianos hac redarguit quaestione. 

Ambr. De Fide v 104. Una autem quaestione et Sabellianos et 
Photinianos et Arianos dominus exclusit. 

The ‘one question’ is, of course, that in Matt. xxii 42, Lk. 
xx 41, ‘What think ye of the Christ ? ’ etc. Then in both passages 
it is shown how David’s words, ‘Dixit dominus domino meo’, 
silence and refute each of these groups of heretics. In the next 
section (27) Ap. alt. goes on to deal with the Manichaeans and 
Valentinians ; and these are also found classed together in Ambr. 
Hexaem. i 30, De Fide ii 44, and De Incarn. 8. The Valentinian 
Gnostic sect (as of course the Manichaens) were still in existence 
—at least in the East—in Ambrose’s day (see his Epp. xl and 


xli): they agreed with the Manichaens in denying the reality of 
Christ’s body. 


7. Further on in section 26 Ap. alt. shows another striking 
agreement in thought and argument with Ambrose :—In quo et 
Arius conticescat, qui contraria Sabellio erroris urget vestigia. 
Audiat dominum ‘domino’ dicere, audiat ad dexteram patris 

1In Ps. #l 27, In Ps. exviii 16. 11, In Luc. ii 88 and viii 23, Ep. xxxviii 7, 
Excess. Fratr. i 30, Ob. Valentin. 57. 

2 De Elia 85, In Ps. cxviii 14. 38 and 18. 12, In Luc. vi 96. 
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filtum sedere, et desinat de sermone atque ordine hominum divini- 
tati facere quaestionem. Nec argumentetur hic quia pater dicit 
‘sede’ ; legimus enim et alibi etiam sine patris dicto sedere filium, 
sicut scriptum est: Et sedit ad dexteram dei (Mk. xvi 9), et 
alibi: Amodo videbitis filium hominis sedentem ad dexteram dei 
(Matt. xxvi 64). 

With the second part of this passage, which refutes the Arian 
objection that it is the Father who says to the Son, as if by way 
of command to an inferior, ‘Sit thou on my right hand’, compare 
Ambr. De Fide ii 103 :—Sed dixit; inquis, ‘pater’. Accipe etiam 
ubt non dicit pater et praedicit filius: Amodo videbitis filium 
hominis sedentem ad dexteram virtutis (Matt. xxvi 64).—And with 
the words in the first part of the passage, in which the author 
deprecates the application of human analogies to the Divinity, 
compare De Fide ibid. 102: Dic nunc, qui de saecularibus arbi- 
traris aestimanda divina, num tibi videatur inferior qui ad 
dexteram sedet ; and v 104: Excluditur Arius, qui filium sedere 
audit ad dexteram patris, ut si ex usu argumentetur humano, ipse 
se perimat ... ut dum inaequalitatem patris et filii ex consue- 
tudine hominum interpretatur . . . eum praeferat cui derogat, 
confessurus priorem quem audit ad dexteram. It was St Ambrose 
who said, ‘Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere 
populum suum’ (De Fide i 42). 

8. Ap. alt. 33. Denique ea dispositione Betsabee et Thamar 
unter auctores dominict generis computantur, quarum altera 
adulterium fecit, altera commisit incestum. Ea dispositione et 
Achab [sic] et Iechonias, sicut Matthaeus evangelista descripsit, 
adnumerantur marioibus Christi, wt omnes homines redempturus 
beneficium a suis matoribus inchoaret ; simul ne, qui se subiecit 
usque ad corporis passionem, nobilitatem captasse 1mmaculatae 
origimis videretur ; hominum enim ista iactantia est, alienam 
gloriam non suam quaerere ; et tamen inter ipsos homines maior 
virtutis quam nobilitatis est gratia. Sumul edendum exemplum 
fuit, ut intellegerent omnes maiorum probra non posse posteris 
esse dedecorit, quod unusquisque successionis maculam propriae 
merito posset abolere virtutis. Vides quantos et quam graviter 
criminosos dominicae generationis series comprehendat, de 
quorum origine propter te nasci Christus non erubuit. Et haec 
si credas, divinae misericordiae in te munera sunt, et hoc caelestis 
insigne est potestatis. dN 

In connexion with this passage should be read book iii cc. 
17 sqq. of the Expos. Ev. Luc., where Ambrose has lengthy 
defences of Tamar (17-29), Ruth (30-35), and Bathsheba 
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(37-9), included in the genealogy of our Lord according to St 
Matthew. After Ruth are introduced also (36) Ahab (szc) and 
Jechonias, and reasons are given for the presence of such persons 
among the ancestors of our Lord. It is here that the argument 
and language show an unmistakable affinity with the above 
passage of Ap. alt. 

In Luc. iii 36. Nec tamen abnuo, cum Thamar et Ruth defendo, 
peccatores quoque inter maiores dominici generis computatos, 
quorum commemorationem sanctus Lucas declinare desiderans 
alium quemdam successionum ordinem tenuit, neque Achab neque 
Iechoniam neque postremo Uri uxorem nominandos putavit, ut 
immaculatam sacerdotalis generis seriem declararet. Sed. . . 
etiam sancti Matthaei consilium a rationis iustitia non abhor- 
ret. Nam cum evangelizaret dominum secundum carnem esse 
generatum, qui omnium peccata susciperet, subiectum iniuriis, 
subditum passioni, ne huius quidem putavit exsortem adseren- 
dum esse pietatis, ut maculatae quoque origimis non recusaret 
iniuriam ; simul ne puderet ecclesiam de peccatoribus congre- 
gari, cum dominus de peccatoribus nasceretur. Postremo, 
ut beneficium redemptionis etiam a suis matoribus inchoaret, ne 
quis putaret origints maculam impedimento posse esse virtutt, 
nec se insolens de sui generis nobilitate iactaret, neve parentum 
crimina verecundior erubesceret, cui obumbrandae originis 
facultas daretur flore virtutis. 

The Maurists point out that if the author of Ap. alt. was not 
Ambrose himself, he must have made use not only of Apol. 
David i but also of the Commentary on St Luke, and especially 
of the third book, on the genealogies, based in large part on 
Eusebius’s work ‘Questions and Answers’ on the differences be- 
tween the Gospels. But we have already seen, and shall see 
further, that the author’s agreements with Ambrose are far 
from being confined to those two works. 

As regards the extraordinary error—common to Ambrose and 
Ap. alt.—of introducing Ahab, king of Israel, into the genealogy 
according to St Matthew, neither the Maurists nor K. Schenk], 
the editor in the Vienna Corpus, record any manuscript variant 
of the name in either work ; and that Ambrose was really thinking 
of Ahab and not of Ahaz, king of Judah, is made certain a little 
further on (In Luc. iii 40), where, after discussing the case of 
Jechonias on the basis of Eusebius, he adds: ‘De Achab autem 
satis claret, cua uxor Iezebel’—this, of course, not from Eusebius. 
Is it probable that any intelligent writer using Ambrose would 
have failed to correct so glaring a blunder? Yet it is the kind 
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of shp that St Ambrose—who had ‘begun to teach before he had 
learned’ (De Officiis i 4)—-was very liable to make.! 


9g. Ap. alt. 36. Veni ergo, domine Iesu, et aperi nobis fontes 
tuos, ut bibamus de aqua quam qui bibet non sitiet in aeternum 
(etc.,—nine lines in all). 

Ambr. In Ps. cxviii 12. 4. Veni ergo, domine Iesu, aperi nobis 
et istius prophetici sermonis ianuam ; multis enim clausa est, 
.etsl prima specie aperta videatur. 

Now such devotional ‘asides’ to our Lord, with the address 
‘domine Jesu’, recur perpetually in the works of St Ambrose 
and may fairly be described as a hall-mark of his writings. They 
are mostly of the nature of prayers, some quite short, others 
of some length. That just quoted from the commentary on Ps. 
cxvill offers the closest parallel to the opening words of the 
passage in Ap. alt. The following additional references may here 
suffice. For the opening ‘Veni ergo, domine Iesu’ see De Elia 80, 
In Ps. cxvii 22. 28, and De Shir. sanct. i, prol. 13 ; for ‘Veni 
domine Iesu’, In Ps. cxviit 19. 5, In Luc. v 52 and viii 12. 
Addresses with ‘domine Iesu’, simply, will be found passim in 
the works of Ambrose, including De Myst. 29.—To my mind the 
occurrence of this feature in Ap. alt. is enough to clinch the 
general evidence pointing to Ambrose as the author. 


10. Ap. alt. 41. Denique ille primus nostri generis peccator, 
atque utinam solus, antequam peccaret nudum se esse nondum 
sensit : posteaquam peccavit, nudum se esse vidit, et deo tegendum 
folis putavit quia nudum se esse cognovit. 

Ambr. De Noe 115. Denique nec Adam in paradiso positus 
nudum se putabat nisi posteaguam praevaricationis commisit 
errorem ... nudum se vidit et foliis operrendum putavit.? 


1Thus he makes St James, the brother of John, to be the first bishop 
(In Luc. vii 9: ‘Iacobus, qui primus solium sacerdotale conscendit’) ; 
he confuses Enos with Enoch in De Isaac 1, though in De Paradiso 19 
they are kept distinct ; he identifies Bethel with Bethlehem in De Abraham 
ii rr and De Iacobd ii 32; in De Isaac 73 he says of Nathaniel, ‘qui occulte 
veniebat ad Christum, guia verebatur Iudaeos’—words which belong respec- 
tively to Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea ; and on the other hand he 
says of Joseph and Nicodemus, ‘unus iustus et constans, alter [i.e. Nico- 
demus] in quo dolus non erat’ (In Luc. x 136)—which is Nathaniel’s 
description in Joh. i 47. He probably made these mistakes first in preaching, 
and afterwards overlooked them when revising his sermons for publication. 

2 The interminable use of putare with a gerund or gerundive is a feature 
of Ambrose’s style; and Ap. ait. provides at least seven examples : cf. 1, 


3, 13, 34, 41, 48, 53- 
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Here, though the idea is a commonplace, the agreement in 
expression can hardly be accidental. 


11. Ap. alt. 43. In the course of a really beautiful passage 
on ‘the winter of the soul’—a passage which I venture to say 
that no one but St Ambrose could have written—we read as 
follows :— : 


Hiems, inquit, discessit sibi (Cant. ii r1),1 ne hiemem nuda 
formidet : hiemem non temporis sed infirmitatis, quae agrum 
animae fecundum omni flore dispoliat. Est enim hiems non terreni 
solis ; est hiems mentis, quando animo frigus illabitur, quando 
vapor animi vanescit, quando solvitur vigor sensus, quando 
nimius umor exundat? et mentem gravat, quando interior 
caligat aspectus. Et ideo ait dominus: Videte ne fiat fuga vestra 
hieme aut sabbato (Matt. xxiv 20). Bonum enim ut tunc dies 
tudicit vel mortis adveniat, cum viget animi blanda temperies, 
cum caeleste mysterium serena luce resplendet, cum cor nostrum 
ardet in nobis. Tunc enim Christus est praesens, sicut testantur 
in evangelio Ammaon et Cleopas dicentes: Nonne cor nostrum 
ardens erat in nobis in via, cum aperuisset nobis scripturas ? 
(EUG XI VIG2): 

Here we must compare several passages of Ambrose. 

In Ps. cxvia 4. 16. Denique docemur providere ne fuga nostra 
fiat Meme aut sabbato; probatos enim nos dies debet repperire 
vel 1udicit vel mortis, ne viduatos viriditatibus prosperorum et 
omni spoliatos secundorum flore successuum exitus mortis 
inveniat. Cf. In Luc. x 31: ne, quasi imperfectorum parentes 
operum, aut tudicit dies aut mortis inveniat 

In Luc. vii 132. Hune ignem in se etiam Ammaeus et Cleopas 
a domino missum esse festantur dicentes. (In a comment on 
Lk. xii 49, ‘Ignem veni mittere in terram’). 

Ibid. x 173. Videtur enim separatim se istis undecim demon- 
strasse, sicut se Ammaoni et Cleopae seorsum iam _ vespere 
demonstraverat. 

The name Ammaus for the companion of Cleopas is found in 


_ 1 Cant. ii 11-12 has just been quoted in the form, ‘Ecce hiems praeteriit, 
imber abiit, discessit sibi: flores visi sunt in terra’, which agrees exactly 
with Ambrose’s quotations in Interpell. ii (iv) 3 and In Ps. cxviit 6. 25; 
in the latter passage also the words lead up to a reference to Matt. xxiv 32 
(flight in the winter), as in Ap. alt. below. 

2 For this expression in Ambrose cf. Hexaem. i 28 ‘ubi infusus terris 
umor exundat’; ib. ii 16 ‘ferreum ergo.caelum quod nullum exundat 
umorem’; In Luc..v 90 ‘cum... frigidus wmor exundat’. 
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three Old-Latin MSS, which at Lk. xxiv 13 read, instead of 
nomine Emmaus’ (the name of the village), ‘nomine Ammaus 
et Cleopas’ (so e and ff,), or ‘Cleofas et Ammaus’ (b).! The origin 
of the form ‘Ammaon’ (in AP. alt. and In Luc. x 173) does not 
‘appear. Origen, in the preface to his Commentary on St John 
(ed. Brooke, p. 9, 1. 2), calls the unknown disciple Simon (‘Simon 
and Cleopas’). Elsewhere Ambrose leaves the second disciple 
unnamed : cf. De Isaac 77 (‘sicut testatur Cleopas dicens’) ; 
In Ps. «xxviii 15 (‘Cleophas et qui simul iter agebat’) ; In Ps. 
cxvit 13. 2 (‘hoc igne Cleopas cor suum dicebat ardere’) ; and 
ibid. 18. 19 (‘Cleopas et ille alius’). 


12. Ap. alt. 43 (continuing the passage quoted under 11). 
Viget autem animus quando etiam flos videtur in terris. Quis 
iste flos bont odoris nisi ille qui dixit: Ego flos campi et lilium 
convallium ? (Cant. ii 1) de quo et in Esaia scriptum est : Exiet 
virga de radice lIessae et virga ex radice ascendet et flos ex virga 
exiet (Isa. xi 1).? Radix utique familia Iudaeorum est, virga Mania, 
fios Mariae Christus, qui quando nostra resplendet in terra et 
in agro animae redolet vel in ecclesia sua vernat, nec frigus 
possumus timere nec pluviam vereri, sed expectare iudicii diem. 

Ambr. De Spir. sanct. ii 38. Opus ergo spiritus virginis partus 
est. . . . Opus spiritus flos radicis est, ille inquam flos de quo 
bene prophetatum est: Exiet virga de radice Iesse, et flos de 
radice eius ascendet. Radix lesse patriarchae familia Iudaeorum, 
virga Maria, flos Mariae Christus, qui bonum odorem fidei toto 
sparsurus orbe virginali ex utero germinavit, sicut ipse dixit : 
Ego flos campi et lilium convallium. 

Here again we have Isa. xi 1 and Cant. ii 1 brought together, 
and with an identical interpretation of the former text. The 
same interpretation is found again, verbatim, in De Patriarchis 
19 (with ‘flos boni odoris’ just before), and Im Luc. ii 24. The 
phrase ‘familia Iudaeorum’, in all these passages, seems distinctive. 


13. Ap. alt. 50, Superest adhuc et quartum mysterium... . 
Adulterium factum est, homicidium factum est. Hoc est quod 
dictum est ad prophetam : Sume tibi baculum nucinum (Jer. 111) ; 


1 The only other Father besides Ambrose who refers to Emmaus as a 
person appears to be his contemporary the ‘Ambrosiaster’, who has the 
order ‘Cleofas et Ammaus’, as in cod. b. See A. Souter, Study of Ambrosiaster 
(Texts and Studies, vii 4), p. 205 and note. 

2Perhaps a confused memory quotation; but there are many MS. 
variants, and the original text is uncertain. 
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et alibi virgam nucinam legimus! (Num. xvii 8), per quam intelle- 
gimus ius quoddam et summam frophetiae, quae more nucts 
foris amara in cortice, dura in medio testae, (al. in medio testa et) 
‘tenera intus est et fructuosa. Etsi igitur in historia amartora auditis, 
in typo dura cognoscitis, sperate tamen in mysterio fructuosa. 

This quaint and highly fanciful interpretation of the almond 
rods of Jeremiah and Aaron, with its description and application 
of the bitter outside bark, the hard shell, and the edible kernel 
of the almond, is found three times in Ambrose and is evidently 
alluded to in a fourth passage. 

Ep. xli 2-3. In libro prophetico scriptum est: Swme tibi 
baculum nucinum ; et qua ratione hoc dixerit dominus prophetae 
debemus considerare, non otiose etenim scriptum est, quando- 
quidem et in Pentateucho legimus quod virga nucina Aaron sacer- 
dotis, cum diu reposita fuisset, effloruit. Nam videtur per virgam 
significare quod directa esse debeat prophetia vel sacerdotalis 
auctoritas, ut non tam delectabilia quam utilia persuadeat. 
Ideoque nucinum baculum sumere iubetur propheta, quia memo- 
ratae pomum arboris amarum in cortice, durum 1n testa, intus est 
fructuosum, ut ad eius similitudinem propheta quoque amara et 
dura praetendat et denuntiare tristia non reformidet, etc. (Then 
as to Aaron’s rod.) 

De Vurginitate 98. Sed ne longius labamur, invitatur Dei 
verbum in hortum mucis (Cant. vi 10), in quo fructus propheticae 
lectionis et sacerdotalis est gratia, quae amara in tentationibus, 
dura in laboribus, 1 virtutibus interioribus fructuosa est. Unde 
etiam virga Aaron nucea floruit, non iam natura sua sed virtute 
secreta. 

De Ioseph 46. (The presents of spices, etc., sent with Benjamin 
to Joseph—Gen. xliii 12—are mystically applied to the teaching 
of St Paul.)—Venit enim Paulus crucem domini praedicare, 
ilicem [? understand portans] semper virentem, et muces, quarum 
testa durtor, fructus tenerior—meritoque virga sacerdotalis Aaron 
nucina, et Hieremiae baculus huiusmodi—argentum quoque 
duplex.—(A fainter allusion occurs in De Isaac 64, suggested 
by the word nuces.) 

It only needs to be remarked that if the author of Ap. alt. 
was indebted to any of these passages of Ambrose, it must 
have been to Ep. xli, with which it shows the closest agreement. 


1I am inclined to suspect that the words ‘et alibi... legimus’ should 
be read and printed as a parenthesis, and that the following ‘quam’ should 
be ‘quem’ referring to the baculus of the prophet, not to the virga of Aaron 
the priest. Compare the passages that follow, in which Aaron’s rod seems 
to be introduced almost as an afterthought. 
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Yet it has one feature in common with the De Joseph passage— 
the least explicit of all—which is not found in the others, namely 


_ the adjective tener to describe the kernel of the nut. How is that 


ee 


to be explained on any theory of borrowing ? 


14. Ap. alt. 56. Non mediocre autem quod Nathan denuntia- 
vit ei [sc. David], hoc est inferior propheta; zravis enim vere- 


_ cundia pudorque delictum ab inferiore reprehendi. Videtis quod 
culpa gratiam minuat. Sciebat Nathan quod David nesciebat : 
_ adeo caliginat animus obumbratus quadam nube vitiorum. 


Ambr. In Ps. cxviii 12. 18. Nam et prophetae non semper 


_prophetabant, sed cum infunderet his spiritus gratiam pro- 


phetandi. Denique nec David praescivit quid adnuntiaret Nathan 
missus a domino, et utique inferior Nathan propheta cognovit quod 
David praestantior nesciebat. ° 


15. Ap. alt. 66. (Jer. xvii I in combination with 2 Cor. iii 3).— 
Dele iniquitatem meam (Ps. | 3). Quid est dele ? Videamus hoc 
verbum, non otiosum est . . . Sunt profecto alte impressa quae- 
dum conscientiae nostrae ulcera delictorum et quaedam mentium 
nostrarum animorumque vibices, quae errorum nostrorum 
obducuntur ulceribus. Habet ergo culpa characteres suos et apices 
quibus proditur. Quod non ingenio nostro adfingimus,! sed 
prophetica auctoritate signamus. Scripta est ergo [sc. culpa], et 
ubi scripta sit vide: im pectore, inquit,-cordis tui (Jer. xvii I) ; 
hoc est, 2b1 scripta est culpae series, uwbi etiam forma virtutis, 
non in tabulis lapideis, sed in tabulis cordis carnalibus (2 Cor. 
iii 3). Sed quae bona sunt non atramento inscribuntur, sed spiritu 
dei vivi (ibid.), quae autem vitiosa graphio ferreo et ungue ada- 
mantino (Jer. loc. cit.). Talis propemodum scriptura qualis est 


‘poena peccati. Scribitur illa graphio ferreo, hoc virga ferrea 


coercetur (Ps. ii 9) . . . Ergo scripta est culpa, videamus ubi: 
non foris sed intus, 7 corde tuo et in pectore tuo (Jer. loc. cit.). 

Ambr. De Shir, sanct. iii 13-14. Hoc digito, sicut legimus, 
tabulas illas lapideas deus inscripsit quas Moyses accepit. Non 
enim carnali digito deus harum litterarum, quas legimus, 
apices et elementa formavit, sed spiritu suo dedit legem. Et 
idio apostolus dixit : Lex enim spiritalis est (Rom. vil 14), quae 
utique non atramento inscripta est, sed spiritu dei vivi: non 
in tabulis lapideis, sed in tabulis cordis carnalibus (2 Cor. iii 3) 
.. . Scripta est et fides tua, scripta est et culpa tua, sicut Hiere- 

1 For like disavowals of drawing on his own ingenium, see Ambr. Hexaem. 


iii 7, In Ps. xxxvi 35, De Fide v 86, In the Explanatio Symboli 6 we find 
similarly : ne hoc ingenii nostri putes, accipe testimonium. : 
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mias dixit: Scripta est, Iuda, culpa tua graphio ferreo et ungue 
adamantino. Et scripta est, inquit, im pectore et in corde tuo 
Ibi igitur culpa est wbi gratia; sed culpa graphio scribitur, 
gratia spiritu designatur. 

Sermo contra Auxentium' 23. Scripta est, Iuda, culpa tua 
graphio ferreo et ungue adamantino, et scripta im pectore tuo ; 
hoc est, 7b scripta unde processit. 

Now the special significance of these passages lies not so much. 
in any general resemblance, but first, in the very fact that 
Jer. xvii I is quoted at all by a writer, or writers, who read that 
prophecy in an Old-Latin text ; since the Old-Latin versions 
were made from the Greek Septuagint, but Jer. xvil I-4 is 
a passage not found in the LXX ; and secondly, in the very 
peculiar form in which the first verse of the passage is quoted. _ 

Where then did Ambrose (and with him the author of Ap. alt.) 
‘find the text ? Where but in one of the Greek versions contained 
in Origen’s Hexapla, which he certainly knew ?? and probably 
in Origen’s edition of the LXX, in which for Jeremiah the 
version of Theodotion was used to supply lacunae.? And for- 
tunately Theodotion’s version is extant at this point, preserved 
in the margin of Cod. C (Marchialanus) of the Prophets, and it 
runs thus : épapria ‘lovSa yéypamtar év ypadiw odnpd év dvuXr ddapa- 
vrivw, éyxexohNappevy ee Tod atyBous THs Kapdias adTav.* 

Next for the form of the text as quoted by Ambrose and in 
Ap. alt. This agrees neither with the Hebrew, the Greek of 
Theodotion, nor the Vulgate Latin (made from the Hebrew) : 
in all these the passage opens with the words ‘The sin of Judah 
is written’, and ends with ‘their heart’ ; but Ambrose has twice 
‘Thy fault (culpa), Judah, is written’, and ends correspondingly 
with ‘thy heart’. And the same vocative address is clearly implied 
in Ap. alt.,> which also has culpa where the Greek of Theodotion 
and the Vulgate render the ordinary Hebrew word for ‘sin’ by 
its ordinary equivalents dépaptia and peccatum. But in one 


1 Printed among Ambrose’s Letters, between Epp. xxi and xxii. 

2 He frequently cites the versions of Aquila and Symmachus, and occa- 
sionally that of Theodotion, which differs less from the LXX. 

3 Swete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Pp. ‘ 

4 Recorded by Swete in the Apparatus to his edition of the LXX in loc. 
The text is quoted in exactly this form by Origen himself, Hom. in Jevrem. 
xvi 10, who notes that the passage is not found in the LXX, but stands 
in all the other versions. See E. Klostermann in Texte u. Unters. N.F. i ce 


sab 
5 Though the opening words are not fully quoted, the pronouns tui and 
tuo elsewhere show that the vocative ‘Iuda’ is to be understood. 
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point Ap. alt. comes nearer to the Greek of Theodotion than 
either of Ambrose’s quotations. Theodotion has the. curious 
phrase ‘on the breast of thy heart’; and Ap. alt., on the first 
occurrence of the expression, has ‘in pectore cordis tui’, though 
further on it paraphrases ‘in corde tuo et in pectore tuo’. The 
coincidence cannot be accidental. Ambrose also paraphrases, 
having once ‘in pectore et in corde tuo’, and once simply ‘in 
pectore tuo’; but no doubt the underlying Greek was that 
found in Theodotion and represented by Af. alt. 1°. What unmis- 
_takably identifies the author of A#. alt. with Ambrose here is the 
agreement in reading ‘Scripta est, Iuda, culpa tua’, for which 
there can have been no textual authority, and which can only 
be accounted for either as a deliberate departure from the 
Scripture text,! or simply as a fault of memory—in either case, 
on the part of ome author, not of two! 


I cannot see that the parallels with Ambrose thus far adduced 
are patient of any other explanation than that of common 
authorship. They are by no means exhaustive, but space pro- 
hibits the citation of further lengthy extracts. I will conclude 
therefore by pointing in as brief a form as possible to three or 
four additional passages of Ap. alt. and then merely giving 
references to corresponding texts in Ambrose, which any reader. 
who thinks it worth while may look up and compare for himself. 


(a) Ap. alt. 14. The special point for notice here is the com- 
bination, and even fusion, of Prov. vii 6 with Jer. ix 21. The 
former text is given in the form ‘a fenestra enim domus suae 
intrat—this verb being taken from the Jeremiah passage, ‘mors 
intravit per fenestram’. Moreover in the latter passage mors and 
fenestram, in’ their original context, have a stricly literal sense 
(death has entered through our very windows) ; but in Af. ald. 
it is given a moral application to suit the argument. 

See Ambrose De Cain i 14 and In Ps. cxvi1 5. 30 for closely 
similar passages, where also we have again ‘a fenestra domus suae 
intrat’. Compare also In Ps. cxvu1 6, 20, and De Fuga Saec. 3. 


1 It is conceivable that the text was first thrown into this shape by 
Ambrose in applying it to the Arian Auxentius (the second of that name) 
in his Sevm. c. Auxent., preached before Easter 386, and that 
it afterwards remained fixed in his mind in the form then used. There 
are several examples in Ambrose of inaccurate quotations tending 
with him to become stereotyped : e.g. he invariably (and no less than 
eight times) quotes John viii 56 in the clipped form ‘Abraham diem meum 
vidit, et gavisus est.’ 
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(b) Ap. alt. 44, ‘Vulnerata caritatis ego’ (Cant. v 8). Bona 
caritatis vulnera: denique ‘utiliora vulnera amici quam volun- 
taria oscula inimici’ (Prov. xxvii 6).! 

Now this verse of Proverbs is quoted some nine times by ~ 
Ambrose, and four times in conjunction with the phrase in 
Cant. v 8. See In Ps. cxviti 5. 16 and 15. 39, De Virginitate 
33 and gI. : 


(c) Ap. alt. 45-6. ‘Exui tunicam meam, quomodo induam eam ? 
lavi pedes meos, quomodo inquinabo eos (al. illos)’ (Cant. v 3). 
This is explained to mean: ‘Ergo quae spoliata est, et pedes 
lotos habet ; et ideo quae lavit nescit quomodo inquinari possit ; 
obliviscitur enim per gratiam quod hauserat per naturam’. i.e. 
the regenerate soul so puts away her former evil habits that 
they are utterly forgotten, so that she cannot return to them 
even if she would. But so the passage is explained some half- 
dozen times by Ambrose: see In Ps. cxviii 22. 4, In Luc. viii, 44, 
De Virginitate 56, 58, 72. 

(dz) In speaking of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Lk. xvi 19 
sqq.), St Ambrose seems only once to quote correctly, ‘qui 
induebatur purpura et bysso et epulabatur cottidie splendide’ 
(De Elia 27). Elsewhere he tends to speak of the Rich Man 
lying, or reclining, in (or even om) purple and fine linen—with 
ostro introduced once for purpura, and once for bysso. 


Ap. alt. 57: ‘in ostro dives tacebat et purpura’. 

Ambr. In Ps. xxxvii 30: ‘in bysso et ostro tacentem’. 

Interpell. iti (ti in CS EL) 17: ‘supra ostrum et purpuram 
recumbentem’ (ostrum here replacing byssum, as in Ap. alt.)? 

Interpell. iv (iti) 8: ‘qui indutus purpura et bysso in hoc 
saeculo recumbebat’. 

In Luc. vi 17: (Persons like the Rich Man) ‘in quadam 
purpura et bysso extructis 1acentes torts’. 

In Luc. viii 77 : ‘dives ille in bysso et purpura recubans’. 

I must now leave it to the critics to say whether St Ambrose 
has not left his tell-tale fingerprints all over the Apologia David 
altera. In a following paper I hope to deal with a contributory 
class of evidence—that concerned with vocabulary and diction, 
and to that extent with the general question of style. 


(To be concluded) 


' Both texts are, of course, from the Old-Latin version ; they are very 
different in the Vulgate. 


2 Ostrum and purpura are only two words for the same thing, and we 
do not expect to find them thus side by side. 
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THE EXTENSION OF ST THOMAS’S 
DOCTRINE OF KNOWLEDGE BY 
ANALOGY TO MODERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS! 

by Dr A. M. FARRER 


T THOMAS introduces the doctrine of knowledge by 

analogy in connexion with statements about the divine 

being, because God appears mysterious to us and our know- 
ledge of Him in some manner indirect. When we look around 
us now, the field of mystery seems so much expanded, we seem 
to have indirect knowledge of so many things beside the supreme 
Being, that it becomes a natural experiment to extend the 
analogical method. 

The plight of modern philosophy surely clamours for it. If 
we cast our eye back over the last three centuries, we see one 
realm after another lose its straightforwardness and cover itself — 
with mystery, so that the philosophers are no longer assured 
in giving a positive account of it. Modern philosophy began with 
two convictions : anyhow there were two things of which we 
had clear, distinct, and proper knowledge: our own, active 
conscious being within, and extended physical substance without. 
It was clear that man knew these two realities, not of course in 
all their particular detail—there he might be baffled—but in 
their general nature: he knew what soul was, and what body 
was: and to these two pieces of knowledge he could add a third 
—he knew the process by which he apprehended them, the 
knowing act. That was the starting point. But what has the. 
journey been like? Since Berkeley only the rash have been con- 
fident of knowing what physical body is: since Hume and Kant 
the enduring soul or self has been hunted for among the various 
data of consciousness, a hypothetical needle in an apparent 
bundle of hay. And as for the knowing act, what has become of 
that ? It is handled with confidence only in so far as it is not 
the act of real knowledge: its structure is analysed, but its 
real veridicality is sometimes not allowed to be a question at 
all, and sometimes defined in a negative manner which is at 
variance with the beliefs by which men must live. 

The course of modern philosophy is like the story-book Russian 
journey, where one after another of the sledge-team is thrown 


1A lecture delivered by the Chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford, to the 
Aquinas Society, London. 
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to the following wolves : knowledge of body, knowledge of soul, 
knowledge of knowledge glut in turn the jaws of darkness. 
But who is the Prince ? Which is the sacred person whom we are 
anxious to convey safe at any sacrifice to journey’s end ? He is 
the ideal of clarity and distinctness, the principle exclusive of all 
mystery, of everything that is baffling and opaque. 

Now it cannot be denied that such a Prince has the marks 
of royalty about him, fit to command the allegiance of a true 
philosopher. If he had no rival, we should have no choice but 
to follow him. But he has a rival, and we have to choose. In the 
end we have got to make up our minds about the ideal and 
standard of philosophic knowledge. Either the ideal is subjective 
—the maintenance of the highest clarity in our own thinking : 
or it is objective, the fullest apprehension of what really exists, 
whether we can get our thinking about it perfectly clear or not. 
Naturally the two ideals are not completely antithetical. If 
our ideal is the apprehension of real being, it will do us no 
harm to think clearly—indeed we must think as clearly as the 
subject-matter allows. But in the last resort we cannot worship 
two gods. Either objective apprehension or subjective clarity 
must take precedence. If it is to be subjective clarity, then we 
shall make of it a sort of sieve or filter, and only what will come 
through it will exist for us: we shall have erected an effective 
barrier against the apprehension of anything, however im- 
portant, which cannot be handled by our standard technique : 
we shall be too intellectually fastidious to know God or the 
soul. If, on the other hand, our first loyalty is to real appre- 
hension, we shall bend and twist our mental techniques in what- 
ever way is required for fitting them to the nature of things : 
of which the supreme example is, of course, the knowledge of 
God, the view of whom strains to the uttermost and almost 
breaks the best faculties of the human mind. 

One of the reasons why the Christian thinker may find himself 
discontented and baffled in the world of modern philosophy is 
that his appetite is for real being, and not for subjective integrity : 
and his discontent may find solace with the mediaeval philo- 
sophers, who did at least prefer the grasp of what is to the most 
spotless intellectual respectability. But it is idle to pretend that 
we can reassert today the straightforwardness of mediaeval 
epistemology. So many centuries of philosophic criticism and 
scientific development cannot be written off. The modern passion 
for intellectual clarity really has shown that other realities 
beside the divine are incurably mysterious: and we have got 
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to wrestle with the mystery, and not deny it. If we want to 
borrow from the mediaevals, let us borrow what can help us. 
They did develop an instrument for wrestling with mystery, 
where they saw mystery, viz. the analogical method. It is for 
us to apply it in fresh fields. 

The traditional Thomist would have drawn a hard and sharp 
distinction between our knowledge of sensible finite substances 
and our knowledge of God. The finite substance, he would say, 
offers itself to us through its sensible accidents: and it is the 


_ very business of our intellect to grasp the thing of which these 


sensible accidents are the accidents. In many cases, no doubt, 
we are unable to obtain an intellectual grasp of the specific 
essence, but we have a genuine concept of the generic: I may 
not see from watching a cat just wherein cathood consists, but 
I have a proper knowledge of the cat as an animal. I may not 
penetrate the special nature of gold, but I know it properly as 
physical body with certain distinguishing marks. Such recog- 
nitions of the real in the sensible world are the typical achieve- 
ments of the human intellect, its first and natural employment. 
It is otherwise with the knowledge of God. The divine being 
does actually (like the finite sensible being) come to bear on my 
conscious existence, and that indeed at every point, since the 
presence of the finite is always the effect of infinite creative 
power. But here the similarity ends. The lineaments of the divine 
essence do not present themselves in and with the immediate 
objects of sense-knowledge, as the forms of creaturely essence 
do. The creatures are not perceptible aspects of the divine being 
in which His nature is known, they are signs quite other than 
Himself whereby He is indirectly signified. Therefore my know- 
ledge of God is analogical, whereas my knowledge of finite 
substances is not. I apprehend finite substances for what they 
are, but to God’s being I can only analogize from the creaturely 
signs. I perceive that the act of existing, always limited in the 
creature, must be unlimited in the supreme original; but as 
to what manner of act this unlimited act must be, I cannot tell, 
except by analogizing from creaturely effect to creative cause. 
I can think about God only by the aid of diagrams, in which the 
least inadequate aspects of creaturely being are paradoxically 
combined to yield some representation of the Creator. 

Now I am about to suggest that for a modern the balance of 
this contrast has considerably altered, and that what we take to 
be our apprehension of finite substances approximates far more 
towards the traditional account of our apprehension of God 
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than strict traditionalism would have said. I hope I do not need 
to forestall the accusation that I eliminate the impassable gulf 
which must always yawn between knowledge of the Creator and 
knowledge of the creature. The gulf remains. By subjecting the 
finite to analogical method we do not de-finitize it. Not all 
objects in the knowledge of which there is an element of indirect- 
ness are equally indirectly known or equally transcendent to 
our apprehensions. The finite substance does not transcend my 
knowledge as the infinite substance transcends it, and yet it may 
transcend my knowledge all the same. 

The modern mind (let me now venture to say) does find much 
of what we said about the knowledge of God applicable to our 
knowledge of finite being. We are most of us in much doubt 
about the nature of the physical world, and how far the theories 
of physicists can be taken as descriptive of what it really is: but 
in any case there are few of us who think that the lineaments 
of physical reality are directly signified to us by the sensible 
accidents. We say of the physical, something far more like what 
the mediaeval would say of the divine being, that it is indirectly 
signified to us by the sensible signs, that we cannot give ourselves 
a clear and proper account of it, but are reduced to using dia- 
grams, in which certain elements selected from the sensible signs 
are combined to yield some sort of indirect representation—- 
presumably an analogical representation. 

I should like to explain myself here by way of reference to a 
contemporary writer who—to her great praise be it said—does 
grapple with real being, without in any way masking the diffi- 
culties of the attempt. Miss Dorothy Emmett, if I do not misrepre- 
sent her, gives the following account of our knowledge of physical 
being. The external reality acts on us, not first on our intellect 
or sense, but on the process of our existence: we are affected 
by it not first in the order of knowing, but in the order of being 
and cause: this is the fundamental fact for all our knowledge 
to build upon. This real interaction of the other being with our 
own gives signs of itself at the conscious level in the phenomena 
of sense. The scientific intellect interprets the sense-phenomena 
as revealing not primarily the external real things, but the 
interaction-events between those things and our own sensitive 
bodies ; from which it proceeds to an interpretation of further 
interaction-events, not between external things and our sense- 
organs, but between external things and other external things. 

But (Miss Emmett proceeds) how can we talk about inter- 
action-events between real things, signified to us by sense-signs, 
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but not actually revealed im those signs ? For the raw-material of 
our physical knowledge must surely be the data of sense and 
whatever is directly revealed in those data, if anything is :- and 
if we have to try to talk about some other mysterious events 
of interaction, lying behind the data, but not actually revealed 
in and with the data, how are we to do it ? We do it, she replies, 
by the use of analogies drawn from the sense-data. Physicists 
admit that they make use of mental ‘dummies’ ; e.g., they think 
of the structure of the atom as a planetary system: they allow 
themselves to contemplate visible coloured balls rotating at a 
speed slow enough to be watched round a central ball or group of 
balls: and this they find it convenient to do, though they do not 
seriously believe that electrons are coloured, visible or spherical, 
or indeed inclosed within a simple contour of any kind. Yet 
by these sensible dummies they think usefully about their non- 
sensible realities. How can this be ? If this is not knowledge by 
analogy, what is? 

Miss Emmett reports that the physicists, taxed with this, are 
mostly inclined to deny that they take the dummies seriously : 
they would like to call them mere imaginative aids, mere mental 
clothes-horses on which to hang the algebraic formulae which are 
the real stuff of their art. It is only the algebra that signifies. 
But Miss Emmett will not let them get away with this. She 
agrees, of course, that if the physicists say the mathematical 
business is their stock-in-trade, no outsider is in a position to 
contradict them. But she claims the right, as a philosopher, to 
ask what the algebraical formulae are about. Physics may be 
mathematical, but it is not just mathematics: it is mathematics 
applied : but applied to what ? To the physical world, no doubt, 
but what is the physical world, unless it is that which we represent 
analogically to ourselves ‘by these ridiculous dummies? We 
may not take the dummies very seriously, but they do at least 
signify to us something existing in itself, spatially located, and 
interacting, and so distributed as to allow of the mathematical 
formulae being applied to it in some sort of way. It is no use 
saying (for example) that the mathematical formulae apply to 
the appearances of sense, for plainly they do not. It is all right, 
then, for the physicists to say that it is only in the mathematical 
aspect of physical interaction that they are interested, but it is 
vain for them to deny that they have any notion of physical 
interaction at all: and so the philosophers are entitled to tie the 
dummies round the physicists’ necks and make them wear the 
badge. 
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Miss Emmett proceeds, now, to give an opinion of her own. 
The dummies do not (she suggests) positively signify at all the 
nature of the forces interrelated in physical interaction: it 1s 
simply the relations between the dummies which are analogies 
of the real relations. Now here a point of crucial importance 
arises : and I feel moved to accuse Miss Emmett of the logical 
fault which she finds in her mathematical physicists. It is no 
use, she says, their saying that their art is all mathematics, 
for what are the mathematics about ? So now we will say to her : 
it is no use her saying that the analogical representation is of 
relations only: for what do the relations relate ? We cannot 
have a complex of relations which might be relations between any 
terms whatsoever : some general description of the related things 
is implied in the mere statement of the relations. If we say ‘A is 
to the north of B’, we have not said what A is—it may be a 
cyclone, an elephant or a haystack ; but it cannot be a moral 
virtue or a logical implication. Thus if we give a significant 
analogical description of physical interactions, we must be at 
least implying some general description of physical forces— 
presumably itself also an analogical description. 

This point is pretty familiar to us from the discussion of 
theological analogy. Kant appears to have said that theological 
analogies are about the relation we bear to God and not about 
God. Thus, if we call Him Father we mean that we are related 
to Him as sons. Well, Father is, in any case, a relative descrip- 
tion. One is a father because he has children. But not any sort 
of being can significantly be made the father-term in a father- 
child relation of which man is the child-term ; not even if the 
relation is analogically interpreted. Suppose we knew about God 
no proposition except of the following type: ‘God is an X to 
which we are related as children to father, in whatever sense 
the nature of this X admits the father-relationship with us: 
but we do not know in the least what the nature of this X is’. 
If that were all we knew, we should not know anything very 
valuable, and it is pretty obvious that those who acknowledge 
God their Father begin with the conviction that He is a living. 
spirit, after the pattern of whose similitude we have been created. 
But this is to proceed from analogical knowledge about our 
relation with God to analogical knowledge about what God is 
like. We may, of course, make to Kant the same practical con- 
cession as Miss Emmett made to the physicists. They can, if 
they like, concentrate their attention on the mathematical 
relations only, to the neglect of physical being: and in like 
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manner, if there is a school of theologians who wish to concentrate 
their interest entirely on what God does for them, to the exclusion 
of all interest in God Himself, we may dislike their religion, but 
we cannot object to their logic. It is only if they go on to say 
that their consideration of man’s relation to God presupposes no 
conception of what God is: or that the truth of their conception 
of the relation is completely independent of the truth of their 
conception of God—it is only if they say these things that we 
shall add absurdity to impiety on the list of their crimes. 

To return to the physical realm, and to Miss Emmett. Let 
us recall that, according to her, the beginning of physical know- 
ledge is not the interaction of the external with the external, 
but the interaction of the external with us. It is on this inter- 
action, the interaction in which we are implicated, that we found 
our primary analogical interpretations: we afterwards extend 
them to the purely external realm: though even there they 
continue to bear the mark of their personal origin. All this only 
goes to strengthen the parallel between theological analogy and 
physical analogy. In both cases reality beyond ourselves (God, 
the physical substance) comes to bear upon us: in both cases 
we respond by analogizing: analogizing, according to Miss 
Emmett, upon the relation of the reality to ourselves, and not 
upon its nature. 

Now we have complained that this will not do: that we cannot 
analogize upon a relation without by implication determining 
the nature of the terms related. Of course we might give an 
analogical account of the relation, while having a proper, direct, 
non-analogical conception of the related terms; that would be 
even better; but it seems plain that Miss Emmett does not 
suppose we are in such happy case. If we had any conception of 
the external- reality itself, it would be an analogical conception, 
she thinks. So when we complain to her that she gives us an 
analogical account of a relation with one of its ends unhappily 
hanging in air, she will have to take it that we are challenging 
her to give an analogical account of the missing term, not a 
straight account of it. And at this point (I think) she replies : 
‘I can make no sense of such an account: you may tell me 
that I have got to give it, but I can only say that I cannot, and 
that I do not see it to play any actual part in our thought about 
the physical world, or about God’. If this is her position, then 
presumably she will adopt a formulation which avoids the | 
difficulty of a relation relating one knows not what: and it 
seems probable that she will turn to the conception of continuity 
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of process in which the distinction between terms and relations, 
apparently asserted in the analogue, disappears in the analogate. 

But it is not our business to chart out imaginary journeys for 
Miss Emmett. Since we are going a different way ourselves, and 
propose to maintain analogical knowledge both of God and of 
physical being, it will profit us more to consider her difficulties 
about such alleged analogical knowledge. They are real enough, 
and are centred round the Thomist doctrine of ‘proportionality’. 
She says, and rightly, that the notion of knowledge by propor- 
tionality alone is nonsense. If we know of God, for example, that 
existence applies to Him, not in the sense in which it applies 
to us, but in some sense which we are powerless to fix 1m any way 
whatsoever, then we know just exactly nothing about Him: 
and if we use this nothing as a scale by which to determine other 
analogies, telling ourselves that God’s wisdom is proportional 
to His existence as our wisdom is to ours, we do not increase 
our sum of knowledge. If there is some clothes-horse of non- 
analogical knowledge, however sketchy, then we may hope to 
drape it with any number of handsome analogies, but if there is 
none, the draperies will simply not stand up, the analogies will 
tell us nothing. 

This comment must be allowed to hold good. Pure analogical 

knowledge, in the sense of the analogy of proportionality, is 
_ pure nonsense, and St Thomas did not maintain anything of 
. the sort, nor does Miss Emmett think that he did. He meant, 
and we mean, that the reflective mind, in connexion with its 
apprehension of the finite being, has a confused conception of 
infinitude of being as that essence whereof the finite is a reduced 
and limited copy : and as that existence whereof every contingent 
existence is the effect. It is here that Miss Emmett cannot follow 
St Thomas. He saw that this apprehension was very obscure, 
and could only be rendered intelligible by means of analogical 
comment ; indeed the analogical comment springs up along 
with the apprehension from the very start. Yet unless the appre- 
hension were there, there would be nothing for the analogical 
comment to clarify. 

I propose now to make a dogmatic exposition of theological 
and physical analogy by means of a distinction between three 
terms. I will speak of a supernatural object, a connatural object, 
and a perspicuous object. 

The supernatural object is God, who utterly transcends our 
nature and our faculties. The connatural object is finite physical 
being which transcends in some degree our faculties, but does not 
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_ transcend our nature, for we share the same nature. The per- 
_ spicuous object is the sensible sign, which transcends neither our 
nature nor our faculties: and that is why I call it perspicuous, 
because our faculties perceive all that there is in it. A sense-datum, 
a patch of colour qua seen, a-tone of sound in so far as heard, and 
so forth, is perspicuous by definition: it is only when we raise 
the question of what physical being it is the sign, that we arrive 
at the non-perspicuous. 

_ Now what is it that drives us to the employment of analogy ? 

Is it the object which transcends our nature, or the object which 
transcends our faculties ? Surely it is the object which transcends 
our faculties, every non-perspicuous object, not the supernatural 
object only. The supernatural object is certainly non-perspicuous, 
and supremely so: but the connatural object is also non-per- 
spicuous, and it is surely evident that the non-perspicuous needs 
to be analogized from the perspicuous. For example, I believe 
myself to have an indubitable awareness of my own acts of 
voluntary decision ; this is a connatural object, for it belongs 
to my own nature, but it is not a perspicuous object, for if it 
were, there would not have been endless discussion of its nature 
irom the beginning of philosophical history until the present day, 
nor would it be possible for the philosophic fool to say in his 
heart, There is no will. It is not a perspicuous object ; and in 
thinking about its nature I find myself quite unable to proceed 
without using analogies of it drawn from the realm of perspicuous 
objects, i.e. the objects of sense. I may say, for example, that a 
voluntary decision is a choice between alternatives ; and this 
statement carries with it the shadowy fable of a hand taking 
an apple and leaving a pear, or whatever the analogy may be: 
And yet the mental decision precisely is not the perceptible event : 
we know before we start thinking about mental decision that hands 
take apples to the neglect of pears ; we are not discussing that, 
we are discussing the inward event which we believe sometimes 
to be the cause of such outward events ; and yet we use the out- 
ward event analogically to help us with thinking the inward 
event : and I do not believe that we can do without this analogy, 
or some other. 

Let it be agreed, then, that we have a confused awareness of 
the connatural object, and a still more confused awareness of 
the supernatural object reached by suitable reflexion upon the 
connatural object : and that we analogize about the connatural 
object from the perspicuous object, and about the supernatural 
object from the connatural object : and that, however odd it may 
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seem, we do by means of such analogizing make thought possible 
for us about our non-perspicuous objects. 

We found ourselves saying above that the human mind may, 
in fact, concentrate its attention on the relation between our 
objects and ourselves, and not on the nature of those objects. 
For example, there might be some theologians who want to 
think of the relation of the soul to God, and not about God. 
We were inclined to feel that in theology such an exclusive 
direction of attention would be arbitrary and perverse, but that 
it might well be otherwise with physics. It may be that a concen- 
tration on measurable interactions is the proper business of 
physics: and that an attempt to grapple with what physical 
being or force is in itself would always yield meagre and unin- 
structive results. Here is a distinction ready to hand dividing 
several fields of knowledge: fields in which it is natural or 
profitable to direct our analogizing upon the being of real objects, 
and fields in which it is not, but where we are content to study 
the patterns of interaction. Science of most kinds appears to 
belong to the second class, historical and personal knowledge 
to the first : for it would be odd if I had to admit that I take 
no interest in what my friend’s existence is in itself, but only 
in how his existence affects his environment: and it would be 
equally odd if I had to make the same confession about my 
incerest in the mind of Virgil or whomever else I delight to read. 

_ This distinction between fields of knowledge may help us to 
tidy up something that we have all heard of. Wilhelm Dielthey 
distinguished rigidly between humane studies, Geisteswissen- 
schaften, in which we interpret other people’s minds, and natural 
sciences, in which we construct hypothetical patterns of natural 
law. He made out his case: and anyone who, having read him, 
or more probably Professor H. A. Hodges’s admirable exposition 
of him, goes away and continues to treat either the method of 
natural science or the method of personal understanding as 
typical for all knowledge, must be impervious to argument. 
But the sturdy realist is left with a dissatisfied feeling. There 
cannot, surely, be two sorts of knowledge quite distinct : 
knowledge is just getting hold of the way things are : and there 
can hardly be two quite distinct realms of finite being open 
to our inspection, as though we were studying (a) physical 
bodies and (b) angels: since we start from sense-signs in either 
case, and the world which signifies itself to us through sense- 


signs must surely all be the same world, whether the signs speak 
of things or persons. 
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In this perplexity we may perhaps derive some comfort from 
the system of ideas which was propounded above. Whether 
we are approaching personal being by the method of the humane 
studies, or laws of nature by the method of the natural sciences, 
we are in any case approaching the connatural object by the aid 
of the perspicuous object: but we are turning our attention, 
and applying our analogical interpretation, in different directions. 
In-the case of personal understanding we’attend to what the con- 
natural object’s existence is like, in the case of natural science 
- we attend to the action of the connatural object upon us or on 
another connatural object, in so far as that action is measurable. 
But this limitation of attention involves no limitation of belief : 
we do not disbelieve that the physical being or force is something 
in itself or deny that we have some idea of it, however shadowy : 
still less do we disbelieve that the personal being acts on his 
environment by actions regular and measurable. There would, 
indeed, be no possibility of confusion here but for the fact that 
we analogize. If we had a simple clear and wholly direct aware- 
ness of the objects of physical and personal study respectively, 
we should see that what we call the physical realm is a tissue 
of relations between real forces always taken for granted but 
never brought into the central focus of attention: whereas what 
we call the personal realm is the revealed existence of actual 
beings. This would all be clear if our view of these two realms 
were direct. But since we do in fact view them both not without 
analogical constructions, we are liable to be puzzled. The physical 
construction seems to represent a realm of being, a type of 
object, and so does the personal construction : and so we find 
ourselves wondering which construction gives us the true realm 
of being, or if both are true, how they are to be accommodated 
together in one universe. 

We have been suggesting one possible fruit of the extension 
of analogical method to the study of finite being. But analogical 
method will not simply assist the solution of this and that 
philosophical puzzle : it must save philosophy itself. The modern 
philosophers, having nailed the colours of clear-and-distinct 
thinking to the mast, have been obliged by their principle to 
throw more and more of the cargo out of the ship. Now there 
is no going back upon the work of the critical philosophers, 
and if we are to re-apply philosophical method to the world 
of real being and recover the science of metaphysics, we have 
got to give a credible account of how the mind proceeds in 
approaching real being—the supernatural object ultimately, but 
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primarily the connatural object. It is no use telling men who 
have devoted themselves to the ideal of the clear-and-distinct 
that our thought about the connatural object is clear-and-distinct, 
because it is not, and they have discovered that it is not. But 
if it can be agreed that this thinking is analogical, then the 
champions of the clear-and-distinct can apply their special 
talents to the analysis of analogical form, and make that analysis 
clear-and-distinct : for though analogy may not give us clear 
and distinct knowledge of that about which we analogize, there 
is nothing to prevent our having a clear-and-distinct account of 
what analogizing itself is, and of its several varieties or modes. 
And by such an enquiry we shall justify analogical thinking, 
including that metaphysical thinking which is analogical: and 
we shall gain a clearer understanding of the nature of our know- 
ledge of the real. 


|A notice of Miss Emmett’s book The Nature of Metaphysical 
Thinking (Macmillan), referred to by Dr Farrer in the article 
above, will be found in THE DownsIbDE REvIEw, April 1946.] 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND 
INTROSPECTION 


By Dom OswaLp SUMNER and Dr F. B. ELxKiscu 


CLERIC has to do a course of scholastic psychology during 
his training for the priesthood, but as a rule he receives 
no professional instruction in modern psychology. These 
two psychologies approach the soul of man from different stand- 
points, Aristotelian scholastic psychology revealing the structure 
of the human soul with the aid of a priori methods and from a 
purely ontological point of view, and modern psychology seeking 
to enter the field of the soul from an entirely empirical point of 
view, constructing its theories on the anatomy of the psyche 
only on the scientific observations which it has made. These 
two approaches are complementary rather than contradictory, 
as has been well shown by Dom Moore in his Cogmitive Psychology.1 
Fortunately Fr Witcutt’s little book Catholic Thought and 
Modern Psychology and the excellent articles by Fr Victor 
White, o.p., in Blackfriars have at least introduced the subject 
to priests, though these are only pointers towards the great 
field that lies before us. Many misconceptions need to be cleared 
away before all prejudice against this subject can be wholly 
removed and in some quarters it is supposed to be very dangerous 
to the spiritual and moral life. Yet we must make some attempt 
to understand it, for ‘psychoanalysis’ has become one of the 
catchwords of our time. People are attracted by it; they feel 
it will give them the key to their difficulties and help them 
to gain a better understanding of their motives in their actions 
and reactions towards others. On the other hand they feel a 
distaste for it as a morbid kind of instrument which would 
entangle them more and more in the workings of their own 
minds and unfit them for their duties and their contacts with 
the outer world. It is not sufficient to shrug one’s shoulders 
and to declare that healthy common sense is all the psychology 
we need, for this ts to overlook the many far-reaching discoveries 
which have been made by investigators during the last century. 
That the subject contains dangers we do not deny, but let us 
remember that Aristotle was at one time considered a most 
dangerous author whom no Christian could safely. read. 
Two aspects have to be distinguished in the study of modern 
psychology ; there is the theoretical system in general on the 


1J. P. Lippincott Co. 1939. 
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one hand, and the particular application of it in psychotherapy ~ 
on the other. Psychotherapy is used for the treatment of mal- 
adjusted individuals, neurotic cases, persons suffering from 
‘invasions from the unconscious’! or tending to mental unbalance. 
The theory, however, has a far wider application and can prove 
of great assistance to all those whose business it is to understand 
the movements and workings of the human mind.? It gives a 
deeper understanding of all human art  products,? whether 
literary, plastic or graphic ; it throws new light on history, folk 
lore, anthropology, sociology and other sciences ; and, last but 
not least, it gives a new angle of approach to the study of religion 
and religious symbolism. Any priest will find great ‘assistance 
from a careful study of the theories of analytical psychology, 
not only in his private life but also in his work as liturgical 
minister, preacher, confessor, teacher, or pastor. 

In this article we wish to try to clear away one of the great 
objections to this science which are constantly raised by religious 
men—‘it will lead only to morbid introspection’. But before 
attacking the problem we must carefully outline our own position 
and define our use of terms. First of all, then, we are writing 
only from the point of view of Analytical Psychology, the psycho- 
logy of C..G. Jung, and take into account no other school of 
psychology. Perhaps a’ word of apology is needed for our pre- 
ference for this system. Why should we choose any special 
system instead of contenting ourselves with an eclectic approach 
as some Catholic writers appear to do? 

The chief ground for our adherence to Jung’s psychology is 
that he alone presents us with a system that does not depend 
on any mechanistic theory of causality; other systems hold 
that every psychological effect is to be traced to some event 
in the previous life of the subject. Their aim is to make the 
patient ‘normal’—the meaning of ‘normal’ depending ‘on the 
pattern approved by society as that which is desirable for its 
members, The adjuster’s view of ‘normality’ is all important to 
the patient and to those who have to direct the patient to a 
therapist. The pattern of future behaviour is to be determined 
by the adjustments. The freedom of the patient seems to vanish, 
and he is made into a being who may be satisfactory in the 

1 For a discussion of the ‘unconscious’ in this connexion cf. Dom Thomas 
Moore’s Dynamic Psychology, Chapter iii. 

j 2 For an excellent sketch of the theory and practice of Jung’s Psychology 
v. The Psychology of C. G. Jung by Jacobi. (Kegan Paul). 


3Cf. especially Jung’s ‘Psychology of the Unconscious’ and ‘Psychological 
Types’. (Kegan Paul). sychologica 
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eyes of his adjusters, but who may nevertheless not be the sort 
of being required by the demands of his particular psychology. 
No wonder that it is considered necessary to enquire into the 
beliefs and morals of the psychotherapist for fear that the 
patient may have his faith or morals destroyed by the appli- 
cation of compulsive patterns of behaviour ; we may also ask 
whether any true cure can be achieved by the destruction of 
the real freedom of the individual, though he may appear to 
be ‘better’ for the change. 

For the Jungian the whole position is altered. The historical 
causality of complexes is not denied, and the methods of releasing 
these complexes, as discovered by Freud, are recognized. Adler’s 
‘will to power’ is also accepted and plays its part. But the closed 
system of mechanical determinism is utterly rejected. The 
psyche is now considered from an energic point of view ; that is 
to say, there is considered to be a certain quantity of energy? | 
always present in it. The psyche is a self-regulating system 
in which the various conscious and unconscious activities are 
always compensating and balancing one another. And this 
energic activity has a purpose, which is expressed as ‘integration’ 
or ‘individuation’, i.e. ‘a conscious balance or equilibrium of 
undifferentiated and mutually compensating functions whose 
qualitative content emerges in the analysis itself and can in 
no way be determined beforehand’.? 

The result of this is that the therapist ceases to be a magician. 
He is rather the midwife, who assists at the birth of the integrated 
psyche. The analyst’s task is not primarily to help his patient 
to become adapted to life ; this may and will come more or less 
accidentally as the fruit of a successful analysis, for the analysis 
should not aim merely at making the patient ‘normal’. As Jung 
has pointed out, some people are neurotic precisely because 
they are normal. The patient is led to become an integrated 
individual, and to attain the goal of all his psychical energy. 
And this is not done by removing the patient’s freedom and 
responsibility but by increasing the demands which they make 
on him. There is no danger that the patient will have his religion 
filched from him, for the therapist does not lead the way or set 
the pace; his function is to accompany, humbly to seek for 
the meanings of the symbols which make their appearance— 
always keeping in mind the fact that a vital experience on the 


1 Called libido by Jung, who uses this term to express energy rather 
than sexuality. igs) 

2 Victor White, o.p., Psychotherapy and Ethics. (The NewmanAssociation). 

3 Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 55. (Kegan Paul). 
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part of the patient is the proof that the right interpretation 
has been found. If the wrong line is being taken, the psyche 
itself takes the correction in hand; the same problem will 
be presented again and again until the solution is found, or the 
therapist will be plainly rebuked by the images that present 
themselves. The result is that the danger to faith and morals is 
removed by this system. For, if the patient really have the faith, 
the attempt on the part of the psychotherapist to remove it 
would be resisted, and the unconscious would prove conclusively 
to him again and again that he is not integrating but destroying 
psychic life.! Dd 

We must also include among our reasons for preferring Jung’s 
system his general attitude towards religion. Far from regarding 
religion as an illusion or as ‘a neurosis of mankind’ which we 
should ‘explain in the same way as we should a neurotic obsession 
in our individual patients’,? Jung has slowly come to regard the 
‘absence of religion as the root cause of all adult psychological 
disease’.4 The cure will only be achieved, according to him, 
when a religious attitude is attained, or, if such an attitude is 
already present, when this attitude is correctly adjusted. This 
process will involve spiritual regeneration and be accompanied 
by, rebirth images, such as are familiar to the religious world in 
the form of baptisms and the like. The therapist must be in a 
position to understand these symbols and to interpret them 
aright when they appear. 

We may mention here the discovery in this system of the 
psychological necessity of the life to come ;4 again the doctrine 


1 For a more detailed defence we would refer the reader to Fr Victor 
White’s excellent paper ‘Psychotherapy and Ethics’, republished from 
Blackfriavs by the Newman Association. 

2 Freud: Moses and Monotheism, 1939. p. 91. Freud wrote from Vienna: 
‘Psychoanalytic research is in any case the subject of suspicious attention 
from Catholicism. I do not maintain that this suspicion is unmerited. If 
our research leads us to a result that reduces religion to the status of a 
neurosis. . . . we may he sure we shall incur in this country the greatest 
resentment from the powers that be. From that time (the publication of 
Totem and Taboo in 1912) I have never doubted that religious phenomena 
are to be understood only on the model of the neurotic symptoms of the 
individual which are so familiar to us as a return of long forgotten import- 
ant happenings in the primeval history of the human family, that they 
owe their obsessive character to that very origin.’ op. cit., p. 92. 

3Victor White, 0.p., The Frontiers of Theology and Psychology. (The Guild 
of Pastoral Psychology, 16 Hillside, London, S.W.19.) 

4Cf. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, pp. 128-31. Also Fr 
Witcutt, Child in Paradise, a Lecture published by the Guild of Pastoral 
Psychology. 
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of original sin and the evil effects of personal sins find striking 
confirmation in the work of any practising Jungian psychologist.! 

Following Jung’s system, then, we use the word psyche to 
express ‘the totality of all psychological processes both conscious 
and unconscious’? When we use this word we are not only re- 
ferring to the simple spiritual substance which we know as the 
soul. We also clearly distinguish between introversion and intro- 
spection. Introversion is an orientation or habitus’ which essen- 

tially conditions all psychic processes of the ‘introverted type’ ; 
_ it starts with the subject, the object being accorded at most a 
secondary, indirect value ; it is a cast of mind: introspection 
is an activity. Introversion, being an orientation or habitus, 
is the attitude of a person who desires first to ‘know himself’ 
so that he can then obtain a better understanding of the 
objective world outside; it is a ‘purposive concentration of 
energy into the unconscious for positive ends’. On the other 
hand introspection (or, as it is often called, inversion) sucks 
all energy into the complex-ridden ego like a whirlpool. This 
tendency was plastically represented in a dream of a young 
woman who for many years lived an egotistic existence, 
indulging in daydreams, and who would scrutinize her 
behaviour in social contacts with painful exactitude for days 
on end. She dreamt she was in a street. On the other side of the 
road she saw a boy of her own age hard at work digging out all 
the pulp of an apple with a corkscrew. ‘That is exactly what I am 
doing with myself’ was her comment when she recounted this 
dream. 

Introspection, then, is considered a potential source of many 
evils. By this activity we mean a disproportionate attempt to 
ferret out the true springs of our actions by means of the closest 
scrutiny of motives, secret desires, hidden wishes and so on. 
Such a line of conduct is considered morbid, for it would lead 
to paralysis of the will, making any determined action almost 
impossible, cutting the subject off from the normal relationships 
and contacts of life, resulting in the end in a completely ‘shut in’ 


1 For some account of the connexions between psychology and theology 
we would refer the reader to The Frontiers of Theology and Psychology by 
Victor White, 0.p., already mentioned and to his article on St Thomas 
Aquinas and Jung’s Psychology (Blackfriars, June 1944). 

2 Psychological Types. (Kegan Paul), p. 588. . 

3 It is opposed to ‘extraversion’. For a full discussion v Jung’s Psycho- 
logical Types or more briefly Modern Man in Search of a Soul, Ch. iv. 

4 Baynes, Mythology of the Soul (Balliere, T indall and Cox), p. 168. 
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attitude that makes the fulfilment of the common duties of life 
almost impossible. ; 

Why should it be supposed that an interview with a psychologist 
will lead to introspection ? Because it is supposed by the unini- 
tiated that we can deal with the psyche only by poking inside, 
gazing within at the often obscure activities of the mind. The 
very word analysis suggests that an internal dissection is being 
undertaken ; it conjures up before our imagination the picture of 
the dentist’s chair or the operating theatre with all its apparatus 
and instruments, although in this case the dissection will be 
carried on with invisible mental knives. This notion also suggests 
that the psychologist is something in the nature of a magician, 
who possesses an almost superhuman knowledge of the human 
mind and character and is able with a few deft waves of his wand 
to carry out transformations of character which the patient and 
his friends have been unable to effect even when they have made 
persistent efforts over a long period. 

To obtain a truer idea of the role of analytical psychology we 
must realize that one of the chief tasks of the process is to dis- 
perse the patient’s tendency to isolation and so bring him back 
to a normal relationship with the outer world of everyday life. 
This is not a therapy which tries to produce beneficial results by 
administering a further dose of the disease. Introspection in 
the bad sense has nothing to do with this analytical procedure. 

The person who undergoes this form of therapy must be 
prepared to work hard at the tasks that will be required of him, 
and to persevere until a satisfactory solution of his problems has 
been reached. A couple of talks with a psychologist may be of 
interest, but they cannot possibly produce the effects of the 
therapy. When he has made up his mind to enter on this experi- 
ence, he is dealt with as a concrete individual. He is not asked 
to consider abstract qualities such as truth, honesty, fortitude, 
justice and the rest. If such matters were the direct object of 
interest, then presumably introspection would follow, for in the 
case of each action we should have to try and discover whether 
it contained these various qualities in all their purity. The endless 
attempts at ‘purity of intention’ in all our actions which would ° 
be necessary on such a view make the imagination reel. No ! 
The psychologist acts rather as a midwife, helping with the painful 
delivery of the ‘new man’. How does he do this ? 
_ First of all, there is an attempt to see clearly what the trouble 
is, and to keep the introspective activity, which, of course, is in- 
dispensable in the beginning of an analysis, within due bounds. For 
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example, in the course of a normal development an old grievance 
will be overcome by the healing factor of time. The person, having 
grown oldér, looks in a truer perspective at resentments 
resulting from more or less imaginary ill-treatment in childhood 
and sees the events in question as normal. But what of the 
person who is unable to disentangle himself from this complex ? 
_ Then, as is well known, the opportunity of talking about his 
difficulties, with a person who is ready and able to listen and 
understand, will have a releasing effect ; almost every psycho- 
logical method uses this beneficial way of ‘abreaction’. In a 
similar way during the war soldiers suffering from ‘delayed 
shock’ recovered as a result of recounting the whole dread- 
ful experience, e.g. of a bomb explosion, in all its detail, 
so giving themselves the chance to get rid of the emotions 
which they suppressed while they had to fulfil duties of great 
responsibility. There are, however, many cases in which this 
method of ‘abreaction’ is unsuccessful, and the patient remains 
‘fixated’ owing to an unusually accentuated emotional factor 
with which this complex is sometimes burdened; and then 
the analyst’s task is to give the analysant a chance to get rid 
of these emotions by a different method. Such ‘fixation’ will be 
an obstacle to all spiritual progress. The mere recollection of 
the actual facts will not help very much. This will merely be a 
repetition of the past experienced in the same setting. No liberating 
release will result and a standstill is reached. If, however, the 
patient is able to approach the same ‘infecting’ scene from a 
different angle, the lighting effects will be completely altered 
and the deep shadows will now be penetrated by our gaze. 
This will result in a new understanding and experience of the 
emotionally charged event, and it has been found that release 
from the whole complex will follow. This result is also greatly 
assisted by the creative activity that has been undertaken in 
the effort to discover the cause of the trouble. This creative 
activity has been found to be a wonderful transformer of 
psychological energy. By creative work is to be understood any 
product of the unconscious, not some carefully elaborated intel- 
lectual conception. It can take the form of story telling, painting, 
modelling and the like. With the help of the psychologist the 
patient will discover in these creative products some repre- 
sentation of his problem presented in a way which is quite 
fresh to him. It is not the artistic quality of the work that 
matters but the outward, external expression, however crude 
it may be. 
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As an example of this process we may take the case of a man 
inclined to introspective activity, suffering from anxiety and 
complete lack of self-confidence. He produced a dream that he 
stood in a square market-place. Over against him, some way 
off, was an older man. The dreamer tried to shoot this man 
with a gun; he failed to kill him and fled. He recognized a 
similarity to his father in this man, and entirely agreed that 
the dream showed him in pictorial form that he must get free 
from a ‘father-fixation’ from which he was suffering. It also 
showed him that he realized this but was using the wrong means 
to cure it—with ill-success and a state of panic in consequence. 

As a result of this externalization of the trouble the patient 
wlll now be able to look at the matter as though it were a kind 
of play, a play in which the writer, the producer, the actor 
and last but not least the actual theme is none other but himself. 
So he no longer gazes within himself but looks outwards, becomes 
a spectator, changes his introspectively directed activity into 
what we might call ‘extraspection’, and therewith achieves the 
attitude of an introvert, that is of a man who has become in- 
terested in himself as an object and then is enabled to direct his 
interest towards the outside world. 

We might take as an illustration a man surrounded by a 
wall which seems to prevent him from seeing out or getting out of 
one small circle. This wall is the subject’s personal trouble. 
The psychologist helps him to see it as something to stand 
on and not as an obstacle. In a little time he has climbed first 
on one stone and then another, and to his great surprise he now 
finds wide spaces and open views spreading on every side. And 
below he sees the silly little prison in which he was effectively 
held for so long. 

We must remember that the effects we have described were 
not discovered in the manner of scholastic psychology in the 
philosopher’s study but in the doctor’s consulting room, so 
that the theories which are evolved to explain why things work 
out in this way are afterthoughts on the psychotherapist’s 
practice. The theory on which this ‘extraspective’ technique is 
based may be put somewhat like this. What. we may call life- 
force or energy (‘libido’) has been concentrated by the patient on 
some emotionally charged event or series of events in the past. 
He has not grown out of these events. For this reason he is 
unable to turn his energies to new objects and relationships. 
He frequently concludes that he is a misunderstood victim of 
fate or circumstances. The psychotherapist sets out to draw off 
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the energy from the old ‘complex’ so that it can now be applied 
to the development of the whole life. So that far from being 
- concentrated upon the dark crannies of the past the gaze is 
turned to the prospect of the future. For this reason Analytical 
Psychology has been called by Jung a ‘prospective Psychology’. 
The ‘fixating’ effect of the past is destroyed by clothing the 
emotions of the complex in a tangible garb instead of leaving 
them in their intangible state ; the subject then comes to 
grips with them, understands them, lives them out and so gets 
on top of them. All this has the effect of releasing the dammed- 
up energy so that it can be used for living fully in future. 

It is plain, then, that the whole process of psychological 
treatment is really the opposite of introspection. It is actually 
the cure of introspection. As Baynes puts it,! ‘the cure of 
an inverted system (i.e. of an introspective activity) can be 
achieved only through introversion’. However, if we attempted 
actively to enter that realm of the psyche known to the analytical 
psychologist as the ‘unconscious’ and so to stimulate its contents, 
we might be confronted with most dangerous results which we 
should be unable to master. Both analyst and analysant have 
rather to sit at the door as beggars, waiting for any crumbs that 
may be given them. That is to say, they have to wait for the 
unconscious to produce what it will and merely to provide the 
containers in which the production will be held. And what the 
unconscious does in fact produce, at least in the beginning, are 
not intellectual concepts and ideas but the most despised of 
all the products of the human mind, a few fragments of phantasy, 
mere daydreams and the like. Yet when this ‘rubbish’ is carefully 
hoarded and incubated it leads to a completely new direction 
and outlook on life on the part of the subject who gave birth 
to these idle nothings. 

A classical example in the working out of these principles is 
to be found in The Tempest. There we find that Alonso, King 
of Naples, along with Sebastian, his brother, and Antonio, have 
deprived Prospero of his rightful possession of the kingdom. 
When, through the enchantments of Prospero, a ship bearing 
his various enemies to Naples on their return from Tunis is 
wrecked on the shores of an uninhabited island, the scene is 
set for the humiliation of the rogues. At last, after various 
adventures, the royal party is led by the enchanter, Ariel, 
towards Prospero’s cave. There the invisible Ariel, whom the 


'Op. cit., p. 168. 
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audience see as a Harpy, ‘has made mad’ the ‘three men of sin’ 
and then attacks their consciousness by allowing them to hear 
his voice as he recounts their crimes. 


. .. But, remember 
(For that’s my business to you !) that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 
Exposed unto the sea—which hath requit it !— 
Him, and his innocent child: for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores—yea, all the creatures, 
Against your peace. .. . Thee of thy son, Alonso, 
They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me, 
Ling’ring perdition (worse than any death 
Can be at once !) shall step by step attend 
You and your ways ; whose wraths to guard you from— 
Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads—is nothing but heart’s sorrow, 
And a clear life ensuing. 


These few lines bring about a complete change in Alonso. 
The general setting is similar to that of a dream. In sleep the 
normal control of the conscious mind over ‘the unconscious’ is 
interrupted and the night side of the personality—all that is 
repressed—comes to life in dreams. Shakespeare uses the trick 
of letting Alonso fall into madness, that is into a state of mind 
in which the rational mind has ceased exercising its supremacy. 
Alonso’s conscience, which has become solidified like a lump of 
concrete, could not be penetrated by the means ordinarily avail- 
able on the conscious level. The admonition of friends and pity 
for the sufferings of the victim, which usually come to the 
assistance of those with a sensitive conscience, are ineffectual 
here. If, however, in a state gf dissociation such as occurs in 
madness or sleep the concrete barrier has become less solid, 
consciousness may be successfully reached and attacked—so to 
speak—from below. With the eye and the ear of the unconscious 
the dreamer hears voices and sees pictures which convey a message 
in an unusual setting and often in disguised form and which may 
even move and shake the soul to its very depths. 


Alonso. QO, it is monstrous ... monstrous... 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it, 
The winds did sing it to me. . . and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper: it did bass my trespass. 
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Therefore my son i’th’ooze is bedded ; and 
I’ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded (he rushes towards the sea). 


These words show clearly that the whole complex has been 
externalized. All that split off part of the psyche which involved 
the crime with all its implications, including the repressed 
feelings and emotions of guilt, reproach and horror, has been 
projected into nature,itself and, for the first time and in a very 
impressive manner, becomes tangible in ‘wind and thunder’. 
Outside Alonso’s ego Nature’s voice, which of course is of the 
same order as the inner voice heard in a dream, has an over- 
whelming effect. The psyche is loosened and begins to vomit 
forth the poison. Note how perfectly the poet expresses this : 


All three of them are desperate : their great guilt, 
Like poison given to work a great time after, 
Now ’gins to bite the spirits. 


This, then, is the process of Alonso’s cure. He is now able 
to recognize his true state and the wickedness of his past deeds : 
he has seen his ‘shadow’. He resigns his Dukedom to Prospero 
and entreats his forgiveness. In other words he is enabled to act 
correctly and sincerely as a result of the release from his trouble. 
Once more we wish to stress the point that this cure is brought 
about through the vivid experience of his complex in a new 
and unusual way as something which occurs to the ego from 
outside. It will, therefore, never be effected by any amount of . 
close and scrupulous examination of conscience in the way in 
which an introspective personality like Hamlet would have 
excelled. 

This shows us the essence of analytical psychology: it looks 
within so as to enable one to look without ; it looks within so 
that with the help of an analyst the old ways of introspective 
argument may be abandoned and new creative powers may 
spring forth in their place. They were there before, but could 
not be used. Finally we want to raise one more point. The psyche 
is a vast territory of which the greater part is terra incognita 
to us. This is the region of the unconscious whose actual contents 
are hidden from us but which continually releases part of its 
dynamic force into the sphere of our consciousness, presenting 
it to us in various forms, in moods, desires and so forth. It is 
the sphere into which normally much of our conscious life recedes, 
over and above what is removed intentionally from our con- 
sciousness because of its unpleasant nature or for any other 
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reason. It is therefore also the sphere of ‘forgotten, repressed, 
subliminally perceived thought and felt matter of every kind’.! 
If the ego does not try*to establish contact with that sphere 
and to get food from it, if it shuts itself off from its own source, 
it will remain narrow and will not be able to get into healthy 
contact with the outer world. Jung’s method tries not only to 
instil into his patients the knowledge of this wider sphere within 
them but to lead them to realize its existence in most vivid 
experiences, and ‘only he who has had this experience is in a 
position to comprehend and attest its actuality’.? What a diff- 
erence is seen in the fundamental attitude of the girl who dreamt 
about the apple and the corkscrew when she saw herself in a 
dream dancing at a ball! This was not only ‘wishful thinking’ 
but also a sign of the revival and flowing of her energy, and it 
was accepted by her as such. In a later dream she was wandering® 

with boys and girls across open country, through a forest and 
‘over a frozen lake which she was afraid of crossing, lest the ice 
might break; yet it carried her safely. Her difficulties in life 
were by no means solved, but the world outside no longer looked 
as black as it formerly did, and ‘I know I am much better at 
bottom’, she said. All this shows the truth of an Indian saying : 
‘Change yourself, and you will enter a changed world’. 

We have not attempted to do more than indicate why we 
consider that Analytical Psychology cannot be charged with 
being morbidly introspective. This is found to be one of the 
great objections which Catholics and priests are wont to raise. 
It arose at a time when modern psychology was in its infancy 
and was chiefly based on materialistic thought. The patient had 
to recline on a couch and to pour out associations in an effort 
to find the ‘trauma’ which caused the trouble. Jung? repeatedly 
stresses the point that ‘his dynamic way of looking at events is 
a finally directed one, in contrast to the mechanistic, which is 
causal’. We may have given the impression that Jung’s psychol- 
ogy is a useful subject for study only for those who have to deal 
with neurotic individuals. This would be a false impression, for 
experience shows that the understanding and appreciation of all 
sides of life is immeasurably deepened by acquaintance with it. 


1 Jung, Psychological Types, p. 610. 
*C. G. Jung, quoted by Jacobi op. cit., p. 17¢ 
3Quoted by Jacobi, op. cit., p. 49. 
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A FOOTNOTE TO RECENT CRITICISM 
By J.C. MAXWELL 


EW critics today would subscribe to the view once current 
| Brie Measure for Measure is a ‘cynical’ or ‘unpleasant’ play, 
but the impression that it is a ‘problem play’ has tended 
to survive the misapprehensions that originally gave rise to 
that description. Some of the recent critics with whom I shall 
be concerned in this paper are still apt to find problems .where 
none exist, and even among those who are convinced that there 
are no problems, there are contradictory interpretations of 
elements in the play that Shakespeare must have meant to be 
clear and unambiguous. There has, it is true, been a good deal 
of clear gain. It is, for instance, not necessary now to argue 
for the thoroughly Christian nature of the play’s assumptions, 
which were clearly displayed first by Wilson Knight (The Wheel 
of Tire) and later (and apparently independently) by R. W. 
Chambers (Man’s Unconquerable Mind). Moreover, as regards 
structure, all recent critics recognize the providential function 
of the Duke’s part, and there is no need to refute criticisms such 
as that of Quiller-Couch, based on a too naturalistic interpre- 
tation of the part. But there is still room for a general survey, 
and even one rather heavily weighted, as this one is, with com- 
ment on recent criticism may prove useful. 

It is not easy to see why Measure for Measure should have 
raised so many problems in the minds of its critics. It is unusually 
clear in its outlines, and if criticisms were to be made one would 
expect them to be on the score rather of stiffness and schematism 
than of over-complexity and uncertainty of handling. There is 
indeed a certain cavalier virtuosity in the way in which Shakes- 
peare handles a difficult plot, and comparison with his source- 
play shows the degree of conscious and deliberate choice he 
employed. But difficulties are felt! only if one lays the emphasis 
in the wrong places. Hence much of what I have to say will be 
avowedly a restatement of what I take to be obvious. 

I distinguished above the critics who find problems which do 
not exist from those who, without finding problems, none the 
less disagree with each other about what is in the play, and my 
paper falls naturally into two parts, corresponding to that dis- 
tinction. First, then, I want to deal with the pseudo-problems 


11 ignore possible minor problems of a bibliographical nature. 
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created by an imperfect grasp of the presuppositions of the play. 
Here there are two main inter-connected topics to be dealt with : 
(a) the policy of the Duke ; (b) the nature of Claudio’s offence. 
On both of these, some critics have made the mistake of treating 
data of the action as if they were questions dealt with in it. 

(a) The Duke’s policy and the nature of justice. 

The Duke leaves Vienna, deputing his judicial functions 
entirely to Angelo, who proceeds to the strict enforcement of 
laws for the suppression of sexual vice that had become a dead 
letter. Later (I, iii) the Duke explains that this enforcement 
would have come less well from himself: ‘Sith ‘twas my fault 
to give the people scope, | ’Iwould be my tyranny to strike and 
gall them | For what I bid them do: for we bid this be done, | 
When evil deeds have their permissive pass | And not the punish- 
ment’ (35-9) [line references to Craig’s Oxford Shakespeare]. 
The absurdity of naturalistic character-criticism with regard 
to this speech (e.g., Raleigh as quoted by Chambers, op. cit., 
p. 280) is obvious, but I am not sure that even those critics who 
have grasped the kind of thing Shakespeare is doing in his treat- 
ment of the Duke have taken this passage sufficiently in their 
stride. Some of them have greatly over-estimated its importance, 
and have been led to think that it was one of Shakespeare’s 
main concerns in Measure for Measure to discuss problems of the 
proper enforcement of law. I do not say that he had no interest 
in those problems, but they are certainly not at the centre of 
the play. In order to place the Duke’s remarks here in their 
context, it will be well to see at what stage in the action they 
come. In I, i, the Duke has deputed his functions to Angelo. 
In I, 11, we see the first fruits of Angelo’s tenure of office, including 
the action that sets the main plot in motion, the arrest of Claudio. 
So far, then, we have had the main datum of the action set 
before us. The newly-appointed deputy begins his rule by enforc- 
ing an obsolete law. The attitude the audience is meant to take 
towards the law will be discussed later. In the meantime, we may 
note that Claudio only complains of its desuetude, and does 
not deny that the offence is a real one. If now we pass on to II, i, 
we find a discussion between Angelo and Escalus on the enforce- 
ment of the law, leading up to Angelo’s momentous : ‘When I, 
that censure him, do so offend, | Let mine own judgment pattern 
out my death, | And nothing come in partial’ (29-31). Compared 
‘with these scenes, I, iii is in the nature of an interlude. It adds © 
to, and enriches, the total pattern, but should not be taken as 
complicating the assumptions of the play. In particular, the lines 
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quoted above should not lead us either to treat the enforcement 
of laws after disuse as a problem calling for solution within the 
framework of the play, or to attribute any special theories on 
the matter to the Duke. To deal with the second point first, it 
is odd that even Wilson Knight launches out into quite an 
elaborate psychological analysis of the Duke’s methods : ‘His. 
government has been inefficient, not through an inherent weak- 
ness or laxity in him, but rather because meditation and self 
analysis, together with profound study of human nature, have 
shown him that all passions and sins of other men have reflected 
images in his own soul. . . To such a philosopher government 
and justice may begin to appear a mockery, and become abhor- 
rent. His judicial method has been original: all criminals were 
either executed promptly or else freely released (IV, ii, 137).! 
Nowhere is the peculiar modernity of the Duke in point of 
advanced psychology more vividly apparent’ (op. cit., p. 86). 
All this is quite beside the point. The lines quoted are surely an 
example of the supererogatory explanation that can be taken 
or left according to taste. Shakespeare seems to say, ‘If you want 
any special motive for the Duke’s withdrawal, here is one’. 
But we might just as well swallow the convention whole. 
Equally absent from the play is any primary concern with 
subtle problems of enforcement of law in general. Of course it 
is assumed that there ave difficult practical problems, but the 
play is not concerned with working them out in and through 
the action, in the sam2 way as it is concerned with forgiveness 
and temptation and the fear of death. The commonsense assump- 
tion is made that Angelo’s enforcement of this particular law 
is over-harsh, and that order can be maintained by less violent 
means. Escalus, who, if anyone, represents the attitude of 
average enlightened tolerance, admits that a certain tightening- 
up is required (II, i, 4-6; 3c5-8), but the preceding slackness 
that has made it necessary is not stressed except as a presupposi- 
tion of the particular situation in which Claudio finds himself.? 


1A good example of Wilson Knight’s violent wresting of a harmless 
text—the Duke (as Friar) on being told that Barnardine has been a prisoner 
for nine years, remarks : ‘How came it that the absent duke had not 
either delivered him to his liberty or executed him ? I have heard it was 
ever his manner to do so.’ 

2 I am not denying that this aspect of the theme may have received added 
topical interest from the revival in 1604 of a statute ‘which punished with 
death all divorced or divorcing persons who married again while their 
former husbands or wives were living’ (Introduction to H. N. Hudson’s 
edition, p. 2; Arden edition, p. xi). 
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Moreover—a negative point but one of some moment—the 
denouement of the play casts no light on this problem of law 
and impulse which has been thought to be a central theme.? 

(b) Claudio’s offence. ne 

To some extent this has already been dealt with by implication. 
Just as we are not meant to raise, as problems to be treated in 
the course of the action, the various questions the critics have 
raised about the enforcement of the law, so we are not meant 
to look for subtle theories about sexual relations in the treatment 
of Claudio. The treatment is almost perfunctory, but it is easy 
enough to lay down schematically what the action requires. 
(1) The offence must be a real offence both morally and legally, 
first, because it is an offence carrying the death penalty according 
to the law of the land,-which is not meant to seem absurdly 
arbitrary, second, in order to give depth and seriousness to the 
whole situation, and particularly to Isabella’s pleading—she 
really does ‘abhor the vice’ she pleads for. (2) It must on the 
other hand have all the extenuating circumstances possible in 
order to bring out the harshness of Angelo’s verdict, and to make 
Claudio as sympathetic a character as possible. We may assume 
that in spite of the ‘true contract’ the offence, in the eyes of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, fulfilled the first as well as the 
second condition. But the main point is the lack of stress on 
the details. The offence, like the enforcement of the law, is a 
datum, not a problem for development. 

This lack of stress on Claudio’s offence, however, carries with 
it one consequence of some importance for the structure of the 
play, which I shall mention here though it carries forward into 
questions to be discussed in the second half of the paper. Angelo’s 
fate, unlike Claudio’s offence, is a major theme of the play, 
and it is of the essence of the action that he is guilty of the same 
offence he condemns. But Claudio’s offence is merely presupposed, 
not treated at length. The real working out of what it is that 
Angelo tries to suppress, and instead falls victim to, comes in the 
Overdone part of the play. The treatment here is at once more 
detailed, and more symbolic, with a wealth of choric comment. 
The condemnation of Claudio is a necessary factor of the plot, 
but the expression and symbol of Angelo’s attitude towards 


1 “What, Shakespeare seems to ask, is the relation between natural 
impulse and individual liberty on the one hand, and self-restraint and 
public law on the other?’ L. C. Knights, Scrutiny, Vol. X, pp. 222-3. 
The following article in the same periodical, by F. R. Leavis, provides a 
generally successful reply on commonsense lines. See especially p. 240. ~ 
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sexual vice comes much more clearly in the pulling down of the 
brothels. And the comment on his policy is explicit : ‘Does 
your worship mean to geld and splay all the youth of the city ?’ 
(II, i, 248). Angelo’s action here is plainly both outcome and 
symbol of his suppression of his own carnal nature, and the 
comment strikes home to him both as judge and as individual. 
This has been generally recognized ; my more specific purpose 
has been to point out that there is no need to look to Claudio 
as a ‘case’ illustrating Shakespeare’s treatment of sexual impulse 
‘in the play. That is done in a different context, and we can see 
Claudio’s role in the play more clearly if we are not distracted 
by the idea that his offence is meant to interest us psychologically 
for its own sake. It is his attitude towards death, not the par- 
ticular circumstances in which, and actions by which, he has 
been brought face to face with it, that chiefly concerns us in him. 
The second main topic with which I undertook to deal was 
the divergence of opinion on certain important points between 
critics who agree in thinking the play a successful and unam- 
biguous work of art. Here the main question at issue is the 
attitude implied in the play towards Isabella, and here the con- 
trast is sharp between the two surveys that have most claim to 
a classic status, those of Wilson Knight and R. W. Chambers. 
I have little doubt that the reading of Chambers is the nearer 
of the two to the truth, but as Chambers did not explicitly deal 
with the arguments on which Wilson Knight based his view— 
arguments which have been echoed by later writers—and as he 
failed to make certain points that might have strengthened his 
position, I shall try to survey the evidence once more. 
Wilson Knight’s interpretation of Isabella is stated in the 
last few pages of his essay (The Wheel of Fire, pp. too ff.), and I 
cannot help thinking that those who have endorsed his view have 
been led by their just admiration for the main part of the essay 
to overlook the violence of his language. F. R. Leavis, for in- 
stance, in sponsoring Knight’s interpretation against that of 
Chambers, describes his essay as giving ‘the only adequate 
account of Measure for Measure I know’ (Scrutiny, Vol. X, p. 
240), but his own account of the appropriate attitude does not 
go by any means as far in unfavourable criticism of Isabella. 
_as Knight did. A few quotations from the latter will enforce the 
point : ‘We begin to feel that Isabella has no real affection for 
Claudio ; has stifled all human love in the pursuit of sanctity 
_ She behaves to Claudio, who hints for her sacrifice, like a 
fiend... . Is her fall any less than Angelo’s ? Deeper, I think... . 
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She cannot sacrifice herself. Her sex inhibitions have been 
horribly shown her as they are, naked . . . though she does not 
admit it, she is infuriated, not with Claudio, but herself... . It 
is significant that she readily involves Mariana in illicit love’: 
it is always her own, and only her own, chastity that assumes, 
in her heart, universal importance’ (op. cit., pp. 101-2). Surely 
it is clear that an account of the play that includes this can 
scarcely, however valuable in other directions, be called adequate. 
At any rate, the contentions quoted go a long way beyond 
Leavis’s own cautious ‘it would need a stronger argument than 
R. W. Chambers’s to convince us that there oughn’t to be an 
element of the critical in the way we take Isabella’s parting dis- 
charge upon Claudio’ (p. 242). But it will be as well to take the 
view in its extreme form, in order to see whether it makes sense 
or nonsense of the play. 

The critics of Isabella admit that the final summing-up is in 
her favour—the balance is somehow redressed in the last act. 
But I find the accounts of how this is supposed to take place 
very obscure. ‘This is the moment of her trial: the Duke is 
watching her keenly, to see if she has learnt her lesson—nor does 
he give her any help, but deliberately puts obstacles in her way. 
But she stands the test : she bows to a love greater than her own 
saintliness. Isabella, like Angelo, has progressed far during the 
play’s action: from sanctity to humanity’ (Wilson Knight, 
op. cit., p. 103). First let me put what I take to be the normal 
interpretation of the scene, and then see what it is that such 
critics put in its place. Isabella, who has unsuccessfully pleaded 
with Angelo for her brother’s life, is now asked, when she still 
believes that Angelo’s breaking of his word has resulted in the 
death of that brother, to plead for Angelo’s life. This is, surely 
trial enough, without any need to suppose that there is any 
question of her having learnt or not learnt a lesson—it is a 
supreme test of her capacity for Christian forgiveness, and she 
proves equal to it. There is certainly nothing in the scene that 
demands that she should have needed ‘to find a new wisdom’ 
(Wilson Knight, p. 103). What she obviously did need—what 
anyone whether ‘self-centred saint’ or loving sister would have 
needed—was almost superhuman charity. ‘She bows to a love 


' This is of course nonsense. The substitution of Mariana is arranged 
by the Duke, on whose providential function Wilson Knight himself 
rightly insists. Such a criticism of Isabella would be more in place (and 
does in fact occur: p. xxx of New Cambridge introduction) in Quiller- 
Couch, who has the consistency to be anti-Duke as well as anti-Isabella. 
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greater than her own saintliness.’ What perversity there is in the 
suggestion that it is not Isabella’s natural affection for her 
murdered brother that has to be overcome, but a supposed 
‘ice-cold pride’. Certainly unless one had already made up one’s 
mind that Isabella was cold, one could not infer it from the 
final scene. Indeed it is. arguable that for Wilson Knight’s 
Isabella forgiveness would have been easier than for Shakes- 
peare’s. A self-centred saint, not overburdened by natural 
affection, and assenting, as we must suppose her to have done, 
‘to the abstract principle of forgiveness of injuries, would have 
had much less resistance to overcome than the Isabella I take 
Shakespeare to have depicted. At any rate a ‘trial’ of that 
particular form would have had no sfectal relevance to such a 
character: it was not pride or self-centredness that it was 
naturally calculated to break down.! 

I conclude then that the final scene adds no strength to the 
view that Isabella is presented as a character who needs to 
‘learn her lesson’ and that in fact it tells against such an inter- 
pretation. I now turn to the particular arguments which have 
been adduced to support such a view of the Isabella of the 
earlier scenes. I realize that such piece-meal treatment may 
lead to distortion—that the effect is, it is claimed, cumulative 
(Leavis, p. 242)—but I shall try to remedy that later on. In 
any case the reader of the play can do his cumulation for himself 
and see what he thinks it all adds up to. 

The first point, one made by Wilson Knight (p. ror) and 
echoed by L. C. Knights (Scrutiny, Vol. X, p. 224) and Leavis 
(ibid., p. 242) is that, as he puts it, Lucio ‘has to incite Isabella 
to warmth and persistence in her intercession for Claudio’. 
Now it is true that the scene is deepened and enriched by the 
contrast of Isabella’s timidity and Lucio’s bluff encouragement. 
But it would be extremely wooden to ask such a question as 
‘What would Isabella have done without Lucio’s encouragement?’ 
There are no ‘would haves’ in drama—only contrasts and anti- 
theses within the actual. And it takes vigorous preconceptions 
to see anything inappropriate, or open to criticism, in Isabella’s 
hesitant beginning. Wilson Knight, it should be noted, has 
launched his charges against her already in respect of I, iv. 


1~ am unable to comment on Leavis’s version of the function of the 
final act in its relation to Isabella, as I find his account brief to obscurity. 
‘In a supreme test on Isabella, ‘“‘Judge not, that ye be not judged” gets 
an ironical enforcement’ (loc. cit., p. 245). I do not see where the irony 
comes in. 
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‘She is cold. Lucio: Assay the power you have. Isabella: My 
power ? Alas, I doubt—’. Quite crude arguments on the natural- 
istic plane seem adequate to deal with this kind of criticism~- 
Does the critic expect a girl who has been suddenly told that her 
brother has been condemned to death immediately to see her way 
clear to dealing with the situation ? Moreover Wilson Knight’s 
quotation is disingenuously selected. It is the second of the first 
four speeches that she makes immediately she has grasped the 
situation. The first: ‘Alas! what poor ability’s in me | To do 
him good ?’ like that which Wilson Knight quotes, expresses a 
natural bewilderment (not coldness, unless you are on the look- 
out for it). But the third and fourth are eminently business-like. 
‘T’ll see what I can do’, and ‘I will about it straight’. As regards 
II, ii, it is well to bear in mind the preparatory description— 
- carefully framed, as such things commonly are in Shakespeare\— 
given by Claudio before Isabella has appeared : ‘for in her 
youth | There is a prone and speechless dialect, | Such as move 
men ; besides, she hath prosperous art | When she will play 
with reason and discourse, | And well she can persuade’ (193-7). 
Her behaviour in this scene exactly corresponds (as Chambers 
again notes) to this description. And it really cannot.be claimed 
that her eloquence is unduly tardy in getting to work. At line 
56 Lucio does indeed repeat from line 45 his solitary contribution 
to modern Shakespeare criticism, ‘You are too cold’.? But it is 
less than twenty lines later (almost all of them lines spoken by 
her) that she arrives at the height of her pleading with ‘Why, 
all the souls that were were forfeit once’. And throughout the 
rest of the scene, the interventions of Lucio and the Provost 
are all exclamatory and not hortatory. In fact the continual 
urgings by Lucio that Wilson Knight alludes to (p. ror) resolve 
themselves into a single speech (‘Give’t not o’er so’, etc., Il. 
43-7), whose dramatic point lies in the way in which Isabella 
betters the instruction. 

After dealing with this scene, the critics with touching unani- 
mity,? fly to Isabella’s final speech in II, iv., and triumphantly 


1So Chambers, p. 284. 

2Since this hemistich has attracted such attention, let us look at its 
context a little. It is extva metrum, like many of Lucio’s remarks. More- 
over Isabella in the next line takes up the ‘‘too late” of Angelo’s last 
speech. Whether or not we follow the New Cambridge editors in their 
hazardous disintegration, according to which ‘‘‘Lucio’ is here an addition 
to the original text” (p. 127), the words are rather an exclamatory aside 
than an encouragement which affects the ‘subsequent course of the scene. 

3I except D. A. Traversi (Scrutiny, Vol. XI, pp. 49-51), who gives a 
careful analysis of II, iv., and to whose general assessment of Isabella 
I shall return. j 
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extract the couplet: ‘Then, Isabel, live chaste, and, brother, 
die : | More than our brother is our chastity’. There are various 
not unimportant detailed comments to be made here. These lines 
are the first of two rather stiff formalized couplets which round 
off the act. Moreover the line: ‘More than our brother is our 
chastity’ is introduced by the inverted commas used to indicate 
a sententia, ‘probably very pointedly delivered on the stage’ 
(New Cambridge edition, ad loc.). In other words the line is 
singled out as not being, in the naturalistic sense, fully, or at 
least not exclusively, dramatic. Its main purpose is to leave 
the audience with a clear impression of what the point at issue 
is, rather than to exemplify the character of the speaker. The 
case is not entirely unlike that of Prince Henry’s ‘I know you 
all’ speech in J Henry IV, I, 1. But the main point I want to 
stress is the nature of the whole speech in which the lines occur. 
It is a curious example of the tendency to overlook the obvious 
that no one discussing these lines has, as far as I know, explicitly 
drawn attention to what Isabella is saying. She has given up 
hope of saving Claudio’s life. She realizes that her word would not 
be believed against Angelo’s if she denounced him. But at least, 
she says-——and this is the main point of the speech—the indig- 
nation which this news will cause him will help him to face 
death bravely.! 


‘T’ll to my brother : 
Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood, 
Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour, 
That, had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up, 
Before his sister should her body stoop 
To such abhorred pollution. 
I’ll tell him yet of Angelo’s request, 
And fit his mind to death, for his soul’s rest.’ 

In this quotation, I have, of course, reversed the procedure 
of the critics. Instead of quoting the notorious couplet out of its 
context, I have given the context without the couplet, in order 
to show that the speech is in essentials complete without it, and 
that its main purpose has nothing to do with the revelation of 
self-centred saintliness. 


1 Even Chambers surprisingly misses the point when he says that she goes 
to her brother ‘that he may share with her the burden of her irrevocable 
decision’ (p. 288). In her eyes, it will be a stimulus, not a burden. Chambers 
might reply that the motive he gives is the subconscious one, but that type 
of critical approach is full of pitfalls. 
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It is still open for the critic to say that Isabella in this speech 
betrays her limitations, that she is an exaltée who cannot enter 
into the full horror that death has for an ordinary young man 
like Claudio, even that there is something morbid in her hunger 
of an imagined martyrdom (‘Th’ impression of keen whips I'd 
wear as rubies’: II, iv, 102). This would be more like the view 
Traversi puts forward, in a criticism that has a good deal of 
insight : ‘her retirement [to the cloister] is too simple, her 
virtue too little rooted in experience to correspond to the spirit 
in which Shakespeare conceived this play’. (Scrutiny, Vol. XI, 
pp. 48-9). This account (which should be read in its full context) 
is clearly a much closer approximation to the truth than that of 
Wilson Knight, but even it, I think, overweights the criticism. 
The idea that a brother’s natural reaction to an attempt to 
seduce his sister as the price for saving his life would be what 
Isabella here expects it to be is not an out-of-the-way one, 
explicable only by her youth, inexperience and religious fervour : 
it is the normal assumption of romantic comedy. It is the great- 
ness of Shakespeare’s play that he gets behind these conventions 
and shows us Claudio’s anguish of hope and fear in all its naked- 
ness. The great scene loses much of its force unless we bear 
clearly in mind the expectations with which Isabella has gone 
to Claudio, as she has stated them at the end of II, iv., and unless 
one sees them not merely as Isabella’s expectations, but as the 
expectations which the general public, then as now, liked to have 
confirmed for it by its writers. 

We now pass to a more particular consideration of the scene 
between Claudio and Isabella. I have not a great deal to say, 
since I find Chambers’s account substantially convincing, and 
I think it is strengthened by the point I have tried to make about 
II, iv. It has never occurred to Isabella that what she has to 
say will do anything but fit Claudio’s mind to death. When she 
finds that it does not, there is no room for argument, as Chambers 
says, only for an appeal ‘to the passion which, in an Elizabethan 
gentleman, may be presumed to be stronger than the fear of 
death—pride in his gentle birth and in the courage which should 
mark it’ (op. cit., p. 291). The effect is, I agree, cumulative. If 
one has found Isabella cold in I, iv, and II, ii, and self-centred 
in II, iv., one may reasonably interpret her outburst here as 
heartless and self-centred too. If not, not. In any case, there is no 
getting away from the fact that, as Chambers insists, Isabella’s 


treatment, brutal or not, works. ‘Let me ask my sister pardon’, 
etc. (Liban er 72, i.) 
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In spite of Wilson Knight’s curious lapse, it is hard to believe 
that anyone should now regard the Mariana intrigue as designed 
to evoke criticism of Isabella. Of the last act I have already 
said something, but shall now supplement my account, since 
none of the critics, even those who recognize the supreme beauty 
of the scene, seem to me quite to have seen its full force. 

Mariana has appealed to Isabella to support her plea for 
Angelo’s life, and Isabella says : 


‘Most bounteous sir, 
Look, if it please you, on this man condemned, 
As if my brother lived. I partly think 
A due sincerity governed his deeds, 
Till he did look on me’. etc. 


Even sympathetic critics have been oddly imperceptive here. 
One is surprised, for instance, that Johnson described Isabella’s 
speech as ‘extraordinary’. Leavis describes her as ‘reluctantly’ 
granting ‘I partly think’. And Chambers writes as follows : ‘It is 
a postulate of our story that Claudio has committed a capital 
offence. Angelo has not committed a crime in letting the law 
take its course upon Claudio. . . . Angelo’s sin has been, not in 
act, but in thought, and human law cannot take cognizance 
of thought. . . . Besides, Isabella is conscious that, however 
innocently, she herself has been the cause of Angelo’s fall’ (op. 
cit., p. 301). Now it is true that, as Chambers here says, there is 
a case to be made for Angelo, but if we are to look for postulates 
of the play, it is only right also to observe that the Duke’s right 
to condemn on the principle of ‘An Angelo for a Claudio’ is a 
postulate too. My point is that Isabella’s speech here is meant 
_ to be taken as a piece of rather strained special pleading—there 

is nothing ‘reluctant’ in her admission ‘I partly think’. On 
the contrary she is pushing a manifestly weak case as far as she 
dare (the relevance of Angelo’s previous sincerity is very doubt- 
. ful). In other words, she is doing just the same for Angelo as she 
had done for Claudio.! Of course in a general way this is obvious 
and has never been denied—after the passage quoted above, 
Chambers goes on: ‘ “‘Judge not, and ye shall not be judged”. 
That had been Isabella’s plea for Claudio. It is a test of her 
sincerity, if she can put forward a plea for mercy for her dearest 
foe, as well as for him whom she dearly loves’ (op. cit., p. 302)— 
but I think the parallelism is even closer than has been realized, 


1M. C. Bradbrook (Review of English Studies, 1941, p. 396) notices 
this more clearly than any other critic I have seen. 
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and that it is obscured if we overemphasize the solidity of the 
grounds for Isabella’s plea. It, like her plea for Claudio, is mani- 
festly for mercy not justice, but in both cases stress is laid on her 
‘prosperous art | When she will play with reason and discourse’. 
It is to be expected that she should press her case as far as possible 
or beyond in pleading for her brother, but that she should do 
so for Angelo is the supreme proof of her nature, and the closeness 
of the parallelism is another argument against the view that she 
is supposed to ‘learn a lesson’ in Wilson Knight’s sense. 

The previous survey may well have looked too like a moral 
cross-examination, and it is scarcely a sufficient excuse that 
the hostile critics of Isabella have given the lead in this. It is 
necessary now to say something about the critical methods under- 
lying any such procedure. 

Critics normally assume, and I think rightly, that there is a 
point of view or attitude from which the action of the play is to be 
regarded—an attitude emerging from the way the action itself 
is presented. In Measure for Measure the Duke has been singled 
out as representing this attitude. For both principle and appli- 
cation, compare Leavis (loc. cit., p. 238) : “His attitude 7s meant 
to be ours—his total attitude, which is the total attitude of the 
play’. But I think it is an unjustified step to move from this 
to the assumption that criticism of Isabella is implied —at least 
we have to ask what is meant by ‘criticism’. Of course much of 
what has in practice been meant by it is direct moral criticism, 
and I have tried to deal with that already. But is there not 
criticism—if you like, ‘placing’—involved in the very fact that 
it is the Duke and not she who is at the centre of the play ? 
This raises difficult problems about the whole moral structure of 
a Shakespeare play. 

The Duke’s key position seems to be bound up with his not 
being involved in the action on a level with the other characters, 
and it follows from the nature of the case that ‘the total attitude 
of the play’ could not be that of any of its characters—of any one 
of (in Leavis’s words) ‘the representatives of human nature that 
provide the subject of the demonstration’ (p. 244). So far, this is 
no more than to say that it is not necessarily a criticism (in any 
obvious sense) of Isabella to admit that we do not look at the 
action from her point of view. She is init, not in control of it. 
The writers I have been opposing do, it is true, think that there 
is criticism implied of the way she plays her part in the- total 
action, but I think that bound up with this there is also an 
implication that the contrast with the Duke in itself constitutes 
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a criticism which would remain even if the others were removed,! 
and it is this implication that I want to isolate and challenge. 

Let us set Isabella side by side with Angelo. He is also in 
the action; he has a particular part to play as a moral agent, 
and the story is largely the story of his failure to play it aright. 
But this positive failure is distinct from the limitations involved 
in his being a particular individual who cannot realize all human 
possibilities—the limitations of finite creatureliness, from which 
the Duke is, in a manner, free. Even if he were to fulfil his function 
as an impartial judge, tempering justice with mercy, there 
would still be more to be said—another aspect to the complicated 
human issues involved. Now turn to Isabella. Critics have justly 
realized that,even apart from any moral criticisms that may be 
brought against her conduct, there is another side of life than 
what she represents. In a sense somewhat different from Leavis’s 
(p. 237) she is indeed ‘placed’ in her first appearance. Her standing 
as a novice of St Clare limits her, but, so far, only as life on earth 
necessarily involves limitation: she has a particular vocation 
with its corresponding special preoccupations, and this dictates 
the way in which she will approach the tasks imposed upon her. 
It gives added poignancy to the fact that the particular crime 
for whose forgiveness she has to plead is a sin of unchastity 
(‘There is a vice that most I do abhor’, etc., II; ii, 30 ff.). How 
does this bear on a remark such as that of Leavis’s that ‘her 
attitude is not Shakespeare’s, and is not meant to be ours’? 
We may admit that Shakespeare sees more, the Duke sees more, 
we are meant to see more than Isabella. But that does not mean 
that she does not see rightly what it is her particular function 
to see.” 

The sense that there is ‘another side’ than Isabella’s to the 
whole situation is, as various critics have seen, one that is par- 
ticularly clearly brought out in Lucio’s great speech in I, iv: 
‘Your brother and his lover have embraced’ etc. (lines 40 ff.). 
Now it is very true that the attitude of this speech is not, so 
to say, in Isabella’s line—it is not, for that matter, very con- 
spicuously in Lucio’s line, considering him simply as a ‘character’ | 


1 The comparison between the Duke’s point of view and Isabella’s is 
of course encouraged by the fact that he is character as well as ‘the more- 
than-Prospero of the play’ (Leavis, p. 244), but it 1s as the latter rather 
than as the former that he dictates our attitude. : 

2{It would be an entire misapprehension of the author’s meaning to 
take him as advocating a relativist theory of morality in his discussion 


of Isabella.—Eb.] 
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which is not to say that there was not good reason in the economy 
of the play for giving it to him—it is also true that it ‘gives 
to the natural instinct behind Claudio’s sin a full and triumphant 
expression’ (Traversi, loc. cit., p. 41). But it seems to me that 
the effect is to juxtapose one excellence with another, rather 
than to let the one qualify our favourable response to the other, 
unless it be by reminding us that both have their place. 

To put the whole problem in an over-schematic fashion. 
There are three things that might be said of Isabella, and that 
have been said without their always being clearly distinguished : 
(1) that she fails to meet with the moral demands which the 
play implies to be made upon her. This criticism varies from 
the crudest extreme of holding that she ought to have sacrificed 
herself, to forms that merge with the more subtle second criticism, 
viz. (2) that her standards and scale of values are placed as 
narrow and ungenercus, so that she had a ‘lesson’ to learn, 
which she is represented as learning in the final scene ; (3) that 
Isabella’s way is only one of the ways to which a human being 
may be called, but that this does not necessarily imply any 
imperfection beyond that involved in creaturely limitation. The 
limitation involved in (3) certainly attaches to Isabella, but 
it seems to me that the criticisms suggested under (1) and (2) 
are both false. 

The most discriminating form of a view approximating to (2) 
that I have found is that of Traversi. According to him, ‘if 
her virtue does not fully satisfy, that is through no clearly 
defined moral deficiency (though many critics have tried to 
find one), but simply because the state of simple virtue does 
not exist in Measure for Measure. Chastity there is surrounded 
by reservations not of its own making, flaws related to the flesh 
and inherent in the human situation. If Isabella has any fault, 
it is that she is unaware of these flaws and reservations’ (Scrutiny, 
Vol. XI, p. 48). And he acutely analyses the difficulties which 
Isabella gets into in her plea. To this extent, Isabella does 
‘learn’ something in the course of the action, but not in Wilson 
Knight’s sense. She has, if you like, learnt that life is more 
complicated than she had thought, but it is a more subtle and 
a less easily formulable lesson than some of the critics credit 
her with. And no doubt it is hard to conceive an advance in 
knowledge of the world that does not involve some degree of 
advance also in self-knowledge (that achievement which is 
chorically stressed as an aim of the Duke who ‘above all other 
strifes, contended especially to know himself’, III, ii, 252). 
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There is in fact little of what is distinctive in Traversi’s view 
with which I would quarrel, though I think he concedes too 
much to the tendency to find faults in Isabella, as when he 
says of both Angelo and her that ‘ “‘Virtue,’’ as each of them 
conceives it, is still a partial and abstract thing, still an imposition 
of the reason planted a little aridly upon a whole world of senti- 
ments and reactions which remain outside it’ (p. 52). I do not 
find any such revision of Isabelia’s values as this would seem 
to suggest either called for or present in the development of 
the play. And I think it is significant that Traversi, who is looking 
for something of the sort, finds the closing scene unsatisfactory : 
‘The clearing-up in the last scene is little more than a piece 
of able manipulation’ (p. 58). This seems to me so far from the 
truth, as an aesthetic judgment, as to arouse suspicions of the 
premisses from which, I am inclined to agree, it would logically 
follow. 

I do not know of any other treatment of the play which con- 
vincingly recommends the conclusion that any criticism of 
Isabella is intended that goes beyond distinguishing her point 
of view from that of the spectator, and I have tried to indicate 
that such a limitation in the point of view of the characters 
in a play is an unavoidable characteristic of drama—at least 
of the kind of drama Shakespeare is writing here. 

The course of the discussion has been determined rather by 
the things that have been said—especially of late years—about 
Measure for Measure than by any ambition of giving a compre- 
hensive and balanced evaluation. What has seemed to me to 
be better said already I have often left out, with the result 
that the paper is far from self-contained, and is meant to do 
no more than supplement the work of Wilson Knight, Chambers, 
Leavis and Traversi, from all of whom I hope to have learnt. 
My chief fear is that what I have written has been so purely 
controversial as to conceal rather than reveal the essentially 
simple and clear outlines of one of Shakespeare’s most perfect 
works of art. 
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WITH THE IRISH GUARDS IN 
HOLLAND AND BOULOGNE 


By Dom JULIAN STONOR 
(continued) 
Tuesday, May atst. 

Once more the battalion had returned to breakfast tired and 
dirty from a night exercise and had scattered to their tents to 
wash and sleep, so that it was natural to suspect a joke when 
again at 11 o’clock the word began to go round that we were 
to pack up all our kit and move to Kent. This time both battalions 
in the brigade were to go and at 3.30 in the afternoon the Irish 
Guards vehicles moved out at the head of the column. This 
time I had my batman and my own car and, as we were following 
the same route as before, was able to stop for a few minutes with 
my sister and her family as we went through Worplesdon. The 
time before they had only been able to wave as they caught 
sight of me on the back of a lorry. 

Once again lack of food and sleep were to be the chief hardships. 
The cold lunch which I had just swallowed so hastily in the camp 
this (Tuesday) afternoon was to be my last meal until the follow- 
ing Saturday in London and my next sleep would also be back 
in London when it was all over. The drive in my own car was 
more comfortable than last time and England was looking 
very lovely, with the blossom at its best and all the little girls 
in their summer frocks, but the atmosphere was just begin- 
ning to get tense, as the German armoured divisions swept 
across France, and the roads in the towns and villages were 
lined with people as we went through, the children all shouting 
‘Up, the Army!’ as each lorry drove past. 

It was about 9g o'clock at night when the column came to a 
much longer standstill than the previous ones on the high ground 
above Dover, and a chilly wait began. It was getting dark when, 
about an hour later, the long column of vehicles began creeping 
up to the quayside. Unknown to us, the Dover officials had 
been electrified two hours before by a signal from the trawler Grey 
Mist at Boulogne which read : ‘Enemy tanks reported two miles 
south of Boulogne’. It was the first hint of any enemy forces 
within striking distance of the Channel ports. 

Then the sirens began to wail ! Everyone was ordered to take 
cover (mostly in the basement of the Lord Warden Hotel) and, 
although no bombs were dropped, the dock workers had to 
remain below ground, so that in the pitch darkness of the black- 
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out we had to unload the lorries and transfer everything into 
the holds of the two steamers ourselves—the Irish Guards into 
the Queen of the Channel, the Welsh Guards into Biarritz. 


Wednesday, May 22nd. 

By 2 o’clock in the morning it had become clear that at least 
one more transport was required to carry the equipment, but, 
as this was not forthcoming, everything had to be unloaded and 
stores which were not immediately essential left for some future 


occasion together with several hundred of the men. Thus dawn 


was almost breaking when the little expedition sailed. The 
Brigadier and his personal staff (which included Lieutenants 
Sir John Reynolds and Antony Eardley-Wilmot) led in the 
destroyer Whitshed, with the two steamers following astern 
and the destroyer Vimiera on the beam acting as additional 
anti-aircraft escort. The heavily-laden steamers couldn’t make 
much speed and on board the Queen of the Channel we spent 
a very cramped few hours. All the officers with their kit were 
piled into a single cabin, fitted with an automatic device which 
gave us the choice of bright electric light when the door was 
shut or an icy cold breeze when it was open. However, I remember 
Jack Leslie managed to sleep with his head on my lap. 

As soon as it began to get light I started hearing confessions 
(I only felt sick this time, whereas McDermott had succumbed !), 
until, about 6 o’clock in the morning, we approached Boulogne. 
The sea was as smooth as glass and the only thing which broke 
the early morning stillness was a sudden explosion, followed 
by a towering column of fire and smoke in the water. A tanker 
lying off Boulogne had received a direct hit. Bursts of smoke 
from the destroyers’ shells immediately appeared round the 
single bomber as it raced for home. 

As we nosed our way forward under the thick pall of black 
smoke that was now spreading outwards from the burning 
tanker, torrential rain began to fall. Despite our gas-capes we 
were drenched to the skin as we crept in under the towering 
walls of the jetty, wondering if the Germans were already in 
occupation. A couple of French sailors in oilskins set our doubts 
at rest and the transports berthed forthwith. But indescribable 
chaos and confusion reigned on the quays, and it was impossible 
to land any of the equipment until sailors with fixed bayonets 
from Whitshed had cleared a space of sorts. Even then none of 
the appliances for unloading seemed to work and the French, 
who were numbed by catastrophe, were beyond caring, while 
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the low state of the tide made the operation even more difficult. 
However, practically the whole ship’s company of Whitshed 
worked like slaves to help us, and progress was being made when 
two hospital trains loaded with wounded drew up alongside. 
Eventually they were persuaded to withdraw until the disem- 
barkation was complete, and also a party of French Generals 
and their staff, who demanded immediate passage to England. 

Meanwhile, as there was only room for a limited number to 
assist in the unloading, the rest of the battalion had to stand 
for several hours—-a wearisome business when wearing full 
war equipment—in a large customs-shed, shared by some very 
demoralized Belgian troops and some chargers sent back from 
Lord Gort’s headquarters. At last, a reconnaissance having been 
made—with great difficulty owing to all the approaches to the 
harbour being crammed with panic-stricken refugees—we began 
marching in single file, carrying all that we could of our stores 
and equipment, over the welter of sodden and evil-smelling 
flotsam and jetsam that littered the harbour area and up the 
steep crowded streets of the town. 

Half-way up the hill there was another long delay while 
further reconnaissances were made, but here the crowds were 
less congested and we were able to sit on the pavement. It was 
now 24 hours since my last meal (I had somehow missed a 
meal that had been issued at Dover), and I never remember 
feeling so hungry as now, when watching a Frenchwoman 
handing out of a window, long, freshly-baked loaves of bread 
to a crowd of Belgian soldiers. However, as none of the Irish 
Guardsmen made a move to join in, my pride proved even 
stronger than my hunger. 

We ourselves (except, perhaps, Colonel Haydon) had no idea 
at this time of the critical position of Boulogne or of the nearness 
of the German army. The persistent stories of the refugees that 
they were bayoneting people just up the road we took with a 
pinch of salt. It was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon when the 
four companies reached their allotted sectors in the suburb of 
Outreau, and then, almost immediately, isolated enemy vehicles 
began to be seen on the ridge overlooking Outreau from the 
south, and at 3.30 the enemy began shelling No. 1 company 
on the left flank. This did not last long, but began again at 5.30, 
followed by two attacks with tanks, also on No. 1 company, 
both of which were beaten off. There was also a short air-raid 
about 6 o'clock. : 

Towards dusk (about 8.45) heavier shelling recommenced 
along the whole battalion front and went on till 1.30 in the 
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morning. Personally I found this night of shelling more un- 
nerving than the fighting at close quarters the next day. I was 
in the First Aid Post, which had been established in a small 
garage adjoining the house that had been made battalion head- 
quarters, and, after the last batch of wounded had been brought 
in (including some very gruesome cases) from another sharp 
tank attack on No. 1 company about Io o’clock, we had nothing 
to do all night but lie there listening to the whistle of each shell 
grow to a crescendo as it hurtled towards us and try to imagine 
~ what sort of judgment God would pass on one’s life when, the 
next moment, one would probably be appearing before Him. 


Thursday, May 23rd (Corpus Christe). 

To our surprise the cessation of the shelling at 1.30 a.m. was not 
the signal for a full scale attack. In fact it was not till 7.30 in the 
morning that the German divisions began their assault, starting 
as before with No. I company but rapidly spreading to the other 
forward company, No. 4, where Peter Reynolds’s platoon made a 
particularly gallant resistance till overwhelmed by the tanks 
which had surrounded them. As before, the attack was accom- 
panied by heavy shelling from field guns and mortars, which 
continued almost without ceasing the whole day. 

Gradually we were forced back from the village of Outreau 
towards Boulogne, and soon it became impossible for the stretcher- 
bearers to bring the wounded to the First Aid Post through 
such a withering fire. (The last to arrive had been a young 
Catholic Pilot Officer, named Vivian Kelly, who had been 
carried through the German lines by two Belgian youths. He 
was suffering from very severe burns, which had temporarily 
blinded him, but they had been beautifully dressed by some 
nuns and so we moved him to the hospital in the town for 
evacuation to England, but unfortunately he was subsequently 
taken prisoner there, though on my own return to England I 
was able to meet his wife and give her news of his cheerfulness 
and courage.) 

Meanwhile, as far as we could judge from the firing, which 
was reaching a crescendo and coming from all round the garage, 
we had been completely surrounded. And, as the First Aid Post 
was no longer functioning, I felt I would be justified in leaving it. 
So, after advising the medical orderlies to surrender when the 
Germans entered the garage rather than fight it out to the end, 
as they would be so desperately needed, I gave them all absolution 
and went out to absolve as many others as I could before it 
was too late. 
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Outside in the daylight the situation didn’t seem nearly so 
bad as it had sounded during those long hours in the garage. 
I had expected to see corpses, and men fighting desperately 
everywhere, but to my amazement the only person in sight at 
first was Patrick Davison standing behind a wall with a revolver 
in his hand. However, the perpetual rattle of the German 
machine-guns and the puffs of smoke from our own rifles soon 
showed me that there were in reality hundreds of men all round 
me, but that the Irish Guards were mostly in deep slit-trenches 
and the Germans taking advantage of any cover there was. 

Obviously there would be no opportunity to hear confessions, 
but, bitterly regretting that I had not left the First Aid Post 
earlier, I decided that I might as well spend whatever time 
was left in giving one last absolution to as many as I could. So, 
taking out my crucifix, I set out. At first the din of the firing 
was so confusing that it was difficult to make out where any 
of it was coming from, but each trench or barricade directed 
me to the next one, and, after the first few minutes of surprise 
that nothing hit me, I found—incredible though it may sound 
—that the consciousness of the watching Germans ceased to 
worry me and that my only anxiety was to get to as many of 
the Guardsmen as possible. There was something inexpressibly 
consoling in looking down into each of those grave-like trenches 
and seeing the half dozen or so upturned faces, dirty and unshaven, 
light up with a smile as they took off their tin hats, made the 
sign of the cross and repeated the act of contrition they had 
learned as children. Any number of them, and by no means 
all Catholics, told me afterwards that from that moment onwards 
for the rest of the day they felt no more fear. 

People often ask what it feels like to be directly under fire 
at close quarters in the open as opposed to more indiscriminate 
bombardment from a distance which most people in England 
have now experienced. I can only say that I found it a rather 
exhilarating experience, though this was partly no doubt the 
effect of being in the fresh air again after the smell of the anti- 
septics and the light of the hurricane lamps during the long 
hours in the First Aid Post and partly due to the growing feeling 
of confidence at finding myself still unscathed. Eventually the 
more exposed a particular trench or barricade. was, the more 
‘kick’ I got out of going to it, and it certainly never called for 
that cold-blooded courage which springs from will-power. But 
at the time my chief thought was to get to as many of the men 
as possible. The battalion was being steadily pushed back by 
the weight of the enemy fire—tanks, artillery, mortars, hand- 
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grenades, and machine-guns against our rifles and a very few 
bren-guns. Nos 1 and 4 companies had been reduced to micros- 
copic numbers (of the 107 men in No. 4 only 19 were to return 
to England and from No. I only 40, and several of these were 
seriously wounded stretcher-cases), but headquarters and Nos 
2 and 3 companies were still more or less intact. 

By midday we had abandoned Outreau altogether. The 
remains of No. I company were the last to leave, after holding 
up the enemy for two more hours at a range of not much more 


than 30 yards. In the German account of the battle (captured 


Jater in Libya) they themselves paid tribute to this achievement. 

For a further two hours a stand was made on the railway line, 
during which so much firing took place that the heat of the 
barrels rendered a number of our only too few bren-guns unfit 
for further use. Then a further withdrawal was ordered down a 
main street leading towards the centre of the town and, owing 
to the severity of the shelling (increased by a number of French 
destroyers which were shelling the town in the hopes of holding 
up the German armoured divisions), we were ordered to shelter 
as much as possible in the houses on either side. About 2.30 in 
the afternoon the German shelling ceased and we heard the 
rumble of approaching tanks. The doors of most of the houses 
were locked and the windows shuttered, but eventually everyone 
managed to find cover, Colonel Haydon himself being the last. 
Some of the tanks passed down the hill towards the harbour, 
but others remained stationary in the middle of our street. 

At this time two suspicious looking ‘French’ officers entered 
the house in which half a dozen of us were sheltering in the passage, ” 
opened their greatcoats for a moment to show us their French 
uniforms, and asked me in good French what our plans were, 
mentioning at the same time that the tanks outside were French. 
A sergeant opened the door cautiously to have a look but 
hastily slammed it shut, and simultaneously the two ‘French’ 
officers bolted out of the back door. The sergeant shouted to 
us all to lie flat, and the next moment there was a terrific bang 
and the door bulged inwards as the tank outside fired. For- 
tunately none of the Germans got out of the tanks to search the 
houses with hand-grenades, and for some reason or other, perhaps 
fearing an ambush, a quarter of an hour later they all came 
rumbling up the hill again and moved out of the battalion area. 
The tanks must have been very heavily armoured, for a direct 
hit on the back of one of them at close range from one of our 
few anti-tank rifles made no impression whatsoever. 

(To be concluded) 
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Second-Century Christianity: a collection of fragments by 
Robert M. Grant. Pp. viii + 143. S.P.C.K. 1946. 6s. 
GOOD many of the fragments here translated have already 
A expensed in other collections, such as H. M. Gwatkin’s 
well-known Selections, or the first volume of B. J. Kidd’s 
Documents illustrative, etc. The special feature, and merit, of 
the present little book is that it leaves the beaten track by 
paying special attention to a type of literature not usually 
represented in early Christian anthologies—the surviving frag- 
ments of a once vast output by Gnostic and other heretical 
sects. We have elaborate refutations of these sectaries, with 
descriptions of their tenets, by St Irenaeus, Hippolytus and 
others; but little remains of their actual writings, and that 
little is collected here in a convenient form. The most complete 
of these remains is the ‘Letter to Flora’ by the Valentinian 
Gnostic Ptolemaeus, which, though thoroughly heretical, is sur- 
prisingly sober and dignified in tone. The author could not 
accept parts of the Old Law as coming from the Supreme or 
Perfect God, and therefore introduces a subordinate deity—the 
Demiurge or maker of the universe. Another early document 
which we find constantly referred to by Church historians, but 
which is not easy of access to general readers, is the pseudo- 
Tertullian ‘Against all Heresies’, believed to be based on the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus. A full translation of this forms the 
last item in the book (p. 125 sqq.), and is especially welcome. 
The book provides a useful supplement to the existing col- 
lections of a similar kind, and can be warmly recommended 
accordingly. The reader needs only to be reminded that the book 
is confessedly just ‘a selection of fragments’, as its sub-title 
explains. He must not look therefore for any fulfilment of what 
the main title—‘Second-century Christianity’—might seem to 
promise. It is not the plan of the book to offer any review or 
discussion of second-century Christianity taken at large: it 
merely puts on the screen a number of interesting side shows— 
some bearing directly, others more or less remotely, on the life 
and teaching of the early Church. No collection which passes 
by the works of such representative Catholic writers as Saints 
Ignatius of Antioch, Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, could claim 
to give any adequate idea of the Christianity which took its 
stand on Scripture and apostolic tradition against the free and 
often fantastic speculations of the so-called Gnostic sects who, 
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with their ‘fables and interminable genealogies’, simply mas- 
queraded under the Christian name. 


Dom HucH Conno_ty. 


Lumen Vitae. A Quarterly Review (27, rue de Spa, Brussels). 
160 francs (Belgian) yearly. 

ROM the first school-day, we bring out the truth that 
God is within us. The first time we pray with them, our 
demeanour will communicate to them the sense of God’s 

presence, and we shall explain this demeanour to them like 
this : “Children, we are going to speak to Almighty God. When 
I speak to Almighty God, I close my eyes so as not to think of 
anything except God who is in my heart. He is in your heart 
too, if you are baptized. You can do as you wish.’—In this 
simple way we lead the children to associate a demeanour which 
they will often see with the great reality of God’s presence in 
the baptized soul. Further, we emphasize their freedom: they 
will do as they wish, so they will not be just passive. When 
they close their eyes, the very gesture will be an act of faith 
in God’s presence within them.’ 

The above quotation is from an article on the religious training 
of children under six, by Madame Louise Damez, and it is just 
one of many quotable things in this new review of religious 
education. Two numbers have now appeared, and the point 
about it is that it is an international review, the articles being 
in various languages, though the English reader will always 
find at least an English summary of each. 

Among the articles which have specially caught the reviewer’s 
eye are one on the college curriculum in religion, by Dr John 
M. Cooper of the Catholic University, Washington, and one 
by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, 0.S.B., on ‘direct methods’ of liturgical 
education in schools. Thoughtful articles from India and Africa 
are concerned with how best to make contact with the non- 
Christian mind. German articles deal with the catechetical 
developments in Germany and with the present situation of 
youth in that tragic country. Mr Christopher Dawson in the 
second number exhorts Christians to recover confidence in 
their own educational tradition which the world now needs so 
desperately. From Bilbao, Fr Jesus Gonzalez describes a ‘Cateche- 
tical Centre’ in that city which has grown out of an ordinary 
Sunday school and now appears to fulfil almost all the functions 
‘of Catholic Action and youth clubs. Experiments in liturgical 
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education through drama are described by Mdlle F. Derkenne, 
and Fr G. Delcuve, s.J., writes of a new series of secondary- 
school religious text-books on Christ and the Church. Preaching 
is not forgotten ; we liked especially an article by Fr Leon de 
Coninck, s.j., of Brussels, ‘L’Education religieuse des Adultes a 
la Messe du dimanche’. 

It will be seen that Lumen Vitae takes the widest possible 
outlook on religious education, and that its authority in this 
field will be monumental, especially when it develops its system 
of current information in addition to the articles. It remains to 
be said that we owe this new enterprise, which fills so great a 
need, to the Belgian Jesuits, who for years have been taking 
a special interest in educational methods applied to religion in 
various countries. 

F. H. DRINKWATER. 


The Existence of God by Eric G. Jay. Pp. 72. S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d. 
De la Connaissance de Dieu by Henri de Lubac. Pp. 91. Editions 
du Temoignage Chrétien, Paris. 


HE first of Mr Jay’s Chapters (which are based on lectures 

to service men) deals usefully with the relations between 
faith and reason. The second deals with St Anselm’s Onto- 
logical Argument on the conventional lines. In the course of 
this Mr Jay remarks that the argument can be fully accepted only 
by those who are convinced of the truth of Plato’s Theory 
of Knowledge (p. 27). This suggests that it is based on a false 


epistemology. A truer criticism of it would seem to be that it © 


does not show how the idea of a perfect being arises, and does 
not make it sufficiently clear why the idea cannot be a human 


invention. To suggest that it could be a human invention would — 


be to base oneself on a false epistemology, andit is this suggestion 
that the conventional criticism of St Anselm implies (for justi- 
fication of these positions see ‘A Note on the Ontological Argu- 
ment’ by Dom Mark Pontifex in this REview, October 1944). 
The third Chapter—on Aristotle’s philosophy—is somewhat 
marred by a failure to distinguish between ‘prime’ matter and 


— 


‘second’ matter. The rest of the book deals with St Thomas’s — 


Five Ways of proving God’s existence, and may be recommended 
as a Clear and handy introduction to the subject. Mr Jay translates 
and explains St Thomas’s text, and adds a number of sound 
comments which should be most helpful to the beginner. 

A few particular points call for comment. In his account of 
the Third Way Mr Jay accepts from Mr Mascall (He Who Is, 
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p- 47) the reading ‘impossibile est omnia quae sunt talia esse’ 


(i.e. ‘it is impossible for everything to be contingent’), but 
does not accept his translation of ommza as ‘the totality of existent 
being’, arguing for the more obvious translation ‘all things’ 
(i.e. every individual existent). Is there a difference in meaning, 
relevant to the context, between these versions ? Mr Mascall’s is 
an attempt to get round a certain objection to the argument 
that there must exist a necessary being. The objection apparently 
is that there may have been in the universe an infinite number 
of individual things coming to be and passing away, in which 
case we should never reach a point at which nothing existed. 
It does not by-pass this objection, as Mr Mascall seems to sup- 
pose, to say that ‘the totality of existent being’ could not be 
thus contingent, for from the objector’s point of view there is 
no such totality. What the objector is doing is to evade the issue 
by taking refuge in the contradictory notion of an actually 
infinite number, and this must be simply put out of court before 
he will face the implications of contingence. Mr Jay considers 
Mr Mascall’s expedient unnecessary but makes no other criticism 
of it. The reason for this is perhaps that he too has not appre- 
ciated the nature of the objection, for instead of rejecting the 
proposed infinite series he argues that it must have a permanent 
member. The treatment of the Fourth Way contains a puzzling 
feature. ‘Commonsense tells us’, writes Mr Jay, ‘that there must 
be somewhere in the universe something which possesses the 
quality of being hot in a greater degree than anything else’ 
(p. 54). Must this be so? Finally, a comment on the Third 
Way is perhaps significant. ‘The argument puts into logical 
form the conviction which countless artists and poets have 
expressed that beneath the changing, shifting appearances of the 
universe, there is an unchanging, eternally necessary Power... . 
in his argument St Thomas provides us with sound reasons to 
give substance to our feelings’ (p. 51). Does this suggest a view 
of the probative value of the arguments similar to that which 
has been expressed from time to time in this REVIEW ° 

If we turn to P. de Lubac’s little book De la Connaissance de 
Dieu, we shall find that the view just mentioned, which has caused 
surprise to some English theologians, has acquired droit de caté 
on the Continent. P. de Lubac packs into ninety pages a wealth 
of wisdom which can be merely suggested in this place. ‘Every 
human act, of knowledge or of will, granting to the reality on 
which it is exercised a solid ground and a meaning, refers to 
(s'appuie sur) God. . . To “use” God so as not to fallinto contra- 
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diction and at the same time to refuse to recognize Him, to 
refer to Him in the very act by which you deny Him, is the 
supreme contradiction which is not merely logical, but vital 
and spiritual’ (p. 39). ‘The affirmation of God, which is an act 
like no other, resembles both the Ontological argument and 
that of [Pascal’s] wager, although it is neither of these. It is 
the most free and the most necessary of acts’ (p. 37). ‘Here is 
no particular principle [of proof] . . . here is no way which the 
mind need hesitate to follow, fearing that it may be on a false 
trail. The way is bound up with the mind itself. The mind itself 
is a path which is in motion’ (p. 45). ‘Is the whole apparatus of 
the proofs anything else at bottom than a vast removens pro- 
hibens ?’ (p. 52). ‘Before all consciousness, apart from any concept, 
arising from the very roots of being and of thought, arises the 
necessary affirmation of God. . . . Forma mea, Deus meus. 
But to rise to consciousness, this fundamental affirmation must 
become objective. It does so in a thousand imaginative forms, 
and finally in a concept, an instrument necessary for all human 
thought, but none the less necessarily deficient’ (p. 57). ‘A process 
which leads us to other beings or other truths could not of itself 
and as such, lead us to Him . . . beyond all dialectic and all 
representation our minds invincibly affirm Him who is above 
all representation and all dialectic’ (p. 60). ‘Although mediate, 
such a knowledge has nevertheless some right to be called, in 
its way, direct. Contuitio we may say, to borrow a word from 
St Augustine. God, in a fashion, “‘invests’’ me by His signs, and 
I perceive Him in His creation—until I come to see His creation 
in Him. This is a wholly concrete knowledge, because it is that 
of a presence’ (p. 62). 

The book bears an imprimatur from the diocese of Lyons and 
the nthal obstat of the Jesuit Provincial. 


Dom ILLTypD TRETHOWAN. 


Surnaturel by Henri de Lubac. Pp. 498. Aubier, Paris. 


N the booklet which has been reviewed above P. de Lubac 
[events of a knowledge of God which is not ‘philosophical’ but 

‘religious’ ; it is d’wn autre ordre, surnaturel. But we cannot 
understand the passages we have just quoted as referring only 
to supernatural, and not also to natural knowledge unless we 
take P. de Lubac to mean that there is no explicit natural know- 
ledge of God. And we cannot take him to mean this because 
it would be irreconcilable with the teaching of the Vatican 
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Council. To discover his mind on this subject we must draw 
also upon the most recent and most important of his works, 
Surnaturel, which does not seem so far to have received public 
notice. 

This book, in the opinion of the present writer, provides the 
definitive solution of the long theological controversy about 
man’s natural desire for the supernatural. P. de Lubac’s con- 
clusion is that it is not only legitimate but necessary to claim 


this natural desire. To the regular objection that this is to grant 


man a ‘right’ over God, that it is not consonant with the gratui- 
tous character of man’s destiny, P. de Lubac replies (it needed 
saying long ago): ‘la question de lVexigence ne se pose pas’ 
(p._ 487). 

There is no question of claiming that a supernatural end 
should be superadded to a natural one, because there is no 
natural one. Our end is God, and there is only one way in which 
God can be our end. The first gift of God to man is an affirmation 
of Himself which arises of necessity when the mind has reached 
a certain stage of development. This is ‘natural knowledge’. 
But this knowledge is not an end in itself. It is a summons to 
us to submit to God, to accept Him. We cannot enter into that 
intimate relationship with God for which we have been created 
without a choice. This is a spiritual law which ought to be self- 
evident. If we make that choice, that is, if we allow God to 
establish that relationship, then we have a supernatural knowledge 
and love of Him. If we reject Him, we shall lose all knowledge 
of Him. Natural knowledge is only a stage towards the acceptance 
or the rejection of the sole supernatural end. To say that this 
intimate relationship is ‘supernatural’ means that it is not in 
man’s power to establish it, for the establishment of it is God’s 
second gift, although it cannot be imparted to us except on 
the condition of our self-surrender. We have a ‘natural’ desire 
for our ‘supernatural’ end because it is our single end. God 
gives Himself to us, but we are intrinsically ordered to union 
with Him. We may speak of two states, one natural (transitional) 
and the other supernatural. But the modern theologian’s ‘state 
of pure nature’ is not only unhistorical but inconceivable. 

P. de Lubac is a subtle writer and it would be easy to mis- 
represent his thought. The distinction between natural and 
supernatural knowledge is not to be found in his books in this 
precise form. But it does not seem likely that any informed 
reader will reach any other conclusion. P. de Lubac’s method is 
historical. As in his Corpus Mysticum, he subjects the whole 
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development of theological thought and language to a minute 
examination and his conclusions do not require formal statement 
—they emerge. There is no space to show how revolutionary 
these conclusions are. All that can be done is to suggest that 
theologians will require to make a most earnest study of this 
book. If P. de Lubac is right to say that modern theologians 
have largely departed from the teaching of the Fathers and of 
St Augustine on this great question, that they have misunder- 
stood the condemnation of Baius, that they have deserted St 
Thomas for his commentators, that they have failed to appreciate 
the true significance of Ruysbroeck’s teaching because they have 
lost the ‘spiritual eye’, then they must set to work and put 
their house in order. A single quotation must be enough to hint 
at P. de Lubac’s power as a writer: ‘Identically, blessedness is 
service, vision is adoration, liberty is dependence, possession is 
ecstasy’ (p. 492). 
Dom ILttyp TRETHOWAN. 


The Atom and the Way by Maurice Browne. Pp. 79. Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


R BROWNE takes a dark view of the future. Two world 
Mees culminating in the atomic bomb and followed by 

post-war exhaustion have produced a widespread disgust 
that has led many sensitive people to despair, or, like Mr Browne, 
to seek escape in mysticism. Meanwhile the Church surveys 
history, and sees disease, revolution, war, and the atomic bomb 
with detachment against the fundamental value of a redeemed 
world, and offers, not escape, but the concrete fact of Christ- 
centred humanism in which both the atom and the ‘way’ each 
play their part. The real conflict of our time, and of all time, 
is not the manichaean one of matter versus spirit, but that of power 
versus love, which exists in the hermit’s cell as well as in the 
laboratory or council chamber. Mr Browne is aware.of this, 
and speaks of the root sin of pride, especially in its disguised 
form. But for him only the mystical ‘way’ can save us. His 
argument is vague. He begins by considering the world of physics 
and the world of metaphysics, and after a short ‘personal inter- 
lude’ discusses these problems in the form of a conversation 
with an old poet, concluding with some practical advice to the 
contemporary world. The brevity of the book is commendable ; 
but brevity requires concentrated thought, and the author’s 
vague, suggestive, poetical kind of thinking demands a rather 
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bigger canvas. (as the Romantic writers required tomes to say 
what the more precise Classic writers could say in a few pages). 
Mr Browne writes simply, though at times too colloquially for 
his subject. Doubtless he would not object to being called illogical, 
since he is attempting to-express the unutterable, and regards 
logic as ‘wholly quantitative’. He has so many private definitions 
of this kind that he is obliged to preface his book by a glossary 
which is more confusing than helpful. He defines fact as quanti- 
tative, and awareness as qualitative, which makes for confusion 
when he speaks of fear as quantitative along with the bomber 
and the gun and manual labour. Such an outlook easily leads 
to the modernist position that ‘qualitatively it makes no 
difference . . . whether the quantitative source of Christian 
Tradition was the son of a Galilean carpenter or the protagonist 
in a Mystery-Play or the incarnation of a demiurge’. In the 
general vagueness of the book it is difficult to see whether he 
regards God as one or many (‘The Knower . . . is a Person; not 
a Person in place-time, yet a Person. Or, perhaps I should say, 
the Knowers are Persons’), or whether the self is abolished in 
the Divine union (‘They are I, and I they’). Yet in spite of the 


criticism the book invites, we can agree with its general 


conclusion, and admire the author’s sincerity. God is indeed our 
last end: but man has to live in, and make the best of, the world 
in which Christ lived. 

ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Beyond the Five Senses by L. Margery Bazett. With a Foreword 
by Mrs Osbourne Leonard. Pp. xi + 96. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
4s. 6d. 

HE aim of this book is not to establish the existence of 
supernormal or extra-sensory forms of knowledge by 
a weight and rigour of evidence which, though it may fail to 
produce conviction, admits of no answer. Its value is that ‘it is_ 
a record of direct and varied experience of a psychic character’ 
(p. 1). It is indeed closely akin to other well-known works of 
recent years from the hands of ‘sensitives’ of proven integrity 
such as Gladys Osbourne Leonard, Eileen J. Garrett, and Phoebe 
Payne. Like theirs, Miss Bazett’s is, generally speaking, a plain 
unvarnished tale of her experiences in the realms of psychic 
phenomena recorded with a simplicity which produces an impres- 
sion of thorough ingenuousness, bordering at times, however, on 
sheer naiveté. These considerations must be borne in mind in 
any assessment of the book’s worth. 
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For instance, the authoress’s experiences in the gardens of 
Versailles are, taken in themselves, nothing but what might be 
experienced by anyone of vivid eidetic imagination acquainted 
with Miss Moberley’s and Miss Jourdain’s book An Adventure, 
recording their psychic translation to the times of Marie 
Antoinette in these same gardens. 

_ Again, many may think that Miss Bazett is altogether too 
prone to take her visions at their face value, credulously 
according to them an objective reality that in truth they may 
be very far from possessing. It should be noted, however, that 
Miss Bazett herself, at one point at least (p. 39), definitely 
recognizes the difficulty of being sure about the precise status 
of her ‘impressions’. But the crucial question is not whether 
these visions or apparitions may really be no more than ‘percepts 
created [by the subject] to express an idea’ (v. Tyrell: Appari- 
tions) but whether the ‘idea’ possesses a content of information 
which could not be obtained through the normal channels of 
human knowledge. That there are in this book records of 
numerous ‘impressions’ in which there exists a matrix of such 
knowledge is only to be denied by the wholesale impugning of 
Miss Bazett’s sanity and good faith. 

Readers of this REVIEW are perhaps less likely than most 
to stand in need of the evidence produced in Miss Bazett’s book 
for the existence of ‘things that are mot seen’. The Catholic is 
furnished with a clear and definite idea of the supernatural. 
Yet because of that very fact there is apt to be set up in his 
mind a narrowing tendency whereby he is inclined to relegate all 
that does not obviously fall within the supernatural in the 
strictly theological sense to the realm of illusion. (‘Of course, 
similar experiences of the saints are specially granted by God.’) 
As a result of this attitude the Catholic apologist often fails 
to consider whether evidence of the kind provided by Miss 
Bazett would not furnish him with a potent weapon for breaching 
the defences of scientific materialism. 


PETER STUBBS. 


L’Ordre Cistercien et son gouvernement des origines au milieu 
du XIITe siécle (t0g8-1205) by Jean-Berthold Mahn. Pp. vii-++320. 
Paris, E. de Boccard. 250 frs. 

HIS work was intended as a thesis for a doctorate. After 
completing it in 31942, and proving himself already a 
brilliant teacher at Rheims, and afterwards at Lille, the 
author went to the French School of Spanish Higher Studies 
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in Madrid, and the following year joined the French Forces 
in Africa. He took part in the Italian campaign, and was killed, 
on 23rd April 1944, in the battle near the Garigliano. Such was 
the end of a young historian of great promise: his master, 
Professor Louis Halphen, who saw this book through the press, 
makes us realize how great is the loss to the history of the Cis- 
tercian Order, to which particular study he had devoted himself. 
But the book itself tells us even more of him. The outstanding 
qualities here to be found are clarity and logic, in the general 
plan as well as in the development of the different chapters. 
A wonderful mastery of the sources and of the particular works 
on the subject was at the author’s disposal. He profited by all 
his predecessors, especially, for the origins of the Order of Citeaux, 
from the studies of Dom Othon Ducourneau, which appeared 
in the Revue Mabillon for 1932-3. But he does not follow them 
slavishly, and differs from them on some particularly important 
points. The publication of the Acts of the General Chapters 
of the Order, by Dom Canivez, helped him not a little. 

The first part of the book—the shortest, for it merely intro- ~ 
duces the main subject—is an account of the origins of Citeaux : 
in order to give an exact idea of it the author studies first the 
Cluniac observance and the various movements towards the 
eremitical life that appear during the eleventh century; he is 
then in a good position to underline the contrast between the 
Cluniac centralization and that of the new Order, and to show 
where lay the weakness of the former, and where the strength 
of the latter—in its conscious, deliberate organization, and the 
Carta Caritatis. This document was only progressively drawn 
up, to be finally drafted shortly before its confirmation by the 
Pope in 111g ; a very important part in this drafting is acknow- 
ledged to be due to the English monk St Stephen Harding. 

The strong centralization of the Order made it necessary for 
it to become, sooner or later, independent of every external 
power, and the author is thus brought to consider the second 
subject, the privileges of the Order, especially exemption. This 
does not date from the Carta Caritatis ; it was gradually won, 
and, in its final form, it appears as the confirmation and comple- 
ment of former privileges. The steps towards exemption may 
be thus summed up: first, the bishop loses his right to claim 
an oath of obedience from the abbot at his blessing ; then he 
loses his right to perform all consecrations in the monastery ; 
finally, he is deprived of his right of coercion and ex-communica- 
tion: it is precisely in this last point that the author sees 
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exemption properly speaking. The Order held tightly to its 
privileges. If the Papacy did grant them profusely on account 
of exceptional services, it kept watch to prevent abuses, and 
_ especially to see that they did not hamper pontifical politics : 
if necessary, the Order was made to realize this, e.g. the English 
abbeys during the general Interdict of 1208. The Order enjoyed 
also exemption from tithes. Granted voluntarily, at first, by 
the bishops, it spread and became general; popes and General 
Chapters advised its use in moderation, but here too the rights 
of the monks had to be specified. The author wonders how exemp- 
tion is to be recognized in the documents: the surest criterion 
is the lack of episcopal reservation in the final decretuwm of an 
act. This is found for the first time under Alexander III, but the 
definitive bull only dates from 1184. The Holy See ensures 
that the application of these privileges will not be limited by 
including the Cistercians in the general regulations concerning 
the exempt ; and the General Chapter itself took care that the 
rights and privileges of the Order should not be interfered 
* with. Procurators were appointed at Rome ad impetrandum et 
contradicendum. 

The third part of the book treats of the government of the 
Order, studying in turn the material organization and the 
constitution of the General Chapter, its functioning and its 
activity both in legislative and in judicial matters. The regular 
visitation of abbeys, which appears as the second organ of 
government, facilitates—but not always—the task of the General 
Chapter. Its functioning and all the problems raised by it are 
well considered. The contest of 1263-5 between the abbot of 
Citeaux and the four ‘First Fathers’, which marks the conclusion 
of the period covered by this book, is the subject of a special 
chapter, wherein are exposed the modifications then imposed 
by order of the Pope. The last chapter treats of the influence 
exercised by the General Chapter of Citeaux over the organi- 
zation of the other religious orders. 

One could point out a few small mistakes here and there ; 
for instance, p. 86, there seems to be some confusion between 
the chapters of faults and capitular deliberations. We wish 
especially to call attention to a mistaken quotation, because 
it has been made by others already: on p. 23, in order to shew 
the insistence of Cluny on the divine Office, the author ought 
not to have quoted as the saying of an abbot of Cluny Oferi 
divino nthil est praeponendum, for it is a citation from the Rule 
of St Benedict, which binds Cistercian as well as Benedictine 
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monks. But these are very slight defects, which do not diminish 
the value of this truly outstanding book. 


Dom HuBERT DAUPHIN, O.S.B. 


La spiritualité de Prerre de Celle (III5-1183) (Etudes de 
Théologie et d’ Histowre de la Spiritualité. Vol. VII) by Dom Jean 
Peclercq;.0.S.B..Pp.,246.,Paris,:J.. Vrin. 


Pass DE CELLE spent nearly all his life in the cloister. 


As a youth he entered the Cluniac Priory of St Martin 

des Champs near Paris; in 1145 he was elected abbot of 
Celle (Montier-la-Celle, Aube), and in 1162 abbot of St Remy 
of Rheims; he was bishop of Chartres from 1181 and died on 
20th February, 1183. His was not an eventful life: he is said 
to have been zealous for good observance and to have played 
his part in the movement for monastic reform. But he claims 
our attention most particularly as a spiritual writer, and in that 
sphere he remains a true witness of monastic spirituality in 
the twelfth century. Although his published works fill nearly 
a whole volume of the Patrologia Latina of Migne, he is not 
widely known; one expert, and not the least, does not even 
grant him the smallest of notes in a big book on the spirituality 
of the Middle Ages. He is treated like a good many monks ; 
he may be studied now and then, but scarcely anyone reads his 
works. Yet he abounds in spiritual teaching. 

We do ‘not find in him—and this may account for his being 
left on one side by modern readers—that precise logical order, 
that accurate, terse expression to which scholasticism has made 
us accustomed. But in order to enjoy his works we must read 
them as he wanted us to read them. He is a monk, speaking to 
other monks—exceptionally to regular canons—about things 
that interest them most deeply : God and supernatural realities. 
Knowing nothing of the bustle of the world, they like to con- 
template these truths calmly ; they are never weary of admiring 
them from every angle. The works of Pierre de Celle are not 
treatises carefully constructed on scientific principles, but the 
effusion in all sincerity of a contemplative soul whose sole business 
is to seek after God and whose life is one lived in the presence 
of God. Whether in his letters to his absent friends or in his 
sermons to his community, whether in his biblical commen- 
taries or even in his treatises on some point of monastic doctrine, 
it is always the same effusion of a soul imparting in all simplicity 
the secret of its mystical experiences and wishing to carry others 
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to the same heights. And so the first result of reading his works 
will be to give an attentive reader the helpful contact with, and 
example of, a soul that still vibrates with love of God and zeal 
for His glory. ; 

Like his contemporary and friend St Bernard, Pierre de Celle 
speaks a language that is entirely biblical. Trained from the 
dawn of his monastic life to the study of Holy Writ, he devoted 
himself to it completely, and acquired a wonderful mastery of it : 
‘There is . . . between him and the Bible a close, reciprocal 
coinciding : he asks everything of it, and it does not deny him 
anything . . . he cannot now speak without it. His thought finds 
its easiest expression in the words of the Bible and can no longer 
be separated from it’ (p. 65). It is by way of many quotations, 
mostly from the Old Testament, that he speaks to God, or about 
God, or the Lord Jesus, and this biblical style forms his tempera- 
ment. The Bible is the nourishment of his soul, as also is the 
liturgy which he celebrates and ‘lives’ each day. ; 

The spiritual teaching of Pierre de Celle lies scattered throug 
all his works. We shall not attempt to reconstruct it here: 
Dom Leclercq has done it for us, and well, despite the difficulty 
of gathering together its isolated elements. We shall only point — 
out that there are to be found in it the solutions which were 
then commonly given, in Benedictine monasteries, of the highest 
problems of the interior life: the traditional teaching upon 
contemplation, ascetical practices and all. the authentic ways 
that lead men to God. Pierre de Celle gives also his views about 
studies: he does not Show very much confidence in them, since 
he is more anxious to fashion conscience than to acquire science 
(puns occupy a large place in his writings), but his whole work 
shows sufficiently that he was thoroughly schooled in its discipline 
and had mastered it all. 

Dom Leclercq rightly observes how much this doctrine is in 
conformity with patristic tradition; that is due, according to 
him, less to direct reference to the texts than to the living 
experience of generations of monks stretching out, across the 
ages, towards the same perfection. 

At the end of his work, in which we find such a living portrait 
of his subject, Dom Leclercq sets out five hitherto unpublished 
treatises of Pierre de Celle: De Tabernaculo Moysi, In libros 
Ruth Commentarium (fragments), De Puritate animae, De Con- 
scientia, De Afflictione et Lectione. These treatises are taken from 
a manuscript in the Public Library at Troyes, originating from 


the abbey of Clairvaux. Dom Husert DAUPHIN, 0.8.8. 
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_Jean de Paris et Vecclésiologie du XIIIe siecle (L’Eglise et 
l'Etat au moyen dge. Vol. V) by Dom Jean Leclercq. Pp. 268. 
Paris, J. Vrin. 

T was just when the struggle between the king of France, 
[ent the Fair, and Pope Boniface VIII reached its height 

(the end of 1302 or the beginning of 1303) that the Dominican 
John of Paris wrote his treatise De potestate regia et papal. 
This work is one of many on the subject : for a long time the 


_. question of the relations between the spiritual and temporal 


powers had been discussed among theologians and canonists ; 
the acuteness of the struggle just then made it pressingly actual, 
and writers were not wanting on either side to extol the rights 
of king or pope. In all this literature the treatise of John of 
Paris stands out by reason both of its calmness and of its origin- 
ality. The reason is that, far from being carried away by the 
heat of the controversy, John keeps to the serene sphere of 
principles, and relates everything to them. And if he is original, 
it is not that he can have ignored the great masters or the con- 
temporary polemists: he quotes quite a number of them, 
and there are many others whom he never quotes but on whom 
he readily draws. Dom Leclercq’s penetrating study reveals that 
the one to whom he is most indebted, although he never quotes 
him, is St Thomas. But if he borrows from others, this is not 
servile plagiarism : he knows how to integrate everything into 
his own thought. His doctrine is the nearest to that of the Church 
today : if he was unfortunate in supporting the theory that 
the council was superior to the pope, he professes, on the theory 
of the relations between the two powers, a via media which so 
many more passionate polemists do not succeed in finding. 
The third part of Dom Leclercq’s thesis studies this doctrine 
thoroughly, placing it under the following main headings : the 
civil power, the kingship of Christ, the unity of the Church, its 
hierarchy, ecclesiastical property, the ‘two powers’. After that, 
it is not difficult for the author to show what progress John of 
Paris achieved in the development of those theories. In con- 
clusion, he gives a very interesting sketch of the posthumous 
fortune of John of Paris. And as this treatise has never been 
reprinted since the seventeenth century, he gives a new critical 
edition of it according to the MSS, of which twenty are known. 
Dom Leclercq’s book will be indispensable to those who study 
the question of the relations between the two powers during 


the Middle Ages. 
Dom HuBERT DAUPHIN, 0.S.B. 
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Le Bienheureux Richard Abbé de Saint-Vanne de Verdun by 
Dom Hubert Dauphin. Pp. xv + 419. Louvain : Bibliotheque de 
Université ; Paris, Desclée. 

INCE the German historian Ernst Sackur published his 
Qrociorate thesis in 1886 Richard de Saint-Vanne (c. 970- 

1046) has not received the attention which his importance 
demands. During the past years of war Dom Hubert Dauphin 
has been working on the subject and in this volume gives us a 
full length study of the life and times of one who was almost 
the second founder of monasticism in regions of Belgium and 
Northern France during the difficult period in which he lived. | 
Cluny was still flourishing and expanding under the government 
of St Odilo, overshadowing the great reforming movement in 
Lorraine. It is no longer the fashion to over-emphasize Cluniac 
influence on church reform during the period, but there is still 
room for greater knowledge of other contemporary reform move- 
ments and their leaders. The present study is therefore opportune. 

The material for such a work is not extensive, consisting in 
fact of two lives of Richard of Saint-Vanne: the one, contained 
in the chronicle of Hugh of Flavigny, was written fifty years 
after Richard’s death; a second life of much less value was 
composed thirty or forty years later by an anonymous monk 
of Saint-Vanne. Richard himself left little biographical material. 
He wrote a ‘life and miracles’ of St Vanne and a life of St Rouin, 
but his sermons have not survived and there are no letters to 
recall his personality to us with the freshness and vitality of a 
Bernard of Clairvaux or a Thomas of Canterbury. The exigencies ~ 
of such material have compelled Dom Dauphin to write a history — 
of the monastic reform movement around the life of Richard, 
and he is not to be blamed if at times the central figure seems 
shadowy and elusive. 

This criticism does not detract from the value of the book. — 
Dom Dauphin reveals an intimate knowledge of the vast litera- 
ture of the period and a sound critical ability in its evaluation 
and handling, and his study of the monastic reform which 
radiated from Saint-Vanne forms a notable contribution to 
monastic history. One important point emerges clearly: the 
importance of the episcopate in the Lorraine reform; there 
was no question of exemption from episcopal authority as at 
Cluny, from whose system the Lorraine movement was distin- 
guished by the abbot’s oath of obedience to his diocesan and 
by the autonomy of the abbey. During the forty-two years of his 
abbacy Richard of Saint-Vanne held a key position in this move- 
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ment, reforming no less than twenty-one monasteries of 
importance. 

Unlike other monastic reformers Richard left no constitutions 
or customs behind him so that we cannot picture the life of 
Saint-Vanne with the completeness which Lanfranc’s con- 
stitutions make possible for the Canterbury of his time. In a 
final and valuable chapter Dom Dauphin has gathered together 
whatever can be established on the subject and discussed the 
relation of Saint-Vanne to the Cluniac movement and system. 

A word may be added on the lucid style of this work, which is 
in the best French historical tradition, and on the enviably 
high standard of the type and paper. 

Dom ADRIAN Morey. 


_ The English Lands of the Abbey of Bec by Marjorie Morgan. 
Pp. vi + 164. Oxford University Press. ros. 


N recent years many books have been written which deal 
[ve English mediaeval religious houses from an economic 

-angle ; this present volume, however, breaks comparatively 
fresh ground by concerning itself with the English possessions 
of an alien abbey. The estates of Bec lend themselves readily 
to treatment, not only on account of their extensiveness and 
variety, but also on account of the mass of records which 
survive. Suppressed, with other alien cells, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the dependencies of Bec were for the most part given to 
institutions which still flourish and which therefore still retain 
a large corpus of Bec records. 

Miss Morgan has examined these records in detail and corre- 
lated them with much care, and her book gives us the material 
for forming a clear picture of certain sides of the life of these 
dependencies. Here, as at Glastonbury and Christchurch, Can- 
terbury, we cannot fail to notice that the growth of a forceful 
economic and administrative policy is coincident with the 
relaxation of earlier monastic and religious ideals. An era of 
rights succeeds that of duties, and the monasteries become land- 
owning corporations rather than religious and charitable in- 
stitutions. Not that this tendency was ever completely successful 
in altering the character of abbey or priory, but it succeeded 
far enough to produce a fatal divorce between the ideals of 
the life lived within the walls of the monasteries themselves 
and their attitude to their estates and dependencies without. 
The alien priories provide perhaps the most developed stage of 
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this tendency, and the authoress is at pains to emphasize that 
these cells were not ‘Priories’ in the accepted sense of the term 
but rather in the nature of estate-manager’s offices: their 
character was primarily economic rather than religious. Indeed, 
as she truly points out, ‘the dependent cell was a standing 
problem in monastic history’. Founded for administrative or 
external work, these priories became isolated from the main 
stream of monastic life ; their existence struck at the stability 
which is the sine gua non of Benedictine monasticism, and ‘there 
is no reason to doubt that abbeys sometimes ridded themselves 
of mauvais sujets by banishing them to distant dependencies’. 
The story of St Alban’s, for example, bears out very fully the 
truth of these criticisms. 

Miss Morgan is perhaps at her best when discussing the 
strictly economic side of these cells of Bec, and her chapters on 
the ‘Bailiwick of Ogbourne’, ‘Administration’ and ‘Economic 
Conditions’ will have lasting interest and value. Her more 
general sections, particularly those dealing with the Order of 
Bec as a whole, suffer perhaps inevitably from the urge to filer 
trop fin which must always be a tendency when those whose work 
lies in the exact assessment of details turn to broader 
problems. [t must be confessed that these general chapters 
present a series of delicately drawn pencil lines rather than a 
complete picture. This, however, is by the way; all students 
must be grateful to Miss Morgan for the painstaking and thorough 
way in which she has illuminated what has been up to the present 
a singularly dark corner of monastic history. 


Dom AELRED WATKIN. 


Mysteries’ End. An investigation of the last days of the 
mediaeval religious stage by H. C. Gardiner, s.J. Pp. xvi + 142. 
Yale Studies in English 103 ; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 


NE of the welcome accomplishments of this book is its 
C )ecrsiti incidental dismissal of most of the common lore 
; of mediaeval English dramatic studies. Even the most 
Informative authorities are content to make statements hardly 
consonant with the manuscript evidence (literary and docu- 
mentary) which is all we have to work on, and which, indeed, 
has been conscientiously worked over several times. Fr Gardiner 
has repeated this labour of extensive investigation to a particular 
end ; but his account is exceptional in its unlaboured yet reliable 
character. As a critical instance, the author expresses suspicion 
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of theories which find a progressive secularization of the drama 
in lay participation, and a profanation of its serious ends by 
comic interests ; he repeats the suggestion that Noah’s wife has 
a more exemplary value than we are educated to appreciate, 
and echoes Sir Edmund Chambers’s judgment that mediaeval 
drama remained religious to the last. Conveniently, the disease 
which afflicts most students of this drama is symptomized by the 
fact that even Professor Chambers, in his recent volume in the 
Oxford History of English Literature, can say, of the traditional 
prefigurative Abraham and Isaac scene, ‘The fundamental in- 
humanity of that story was of course not apparent to our 
mediaeval ancestors’. 

Fr. Gardiner writes : ‘It has been too long the fashion to con- 
sider the history of the drama from the evolutionary point of 
view, tracing the development of form from preceding more 
rudimentary form, with the consequent impression that growth 
of the morality and the secular chronicle play presupposes the 
antecedent decline of the mystery and miracle. This is quite 
definitely not true for England’. This is a corollary of his main 
thesis, in regard to the attitudes of individual, community, 
Church, and government, that ‘the plays did not die out through 
distaste but remained extremely popular until their last days, 
which came, not from any internal decay, but from an external 
force’. 

Municipal accounts show that the plays were not only a first 
charge on a community, but also that the advantages afforded 
to individual and common welfare were of such various and 
substantial sorts that they were among the most considerable 
functions of social life. There is no general case for municipal or 
guild decline until the very late sixteenth century, after their 
suppression, and the records show no sign of more than occasional 
financial difficulties in particular guilds intensified by the play- 
obligation, nor of their being borne in any grudging spirit. When 
under external pressure, and after long delay, the plays were 
discontinued, it was against very great reluctance, and repeated 
attempts at revival, on the part of an impressive popular attach- 
ment. All this Fr Gardiner displays in convincing particularity. 
He reviews soberly the attitude of Churchmen and finds it 
to have been, before the Reformation, tacit approval, and after- 
wards extreme caution, in most cases effectively oppressive. So 
in France cessation came about over the same period as in 
England, governmental inhibition being effected most speedily 
in the metropolitan region, and meeting much opposition and 
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delay in the remoter provinces. In England the minutely-vigilant 
Elizabethan council depended for coercive power on local com- 
missions and magistrates; in the home counties the regime’s 
universal competence and representative authority ensured dili- 
gent performance of its instructions, but in the North and West 
local agents were very much less reliable, so that the plays 
persisted until suppressed by combined ecclesiastical and magnate 
interest. This analysis (Fr Gardiner does not say) might. well 
explain much of the corresponding French situation ; and deli- 
berate governmental interference in both countries was probably 
determined far less by righteous fear of scandal than (substan- 
tially) by the need to impoverish mediaeval religious and social 
life, belief and practice, independent, unsympathetic, and 
obstructive as they were to the contemporarily prevailing motives. 

So it is that both later French and English dramas of the 
seventeenth century are unsatisfactory and abortive. The com- 
parison with Spain in the same age (Fr Gardiner suggests it 
several times), or with Greek drama in another, is not a contrast 
with mere tidiness of development; it is a way of noting an 
incompleteness, social and literary, in Elizabethan-Jacobean 
production. Though metropolitan, it had no civic endorsement, 
and moreover excluded communal participation and respon- 
sibility. Its rapid evolution should not be a matter for surprise. 
Its untraditional material, alien or realistic, its lack of a con- 
vention, and its general incoherence were other aspects of 
immaturity. It was against these conditions that the very few . 
intelligible dramatists worked, and their attitude draws all its 
sanctions from the now extra-dramatic residual traditions of 
popular belief ; when articulated it is, in the exact Marxist sense, 
reactionary. . 

Mysteries’ End is especially praiseworthy for exciting such 
considerations, rightly just mentioned by the author, of the 
cultural changes of the sixteenth century. 

Asle7 Dorie: 


Introduction to Utopia by H. W. Donner. Pp. 119. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 12s. 6d. 


WT is part of the mystery of things that in the tumult and 
[= trouble of our time the name of St Thomas More is a 

point and so to say a centre of unity among peoples and 
States that seem otherwise to be hopelessly divided. His name 
is honoured in London and in Washington and in Moscow. 
According to the testimony of the Professor of English Language 
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and Literature at the Academy of Abo, in this attractive essay 
which he modestly entitles ‘Introduction to Utopia’, he who 
‘ suffered martyrdom in the cause of an undivided Christendom 
and has been canonised a saint by the Roman Catholic Church, 
has as the author of Utopia been elevated to the Bolshevist 
hierarchy and his feast is celebrated in the Calendar of the 
Red Army’. Let it be added, for it is the fact, that in the Marx- 
Engels Museum at Moscow there is a special room dedicated 


- to the writings of St Thomas More, with a unique collection 


of early editions and translations into Russian and other tongues 
of the Utopia. 

Again, according to Professor Donner, the works of St Thomas 
More ‘were forbidden in the Third Reich, but he became the 
Patron Saint of German Catholics suffering persecution for their 
faith’. To the German Swiss also his life and works were and 
are an inspiration, as we know from the testimony of Oskar 
Bauhofer. In the text and in the notes to this essay there is 
evidence of the wide interest that St Thomas More now excites 
among scholars in the Scandinavian countries. In the advertise- 
ment it is said that the Utopia of St Thomas More possesses an 
exceptional interest today since the problems facing its author 
were not unlike our own. ‘Incessant wars, unemployment and 
poverty, the undermining of authority, the lack of morals and 
religion—these were some of his problems. The political and 
social history of Europe since More’s day has confirmed his 
solution in many instances, and it would be presumption to 
ignore it in others.’ 

In the circumstances it is more than ever important that 
the Utopia should be truly interpreted, according to the mind 


and intention of its author. The work has had many interpre- 


tations. Certain German scholars have declared that the Utopia 
was a programme of Imperialist expansion and an early anti- 
cipation of the British Commonwealth and Empire. Others, as 
we read in this essay, regard exactly those passages of the Utopia 
where More most emphatically invites our distaste as the ‘Wunsch- 
traume ihres Verfassers’ and as models set for his countrymen 
to copy for all time. At least one genius of the German race 
attributes to the author of the Utopia “jene Neigung zu morali- 
scher Schénfarberei und Verbramung der Machtpolitik, die wir 
den englischen Cant nennen’. In another climate of opinion, 
the work is known to have made an indelible impression on the 
mind of Marx and of Engels, and its author found one of the 
most enthusiastic biographers in the communist Karl Kautsk1. 
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The right principle of interpretation is surely to read the 
Utopia in the light of the character of its author, the actions of 
his life and his other writings. Following this principle Professor 
Donner is led to accept the interpretation of the Utopia given 
by the late Professor R. W. Chambers who regards it as ‘a picture 
of the state of society to which man can attain without revelation’. 
‘The Utopians have only reason to guide them’, says Professor 
Chambers, ‘and they believe that by man’s reason nothing can 
be found truer than their view, unless any godlier be inspired 
into man from heaven’. A dozen years and more after he had 
written the Utopia, the author is found urging against the 
Reformers this same doctrine which lies at the root of it: that 
‘reason is servant to faith, not enemy’. It is a paraphrase of the 
familiar doctrine of Aquinas : ‘faith is the perfection of reason’. 
Accordingly, when in the sixteenth century a Catholic, and not 
least one who was already fixed in the faith that was to uphold 
him on the scaffold, depicts a pagan State founded on reason 
and philosophy, he is not to be taken as depicting his ultimate 
ideal. The conviction that life might be nobly lived on the 
basis of the four heathen cardinal virtues was one which the 
Middle Ages had inherited from Greek philosophy. The author 
of the Utopia did not mean that heathendom is better than 
Christianity ; he meant that some Christians are worse than 
many heathens, as Langland and Dante and a multitude of 
mediaeval writers had said before him. In the Tveatise on the 
Passion which he wrote as a prisoner in the Tower Sir Thomas 
More quoted with approval the ‘comfortable saying’ of Nicholas 
de Lyra, that, though a much fuller faith is demanded from 
Christians, it suffices for a heathen to have believed that God is 
and that He is the rewarder of them that seek Him ; ‘two points 
such as Everyman may attain by natural reason, holpen forth 
with such grace as God keepeth from no man’. 


RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 


Saint Paul. Premiére Epitre aux Corinthiens. Translation and 
Commentary by P. Joseph Huby, s.j. Beauchesne—Verbum 
Salutis XIII. Pp. 423. (unpriced). 

SHORT introduction of twenty-seven pages gives an 
Acer picture of Corinth based on contemporary authors 

and historical research, followed by an adequate statement 
of the occasion of the Epistle. There is an excellent analysis 
of the Epistle itself and a brief bibliography (full references are 
given in the footnotes). ‘ 
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The translation and commentary accompany the analysis, 
the whole text dealing with a particular subject being set out 
at once and the commentary giving a complete picture of St 
Paul’s meaning and (what is perhaps more important) of the 
unity of his teaching with that of Christ and His other Apostles. 
P. Huby has obviously found the task to his liking, and the 
result is a book of notable spiritual value. The style is clear 
and simple, and all controversial points are faithfully examined. 

One serious complaint must be made. There is a great need 
for portable and inexpensive commentaries on the Sacred 
Scriptures, and this book would have been a most useful guide 
to the student if it had been provided with a suitable index. 
The lack of an adequate system of reference is a great dis- 
advantage which ought to be remedied. 


Dom CUTHBERT WILSON. 


The God of the Christians by Dom Augustine Morris, Monk 
of Nashdom Abbey. Pp. 126. The Dacre Press. 5s. 


ska is one of the ‘Mirfield Books’, edited by members of 
the Anglican Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield. | 
It is written from the standpoint of orthodoxy, and there 
is little in it that a Catholic censor would reject. The statement 
on p. 98 ‘the fundamental act of the will is choice’ is surely 
false, for the will is acting freely in the Beatific Vision yet is 
not exercising choice. Again the following sentence needs re- 
vision : ‘To distinguish this secondary eternity enjoyed by the 
blessed from the eternity which belongs to God alone the word 
“aeviternity’ has been coined’ (p. 41). The book does not so 
much give the argument for God’s existence as describe the 
Christian idea of God; it is not intended for the student but 


for the general reader. 
Dom MARK PONTIFEX. 


Questions and Answers—The Sacraments by E. J. Mahoney. 
Pp. 397. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 18s. 


[tion volume contains three hundred and fifty eight ques- 
tions and answers which have appeared from time to time 
in the Clergy Review. The subject matter is the Mass and 
the Sacraments, and it is only right to pay tribute to the concise- 
ness and accuracy with which the points are answered, and the 
graceful ease with which the author carries so much learning. 
The curious and the busy will find their needs amply satisfied 
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in this collection, and it is to be hoped that a companion volume 
dealing with other points of Theology and Canon Law will be 
issued as soon as possible. 

In most éases a liberal solution is offered, though some priests 
will be disappointed at the perfectly correct. answer that a 
mandate allowing Mass to be said absque ministro inserviente 
does not mean by this nemine praesente. Those interested in 
Indulgences will do well to make sure that the numerous plaster 
stations which adorn our churches have at least the Cross in 
wood, and those addicted to much travel may be consoled to 
learn that an English tourist in Ireland is not bound to hear 
Mass on St Patrick’s Day, but that an American visitor to 
England must hear Mass on Corpus Christi, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is not sub praecepto in the United States. 


Dom WILFRID PASSMORE. 


Perennial Philosophers by Arthur H. Ryan. Pp. 71. Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Dublin. 3s. 6d. 


T is always difficult to suggest suitable books to those who 
es to gain some acquaintance with the traditional philo- 

sophy of Europe. Mgr Ryan’s Radio talks may be unhesi- 
tatingly recommended “for a start, because the treatment is 
historical and for the most part biographical. Thus the beginner 
will not feel himself on strange ground, yet he will find by the 
end that he has made an advance in the required direction. 
Two of the four biographical talks are inevitably devoted to 
St Augustine and St Thomas; Boethius and Abelard are the 
subjects of the other two, and Mgr Ryan’s treatment of the latter 
is noteworthy. He begins by pointing out that Miss Waddell’s 
‘Peter Abelard’ is not to be regarded as a piece of history and 
goes on to give an account of him which is both sympathetic and 
penetrating. The last two talks (‘The Origins in Greece’ and 
‘The Neo-Scholastic Revival’), while maintaining the deliberately 
popular tone of the others, do much to give the reader a general 
background. 

One small point may be worth making. It is common form to 
say that St Thomas ‘never shows impatience’. But there is the 
consolingly human passage. at the beginning of the Summa 
(Q. 111. a. 8) about David of Dinant who stultissime posuit 
Deum esse materiam primam. 

Dom ILLtyD TRETHOWAN. 
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Towards a Catholic People’s College by Reginald F. Trevett. 
Sheed & Ward. Is. 6d. net. 


HIS is a pamphlet of some sixty pages, in which the writer 
urges the need for a ‘People’s College’ and explains how 
one can be formed—in fact, how one is already in 
process of formation. We think that this modest little monograph 
contains the seed of a very important undertaking. The inevitable 
flood of talk about reconstruction which followed the war is 


_ beginning to wear itself out, and here we have the first, or almost 


the first, evidence of something being done in the world of English 
Catholicism. 

The root idea is this. The promoters of the scheme hold that 
one of the major evils of the day is insufficient education. They 
believe that Catholics share this weakness, and their College is 
to be a means of helping to remedy the evil. To it Catholics can 
go for a few months or weeks or years to receive a fuller instruction 
in the Faith and all its implications. Moreover, by living during 
that time a full Catholic life, with daily Mass and so on, they 
will learn by actual experience the deeper possibilities of their 
religion. They will then be able to go back again to their homes 
and spread the ‘infection’ of the full Catholic life, acting in 
rather the same way as communist ‘cells’. The steps necessary 
for the formation of the proposed College are discussed in some 
detail and various objections are answered. 

We very much hope that Mr Trevett and his friends will be 
able to ‘get cracking’ soon and translate their idea into reality. 
For this it would seem that the support of Authority will be 
necessary, and also some financial support (this latter point is 
discussed in the book). We think there is good hope that they 
will obtain both and carry their excellent plan into execution. 
If they are able to avoid letting the atmosphere of the under- 
taking become either too exaltedly enthusiastic or too intel- 
lectually ‘high-brow’, they will escape at least two possible 
pitfalls. ; 

It is a great pleasure to welcome this practical, constructive 
Catholic scheme. 

Dom DuNnSTAN PONTIFEX. 
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The Kingship of Christ and Organized Naturalism by Denis 
Fahey, C.S.Sp. Pp. 143. The Forum Press. Is. 6d. 


N this booklet Fr Fahey treats the two subjects indicated by 
[o« title in a way which we have come to associate with his 

writings. Its value lies in the clarity with which he realizes 
that the doctrine of the Kingship of Christ has consequences 
in fields which some Catholics are not accustomed to associate 
with Theology. He never moves far from this doctrine in dis- 
cussing such subjects as the organization of industry, education, 
private property, marriage and the monetary system. The 
success of the dominant Naturalism that opposes the Christian 
teaching he attributes principally to the organized forces of 
Jewry and Freemasonry. It is a subject which lends itself to 
the undisciplined evocation of the sinister, and this Fr Fahey 
does not always manage to avoid. For example: ‘It would be 
interesting to have an account of the connections between the 
growth of the Federation of the Supreme Councils [of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite] and the increase in the number 
of Central Banks in the world’ (p. 143). In his calmer moments 
Fr Fahey would probably agree that, so far from being an evil, 
the growth of these Central Banks is essentialif there is to be the 
kind of control of the monetary system that he desires. In any 
case the growth of Naturalism over the last few centuries would 
appear to be attributable to a much wider complex of historical 
causes than Fr Fahey would admit. And it is to be feared that this 
false emphasis detracts from the influence of his writings. This 
is a pity, since it is vitally important that the teaching on the 
Kingship of Christ that he sets out so well should be appreciated 
by all Catholics. 

Dom EpwarbD CRUISE. 


National Liturgical Week 1945. (The Liturgical Conference, 
Peotone, [hnois). Pp. 202. (unpriced). 
E welcome warmly the sixth volume of this series of 
VV Liturgical Week publications. In works of this sort it 
would be unreasonable to expect a complete avoidance 
of repetition and nothing but first-hand scholarship ; the fruits 
of expert knowledge are given a wide diffusion, and discussions 
bring them into the daylight of living realities. In our time, 
when the spirit of worship has fallen so low, it is most necessary 
that gatherings of this sort should be continued. An English 
reader impressed with liveliness and enthusiasm of these con- 
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ferences has unhappily to discover or remember how much 
smaller in reality are such corporate manifestations in America, 
in proportion to her vast population, than they would be in our 
own country. At this Conference, for instance, it has been 
reckoned that ‘five dioceses were unrepresented by a single 
priest’, and that ‘in all there were about 3 “‘religious’’ and 8 lay- 
folk to 1 priest—with a total attendance of 1,344’. All the more 
reason is there for dogged perseverance in arranging these 
conferences and for an increased circulation of their findings. 


Dom ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE. 


To Heaven Through a Window ; St Gerard Majella by John 
Carr, C.SS.R., with a Foreword by H.E. Cardinal Griffin. Pp. 
xx + 485. Sands & Co. 12s. 6d. 


MONG qualities which a successful life of a saint ought 
Aw possess we should all agree upon the following: it 

should be accurate history, the style and phrasing should 
be accurate, enough facts should be available to make a living 
picture, and the result should be edifying without being senti- 
mental. This book satisfies the first and third points without 
doubt ; indeed there is no lack of material for St Gerard’s life, 
living as he did in the eighteenth century, and in such circum- 
stances that there were many to hand down detailed accounts. 
Nor can there be any difficulty about the interest of his life, for 
perhaps no saint in modern times from his childhood onwards 
was accompanied at every step by such wonders or performed 
such astonishing miracles. The book is also edifying in the best 
sense and not sentimental. There remains only the second point, 
and here we confess we are inclined to be critical. The style 
is sometimes careless and some phrases might have been 
better expressed, as for instance on p. 411: ‘It may be said of 
him that he loved all men, except Gerard Majella’. But it would 
be wrong to stress this criticism ; the book is most readable, 
helpful and fascinating, and cannot fail to do much good. 


Dom MARK PONTIFEX. 


Benedictines of Today by Dom Romanus Rios. Pp. 533. 
Stanbrook Abbey Press. 12s. 6d. 
HE sub-title of this book is a more apt description of its 
contents than the rather misleading title : it is not a survey 
of Benedictine life to-day, but a collection of ‘Studies in 
Modern Benedictine Sanctity’. The period covered is that between 
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the French Revolution and the Spanish Martyrdoms of 1936-7, 
a period whose two phases are accurately represented by the 
two words of Abbot Tosti’s motto for modern Benedictinism : 
Succisa virescit. The relentless persecutions, suppressions and 
expoliations, which most Benedictines had to suffer from the 
French Revolution until 1880, have been followed by unparalleled 
expansion. Dom Romanus shows how both in persecution and in 
prosperity the sons and daughters of St. Benedict have worthily 
maintained the high ideals of monastic perfection. 

The character and scope of his book are thus described in an 
Introduction by the Abbot of Ramsgate: ‘Though avowedly 
written for edification, and limited therefore to those Bene- 
dictines who attained greatness in the realm of the spirit, these 
biographies present a remarkable variety of character and 
achievement. They give us as illuminating a cross-section of 
Benedictine life as could be found in any age. Their subjects 
range from popes to lay-sisters, from founders to unknown 
contemplatives. They include missionaries and writers, prelates 
and martyrs, professors and manual labourers. They belong to 
no less than eleven nationalities, and their age-range is from under ~ 
thirty to over ninety. Their careers prove that the Benedictine 
way of life is no less characterized in our own day than it was 
in earlier days by breadth, elasticity and adaptability.’ 

The book is at once interesting, instructive and inspiring. 


Dom GREGORY MuRRAY. 


Life of St Camillus by Fr C. C. Martindale, s.J. Pp. vii + 181. 
Sheed & Ward. 8s. 6d. 

Tis to be hoped that when this book is described as ‘fascinating’ 
[o« term will not be dismissed as a reviewer’s stock epithet. 

To show that the term is well deserved it should be sufficient 
to say that here is a biography built up from a careful sifting 
of the most reliable evidence available and enlivened both by 
a forcible narrative style and by Fr Martindale’s rare gift for 
analysing the intricate relations between the supernatural and 
human coefficients in the-making of a saint. No saint could be 
less like the still too familiar hagiographer’s dummy than the 
man Fr Martindale describes : before Camillus’s birth his mother 
‘had a dream in which she saw her baby, his breast signed with 
the cross, and followed by a troop of children similarly signed. 
Strangely enough she interpreted this dream pessimistically. 
She thought she would give birth to a future bandit, destined 
to spread terror and death everywhere, and that the children 
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following him stood for his executioners’. Though always chaste 
his youth was the reverse of pious, and when his conversion 
had taken place and his wonderful work for the sick had begun, 
the divine promptings by which his life was moulded were mixed 
with painful perplexities which led in one case to a disagreement 
with his beloved director St Philip Neri, and, on another and 
more important occasion, to a conviction about the employment 
of his Order which it may be rash to call a mistake but which 
seems certainly to have been unfortunate. For all his heroic 
virtue Camillus is seen to be different not in kind but in degree 
from the ordinary Catholic: Fr Martindale’s biography gives 
encouragement, not barren amazement. We hope that the 
success that this book deserves will lead to similar studies of 
other saints. 
Dom HILARY STEUERT. 


Jeanne Jugan, Sister Mary of the Cross, 1792-1879. The 
Foundress of the Little Sisters of the Poor. Pp. 175. Geo. E. J. 
Coldwell, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 

T is high time that’ Jeanne Jugan should, emerge from the 
[ostivion to which some people imagined they had successfully 

relegated her. The detailed Life of this admirable woman is 
in the making, the work of an hagiographer of outstanding merit, 
and will be at our disposal soon. But since the process for her 
beatification has begun, it is well that the work under review 
should have been written. Those who read it will find a perfect 
model of the ‘Gospel in action’, Catholic Action reaching its 


highest expression. 
Dom RicHARD DAVEY. 


A Royal Foundation: Syon Abbey, Past and Present by the 
Bridgettine nuns of Syon. Pp. 24. Is. (Syon Abbey, South Brent, 
Devon). : 

T was the wish of the late Abbess Mary Teresa Jocelyn that 
[: Bridget, her Order, and her English house of Syon should 

become better known, and that the glorious history of Syon’s 
past might help to bring new subjects to carry on the wonderful 
work to which the community dedicates itself. Its unbroken 
continuity, a singular mark of divine Providence in its regard, 
points surely to the fact that Syon has still no small part to 
play in the Catholic life of England, and we hope that this booklet 
will revive interest in a community that is one of our greater 
glories. 
Dom RICHARD DAVEY. 
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God and Rosanne. Letters on the contemplative life by a 
Carmelite nun. Pp. 89. Sands & Co. 6s. 6d. 


[inant are letters written by an experienced Carmelite 
nun to one who was considering her vocation, the first few 
written before she entered the convent, and the greater 
number during her time as a novice,which was spent in a different 
house from that of the writer. We have no hesitation in saying 
that these letters will win very high praise indeed, in fact that 
they are among the most striking pieces of writing on spiritual 
subjects which have been published in this country in recent 
years. In the nature of the case there is not much that is original 
in them ; but they combine balance with enthusiasm, simplicity 
with deep spiritual doctrine, and they are written with con- 
viction and earnestness in a good English style which makes 
easy reading. 
Dom Mark PONTIFEX. 


Marriage and the Family by Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.s.B. Pp. 
x + 285. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York and London. 
(unpriced). 


R SCHMIEDELER has designed this book primarily as a 
Freeseoot for classes in Catholic schools in which youths 

are given a course of instruction on Christian marriage. 
The general lay-out of the book, with its pictures, diagrams and 
suggestions for activities in connexion with the various subjects ~ 
(also its suggestions for further reading) should make it a pleasure 
rather than a penance to study. 

It is strange that we should need such a text-book, but with 
the increasing artificiality of every department of life it becomes 
necessary to give classroom education on subjects which in 
more natural and simple ages were quite satisfactorily dealt 
with by the example of the visible Christian home. Education 
came from living. Now we have to take artificial means to ensure 
that the Christian tradition is not entirely lost in a pagan wilder- 
ness. Fr Schmiedeler helps us to do so in a most comprehensive 
and interesting way. 

Dom OSWALD SUMNER. 
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Bed-Time Prayer. Pp. 30. Stanbrook Abbey. Is. 


HE prayer that gives its title to this useful little work 
is the Office of Compline according to the Benedictine 
rite, fully set out, with the Latin text on one side and a 
good English translation on the other. The print is clear and 
satisfying. A most persuasive Introduction commending this 
ancient office as the best prayer for the end of the day, together 


__with some admirably informative notes, make a piece of spiritual 


reading that is worth possessing for its own sake and deserves 
careful and devout meditation. 
Dom ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE. 


History of Britain in Modern Times, 1688-1939 by Christopher 
Hollis. Pp. xiv + 326. Hollis and Carter. 6s. 


HIS is the first of three volumes which are to form a new 

History of England for schools written by Catholics. 

The style is clear and the lay-out of the book with the 
short chapters, section headings, date-tables and questions leaves 
little to be desired. If the other authors maintain the standard 
set by Mr Hollis, teachers will possess a reliable factual outline 
of English History suitable for School Certificate work. 

It is now many years since Mr Hollis complained (with justice) 
that certain economic developments were not explained in school 
text books, although a knowledge of them was essential to an 
understanding of English History. He has remedied this defect. 
One might query his selection of facts (for example, the chapter 
on the growth of America), but it seems unfair to expect, as at 
least one reviewer has done, that he should devote more space 


to their interpretation. The presentation of historical facts con- 


tains an implicit interpretation, and in a school book of normal 
length little more than this is possible. 
Dom EDWARD CRUISE. 
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The Condemnation of St Thomas at Oxford (D. A. Callus, 0.P.) 
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THE PRIORITY OF ST MATTHEW’S 
GOSPEL 


By Dom CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 
ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


Catholic scholarly circles, of the theory that St Mark’s 

is the earliest Gospel and that, it was copied by St 
Matthew and St Luke, has ended by. causing interest in 
the Synoptic Problem at Oxford and Cambridge to decline. 
The dominance of this theory will come one day to seem 
comparable to the sway of the Ptolemaic astronomy in the 
Middle Ages; in the meantime the pioneers who dare to 
question it must expect to meet, at the hands of academic 
inquisitors, with the supposed fate of Galileo. The theory 
has been sterile of constructive results in the study of the 
Christian documents,! but it has produced a grotesque 
brood of subsidiary hypotheses and subjective recon- 
structions of the evolution of primitive Christianity. 

A faithful attendant upon the Marcan hypothesis is the 
‘Q’ conjecture, the theory, that is to-say, that the passages 
in the First and Third Gospels which are parallel with one 
another but have no parallel in St Mark are derived from a 
supposed lost document (to which for convenience 
scholars refer as ‘Q’), mainly consisting of sayings and 
discourses of our Lord. This document would have been 
written in Greek (or translated into Greek from a Semitic 
original, Hebrew or more probably Aramaic, the spoken 
language of Palestine in our Lord’s time), and conservative 
scholars may toy with the idea that it was written by St 


I: may be suspected that the total victory, in non- 


1 ‘It is surprising, and a little mortifying to scholarship, to have to admit that 
this fundamental conclusion is the only assured result of the vast amount of 
incessant labour which has been expended on the so-called Synoptic Problem in 
the whole of the past hundred years and more.’ (The Synoptic Gospels, by J. H. 
Ropes, Harvard University Press, 1934.) Professor Ropes was an eminent 
American Biblical scholar, whose work on the text of Acts in The Beginnings 
of Christianity (Vol. II) is well known in this country. It is the fundamental 
conclusion, of course, that is wrong. Error, as Newman pointed out of heretical 
theology, lacks the principle of organic growth. 
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Matthew; you will hardly find a ‘Marcan priorist’ who 
believes that the first Gospel was written by an apostle. 

Then the late Professor Streeter supposed a third source 
for parts of the first Gospel not derived from St Mark or 
from Q,; and a fourth source for some of the peculiar 
material of the third Gospel. He further supposed that the 
third Gospel is a second and enlarged edition of an earlier 
conjectural work, to which he gives for convenience the 
title ‘Proto-Luke’. A ‘collection of proof texts’ has also 
been conjectured, not to speak of an ‘oral tradition’ in the 
church of the city of Rome or elsewhere. Thus, in one 
way or another, a great deal of oral and literary evolution 
is held to have gone on between the original Gospel facts 
and our extant documents; and these documents are rele- 
gated to the second quarter-century after the Resurrection 
(Bishop Rawlinson dates St Mark’s Gospel, the earliest of 
the three in his opinion, about 67 A.D., a third of a 
century or more after the Resurrection). Naturally, you 
can suppose a good many metamorphoses in the tradition 
before these dates, though St Paul’s Epistles (dating from 
about 50 to about 65 A.D.) will impose some check upon 
you. But the opportunities for Liberal Protestants and anti- 
supernaturalists are enormous. 

Two noteworthy attempts have been made in the last 
thirty years to destroy the foundations of all these theories 
by showing that in fact St Mark’s Gospel, far from being a 
source of St Matthew’s Gospel, is itself dependent on it. 
But so far the prejudice has been too deeply rooted for 
these attempts to be given a fair hearing. 

This is not the occasion to enter into full technical 
details, but it is not difficult to show up one faulty piece of 

1 The Origin of the Synoptic Gospels, by H. G. Jameson (Blackwell, 1922) ; 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, by Dom John Chapman (Longman’s, 1937). The Q hypo- 
thesis has been criticized in How Luke was Written, by E. W. Lummis (Cambridge 
University Press, 1915) and by the present writer in St Luke’s Debt to St Matthew, 
The Harvard Theological Review, October 1939. Mr Lummis writes that Q 


is an unnecessary hypothesis ; ‘not only so ; it is excluded’. With this judgment 
I agree. 
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reasoning put forward by adherents of the theory of 
Marcan priority. The late Professor B. H. Streeter’s 
brilliant work, The Four Gospels, a Study of Origins (Mac- 
millan, 1924) is still probably the best introduction to its 
subject among those that have emanated from the great 
English Universities. In it he points out that where all 
three Synoptists relate the same incident we usually find a 
large measure of agreement in the actual words used, and 
constantly, where one differs, either St Matthew or St Luke 
agrees with St Mark; while St Matthew and St Luke never 
(except either accidentally, or in apparent cases which he 
thinks can be explained away) support each other against 
St Mark. And he proceeds (p. 161) : ‘This is clear evidence 
of the greater originality of the Marcan version’ (my italics). 

Professors of logic may amuse themselves by asking 
their pupils to detect the fallacy in this piece of reasoning. 
The reader may have seen it for himself already, but I will 
not apologize for pointing it out since—to take one example 
that happens to come easily to hand—Bishop Rawlinson, 
in the stimulating introduction to his commentary on St 
Mark (Methuen, 1925), after recalling the same facts, says 
(p. xxxv): ‘It is obvious’ (my italics) ‘that these facts are 
most simply explained by the hypothesis’ that St Matthew 
and St Luke each independently used St Mark’s Gospel as a 
source. 

One can only hope that, if either Professor Streeter or 
Bishop Rawlinson ever taught in a school or marked 
examination papers, he did not have the unpleasant duty 
of investigating cases of what is known as ‘cribbing’. Let 
us suppose that Bishop Rawlinson has received essays on 
the origins of the Synoptic Gospels from three pupils, 
Brown, Jones and Smith. His trained critical faculty 
quickly convinces him that copying has been at work. 
Practically everything in Jones’s essay, including a large 
proportion of his very words, is found in the essays of 


either Brown or Smith, and a great deal of it is in both. 
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But he finds that Brown and Smith never coincide in con- 
tent, wording or order except when both also coincide 
with Jones. Two of the young gentlemen are guilty, but 
which two? 

Bishop Rawlinson is sure that they are Brown and 
Smith, who are consequently ‘reported’ to an overworked 
Head Master and incontinently punished. Is this justice? 
It may be, by accident, but there are two chances to one 
that one or other of these two victims is innocent. It is 
equally probable that Brown and Jones are the guilty parties, 
or that Brown is innocent and Jones and Smith are guilty. 

Bishop Rawlinson assumes that Jones wrote his essay 
first, and that it fell into the hands of Brown and Smith 
(separately), who used it as a labour-saving device. This is 
quite possible. But it is equally likely that“Brown wrete 
first, that Jones copied his essay, and that Smith copied 
Jones’s. And it is equally tikely that Smith wrote first, and 
that Jones copied him and was copied by Brown. Any one 
of these hypotheses will, equally with the others, explain 
the given facts that the essays are in part alt identical, and 
that Brown’s and Smith’s essays sometimes respectively 
support Jones’s against the third essay, put that they never 
support each other against Jones.! 

If the reader does not yet agree—and not infrequently, 
1 think, a student will agree that all three hypotheses are 
possible, but will continue to think that Bishop Rawlin- 
son’s is the most probable—I beg him to re-read the two 
preceding paragraphs, and in any case not to read on 
further till he is convinced. For it is vital to realize that 
the three hypotheses are all equally probable.? 

But the evidence adduced does justify one inference of 
maximum importance for the solution of the Synoptic 


1 On looking up Mr Jameson’s treatment of the school-boy illustration I 
note that it was actually used by Dr E. A. Abbott (Diatessarica ii, 47) to prove 
the innocence of the ‘intermediary’! And Dr Abbott was a Head Master. 

? An imaginary conversation. Bp Rawlinson : This is ingenious but uncon- 
vincing. Self: You will be telling me next that the twelve times table is ingenious 
but unconvincing. 
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Problem. The non-agreement of St Matthew and St Luke against 
St Mark makes it certain that the link between St Matthew and 
St Luke in these passages is St Mark’s Gospel or something indis- 
tinguishable therefrom.! St Mark, in other words, is the 
intermediary document, and our choice of a solution is at 
once reduced from nine contending hypotheses to three, 


all equally probable: 


(a) Mt. (b) Mk (cy aLk, 
| eayaib | 
Mk Mt. Lk. Mk 
| 
Lk. ia 


And, incidentally, this evidence excludes, for practical 
purposes, the supposition that the connexion between the 
first three Gospels is purely oral. In the past it has been 
suggested that the similarities between the Synoptic 
Gospels may be due to their being each independently of 
the others based upon the oral tradition of our Lord’s life 
and teaching preserved in the primitive Church; and a 
great deal of amusing work can be done in investigating 
the memory feats of Bantus and other primitive tribes— 
though the companions and disciples of St Paul were not 
exactly primitives. The basic objection to this theory is 
the relative failure of St Matthew and St Luke to support 
each other against St Mark where all three are parallel. 
If the three evangelists stood all in the same relation to an 
oral tradition, and were each independent of the others, 
we might expect agreements of all three, and agreements 
of each pair against the third; but in fact we find that 
agreements of one pair (St Matthew and St Luke) against 
the third are conspicuous by their relative absence (in 
passages where all three are parallel). Reflexion shows 
that, this being so, the oral tradition tapped by all three— 


1 For simplicity of exposition I have here omitted certain minor considerations 
that have led some scholars, mistakenly as I think, to suggest that there were 


two editions of St Mark, and that the real intermediary was not our extant 
edition but another not preserved. 
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if the oral theory is accepted—must have been practically 
identical with what we actually find in St Mark’s Gospel. 
That is to say, St Mark would have preserved the oral 
tradition practically verbatim, and the other two would 
have diverged from the oral tradition exactly as the 
Marcan priorists maintain that they diverged from their 
written source, St Mark’s Gospel. Whether an oral theory 
is worth having on these terms its supporters may judge. 
But, as it is critically identical with the theory of Marcan 
priority, it will be liable to the same objections as that 
theory, and they are insuperable. 

(For completeness it may here be remarked that if the 
oral tradition be supposed practically identical with St 
Matthew’s or St Luke’s Gospel, instead of with St Mark’s, 
then the absence of agreements between St Matthew and 
St Luke against St Mark dictates the inference that St 
Mark’s Gospel is also based on the oral tradition, or on 
the Gospel, whether St Matthew’s or St Luke’s, supposed 
to be practically identical with it, while the remaining 
Gospel of the three must be based on St Mark’s Gospel itself — 
at most a mixed oral and literary theory, and as critically 
worthless as that discussed above. ) 

It is no small gain to have established, for critical pur- 
poses, the positions that the connexion between St Mark’s 
Gospel and the other two is not merely oral but literary, 
and that St Mark’s is the intermediary Gospel. But it is a 
blemish on the history of critical scholarship that evidence 
which validly establishes these two positions should have 
been used illegitimately (though of course in good faith) 
to exclude the hypothesis of the priority of St Matthew’s 
or indeed of St Luke’s Gospel. Very few scholars indeed— 
and Iam not one of them—wish to maintain the priority of 
St Luke’s Gospel. But the case for St Matthew’s priority 
deserves to be given a fair hearing; it is in fact con- 
vincing, and this despite the evidence, very justifiably 
adduced by the Marcan priorists, that St Mark’s Gospel is 
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written in a crude and conversational style, as compared 
with the other two. 

The chief internal reason for accepting the priority of * 
St Matthew is derived from a careful comparative study of 
the bits of discourse in St Mark’s Gospel, and various small 
sayings in it, corresponding to the great sermons and dis- 
courses of St Matthew’s, or to parts of them. Such a study 
shows clearly that St Mark was excerpting from or tele- 
scoping a Greek source indistinguishable from these ser- 
mons and discourses in St Matthew’s Gospel. The evidence 
is objective and scientific—like finger-prints—and cannot 
be subverted. It is ‘hanging evidence’ against St Mark. 

I will give one instance, sufficiently intelligible without 
reference to the original Greek. If the reader will turn to 
St Matthew xxii, 41-6 and St Mark xii, 35-7 he will 
see that these are parallel accounts of our Lord’s question 
about the Davidic sonship of Christ. They are followed, in 
each Gospel, by strictures upon the scribes (and Phari- 
sees in St Matthew). After this, St Mark has a short incident 
(the Widow’s Mite) which is not found in St Matthew, and 
then both Gospels come together again for the prophecy of 
the destruction of the Temple (St Matthew xxiv, 1- RSE 
Mark xiii, 1-4). 

But whereas St Matthew’s strictures extend to thirty- 
nine verses (or one less if, with the stronger MS. tradition, 
we omit verse 14—but I suspect that it is genuine), St 
Mark’s are only three verses long. St Mark’s three verses 
are parallel to the second half of St Matthew’s verse r, 
verse 6, the first half of verse 7 and verse 14 (perhaps not 
genuine). The question is: Has St Matthew built up his long 
discourse round this bit from St Mark, or has St Mark extracted 
these few lines from St Matthew’ s long discourse ? 

There can be no doubt about the answer, provided that 
the matter is not prejudged by a previous decision, on 
other grounds, that St Mark is prior to St Matthew. Com- 
pare St. Matthew’s “They make their phylacteries broad and 
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enlarge their fringes’ with St Mark’s ‘Who love to walk in 
long robes’ (literally ‘wishing to walk in robes’). If you 
look up a commentary, you will discover that a phylactery 
was a purse containing extracts from the Mosaic Law, worn 
upon the forehead by Pharisees ; and the specially long 
‘fringes’ of their garments are thought, on the basis of 
this passage, to have been special insignia of their Pharisaic 
profession. But St Mark’s largely Gentile readers (or—see 
below—St Peter’s hearers) could not be expected to know 
this, nor to have handy commentaries to explain it. He 
has therefore hastily substituted his own rather odd phrase, 
thus rather spoiling the point; for St Matthew’s text pillories 
religious ostentation, whereas St Mark’s only suggests childish 
vanity. It is unbelievable that St Matthew, writing in 
Greek, could create his own version out of St Mark’s; 
the opposite hypothesis is both natural and easy. 

Furthermore these lines in St Matthew cohere both in 
content and in their literary structure with what imme- 
diately precedes or follows them (they are the opening 
lines of the first example given by Dr C. F. Burney, in his 
book on The Poetry of our Lord, of a kind of Semitic quasi- 
poetic literary form which he calls Synthetic Parallelism. 
Dr Burney accepted the priority of St Mark). 

And, finally, St Mark confesses that he is making an excerpt 
by his introductory words (v. 38): ‘And he said to them 
in his doctrine’ (cf. St Mark iv, 2 where he uses the same 
form before similarly excerpting from St Matthew xiii). 

The reader may well ask : How is it that these facts have 
not been realized by the Marcan priorists? The answer is 
probably that they have already answered the question as 
to St Mark’s priority before getting down to this com- 
parative criticism of the documents—partly through their 
false inference, pointed out above, and partly because of 
the impression of greater primitivity that St Mark’s Gospel 
undoubtedly conveys. Yet—to take only this one example 
—how delighted they would be to be able to point out 
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similar demonstrative evidence of St Matthew’s dependence 
on St Mark! 

It remains to add a word about our poor mythical 
friend ‘Q’. Ina full-length study on the Synoptic Problem 
[ should be inclined to dispose of Q before directly 
examining the relations between St Matthew and St Mark. 
But Q’s real claim to existence was as ashadow (with ve 
vague outlines) cast by the supposed priority of St Mark. 
For if St Matthew’s Gospel, like St Luke’s, was based on 
St Mark’s, it is true that its author could be shown to have 
made various additions to the substance of Marcan in- 
cidents and discourses, additions that are often identical, 
or almost so, with passages in non-Marcan contexts of St 
Luke’s Gospel (occasionally, as in the Temptation of our 
Lord, St Luke’s additions are in the same Marcan context 
as their Matthaean parallels). Whence did St Matthew 
obtain these additions ? Not, as we admit with the Marcan 
priorists, from St Luke’s Gospel. It was an obvious sug- 
gestion that St Matthew and St Luke both obtained them 
from some second source—hence ‘Q’, 

But as St Mark’s Gospel was in fact based on St Matthew’s 
these ‘additions’ in St Matthew are not additions at all, and 
require no other source than the rest of the Gospel, in- 
cluding those parts copied by St Mark. And, as regards St 
Luke, it can be proved that he copied his Q passages 
direct from discourses and sayings that he found in a 
source indistinguishable from St Matthew’s Gospel. So, to 
sum up, St Matthew’s Gospel was written (in Aramaic, 
first, and then translated into Greek; but this is a point 
requiring separate proof); St Mark’s Gospel is dependent 
on St Matthew’s; and St Luke’s is dependent directly on 
St Matthew’s as well as on St Mark’s Gospel. 

I may add, as a personal opinion, that I believe that 
between St Mark and his source there has intervened, to 


1 An imaginary conversation. Bp Rawlinson: You only maintain this position 
because the Biblical Commission tells you to. Self: You will be telling me next, 
that I only believe the twelve times table because my teachers taught it to me. 
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some extent, the oral teaching of St Peter, based on such 
parts of St Matthew’s Gospel as he could corroborate by 
his own eye-witness recollections of what actually 
occurred. St Peter’s rough-and-ready conversational style 
has played havoc with the lucid, careful Greek of St 
Matthew’s Gospel, and is reflected in St Mark’s. St Luke 
has re-written what he borrows from St Mark, imposing 
on it the veneer that pervades his writings. 

We may now revert to the question of the dates of 
composition of the three Gospels. All that we could prove 
about the date of St Luke’s Gospel by establishing the 
positions outlined above is that it was written subsequently 
to the other two. But if on other grounds we hold that it 
was written about 60 A.D., this will, of course, give us a 
useful terminus ante quem for his sources. If St Mark’s Gospel 
is based on the Greek St Matthew it is obvious that the 
latter existed before it; and if St Peter’s oral teaching 
intervened between St Mark and his source, then the 
Greek St Matthew existed before St Peter’s death. If St 
Matthew’s Gospel was originally in Aramaic, then this gets 
us still further back. 

Only when the above positions have won droit de cité in 
the world of scholarship is due justice likely to be done to 
two pieces of acute criticism that can carry us still further 
with the problem of the date of composition of St Mat- 
thew’s Gospel. They are contained in articles by Dom 
John Chapman (Revue Bénédictine, 1912) and Dom Bernard 
Orchard (Biblica, 1938). In 1912 Dom Chapman argued 
that St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians shows clear traces 
of dependence on the ‘Thou art Peter’ passage as found 
in our Greek St Matthew; this article was written at a 
time when its author apparently still held the theory of 
Marcan priority. More recently, Dom Bernard Orchard 
made a careful study of St Paul’s Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and presented a cogent case for the view that they 
presuppose chapters 24 and 25 of St Matthew’s Gospel (in 
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Greek). There are good grounds for thinking that the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were written about ¢1-2 
A.D. The Epistle to the Galatians may date from about 48 
or about 55 A.D. Archdeacon Allen, a Marcan priorist, 
wrote in his commentary on St Matthew (second edition, 
pp- 328f): “On all these grounds . . . the relation of its 
evangelist to the law, its limitation of the ecclesia to Jews 
and proselytes, its primitive organization, its eschato- 
logical teaching, the earlier the Gospel can be placed the 
better, What is there to prevent our dating it about the 
year 50?’ It would seem, if the arguments of Dom 
Chapman and Dom Orchard carry weight, that 50 A.D. 
would be rather too late a date for our Greek St Matthew; 
its Aramaic original will be still earlier. The Crucifixion 
is assigned to various dates by different scholars—say, 
between 29 and 33 A.D. inclusive. 

If the points indicated above can be established, it will 
be seen that St Matthew’s Gospel is remarkable in early 
literature, Christian and pagan alike, for the amount and 
kind of attestation it receives in authors writing very soon 
after its first appearance in its present Greek dress. It 
appears to have been used by St Mark, even by St Peter 
himself. It was used by the author of the third Gospel, 
whom we have good reason for identifying with Luke, the 
companion of St Paul. It was used by St Paul himself. And 
if it was not directly used by the fourth evangelist, it has 
from him indirect attestation in the fact that he used St 
Mark’s Gospel and St Luke’s. 

This external attestation is probably to be carried for- 
ward by reference to such knowledge as we possess of the 
lost work of Papias, second century Bishop of Hierapolis. 
This name takes us into another area of scholarly contro- 
versy, but I think Dom Chapman’s thesis is probably 
substantially true, that Papias’s ‘John’ was St John the 
Apostle, and that his references to works composed by 
Matthew and Mark are to our first and second Gospels. 
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It looks as though the result of the best critical scholarship, 
when it is sifted out, will prove to bea remarkable vindi- 
‘dication of traditional views. In particular, there seems 
some hope of getting away from the modern passion for 
‘cycles of tradition’ and back to the primitive Christian 
interest in known and accredited personal witness and 
authority. 

Not that the honest-hearted reader has to wait upon the 
decisions of scholarship. There is a sense in which the 
Gospels—and some of St Paul’s Epistles—can be said to be 
self-evidencing. An unprejudiced enquirer, who wishes 
to discover the truth, will generally decide, if he reads and 
re-reads the Synoptic Gospels as whole books, that the 
authors were themselves honest men, setting down what 
they sincerely believed to be true. He will then realize 
that they could not have believed these things to be true 
unless the historical facts were, substantially, such as they 
represent them to have been. And further, he will see, 
forced upon his attention through the medium of their 
written word, glimpses of the personality of One who 
‘spoke with authority and not as the scribes’, Whom no 
one ‘convicted of sin’, Who made claims that would have 
been preposterous if they were not true, Who performed 
wonders of preternatural power such as to render inex- 
cusable the townships that hardened their hearts against 
Him, Who died as He had foretold and was buried; and, 
as He had foretold, rose again the third day from the dead. 
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By Dom RatpH RussELL 
(concluded) 


R MASCALL, we said, has written an important 

book,! for which a Catholic theologian should be 

grateful. It restores to Anglican thought a healthy 
and sane Christology. We found its weakness to lie in a 
failure to realize the fullness of the Incarnation, the visible 
unity of Christ’s Mystical Body. This visible unity Christ 
himself describes: a flock in one fold, a city seen on a hill, 
a net containing all kinds of fishes. It alone answers his 
prayer for a proof of his -divine mission: ‘I pray that they all 
may be one as we are one. . . that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me’.2 Writing now just after the 
“Church Unity Octave’ we add that the lack of unity 
among Christians is precisely the great scandal which keeps 
away many from Christ. But the scandal is due not to his 
Church but to the schisms inevitable to Protestantism and 
to bodies whose allegiance is primarily national, part 
responsibility falling upon Catholics, past or present, 
who have failed to implement by charity the unity of faith 
which is theirs, and to show the charity which should be 
theirs towards their separated brethren. 

The Mystical Body has extension and a structure. Mr 
Mascall shows that, on the analogy of other bodies, it is in 
process of growth, not only geographically but also by the 
incorporation of successive generations into the Church 
already existing on earth and in heaven. He says well, but 
in his emphasis on the latter kind of extension we sense 
an oppressive limitation, a missing of the Redemptive 
fullness of temporal Catholicity. The foundation of the 
Church was at the same time a universal mission: ‘Go, 
teach all nations’. Catholicity in unity was the dominant 


1 Christ, the Christian and the Church. By E. L. Mascall. Longmans. 155. 
2 Jn xvii, 21, 22. 
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theme of St Paul’s preaching. There have been Anglican 
theologians who sought to hide their heads in a purely 
heavenly Jerusalem. St John saw Jerusalem, the Bride of 
the sacrificed Lamb, coming down from heaven, and her 
gates were never shut.! 

‘Like any genuine organism’, continues Mr Mascall, the 
Church ‘has to possess a certain differentiation of parts and 
a certain organization of the various functions which they 
serve.’ As her ‘life is a supernatural and sacramental life, 
and her unity a supernatural and sacramental unity, this 
differentiation too must presumably be of the super- 
natural and sacramental order’, and these requirements 
are met by ‘the ministry as it is conceived in Catholic 
theology’—a ministry which comes, not from the Church, 
but from her Head. ‘One of the truths that recent New- 
Testament criticism has brought into prominence is that 
the Apostolate, no less than the Church itself, is in- 
herent in the evangelical deposit. . . . The Bishop is by 
no means a mere delegate of the people. He stands in their 
midst as the representative of Christ; to the Mystical Body 
he is the visible embodiment of the invisible Head. But he 
is among them as he that serveth. . . . The doctrine of the 
Apostolic Succession is thus entirely coherent with the 
Christian Gospel.’ True, again, but undeveloped. Do the 
Gospels indicate no focus of unity within the Apostolic 
College itself, no ‘visible embodiment of its invisible Head’ 
for the whole Church, no ‘servant of the servants of God’ ? 


1 Not that the Church has no set-backs. Some theologians have thought that, 
rejected in one land, Christ passes to another, and there is the dictum of 
Macaulay about the conquests of the Catholic Church in the New World 
redressing the balance of the old. There are now more Catholic bishops outside 
Europe than in it. But the Holy Spirit breathes everywhere to make the dry 
bones live. We cannot quite pass over an article entitled Towards the Conversion 
of France in the January number of Theology. Its facts are largely drawn from that 
great book La France, Pays de Mission ? by the Abbés Godin and Daniel. But it 
omits to rejoice over the burning, early-Christian charity of the Jocist mis- 
sionary groups who are tackling their pagan world, and seems rather to intend 
to give its readers the comfort of thinking that the French situation is the same 
as their own. It does not sufficiently allow for the strong Catholicism of man 
country districts, or the still more important and astonishing change already 
wrought by J.E.C. and J.I.C. among the student class. 
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Mr Mascall concludes this chapter by showing how the 
nuptial language of the Old Testament on the marriage of 
Yahweh and his people is verified in the Church, the Bride 
of Christ. But is not the individual soul also the bride of 
Christ ? It is, for what happens to the whole Church hap- 
pens to it also. Again, if the Church is the Second Eve, is 
Catholic theology wrong when it calls the Mother of God 
the Second Eve ? Mr Mascall answers: ‘The interpreta- 
tions of the Church and the Virgin Mary as the Second Eve, 
so far from being contradictory, are implied in each 
other’, and he brings out the patristic teaching exemplified 
by Tertullian, Justin and Irenaeus. Having quoted Sir 
Edwin Hoskyn’s commentary in The Fourth Gospel on the 
Third Word from the Cross: “Mary the Mother of the 
Lord became the mother of the faithful’, Mr Mascall sums 
up: ‘Christ was born from the womb of Mary and Mary 
was born again from the side of Christ. By the former 
birth she is the mother of Christ’s natural body; by the 
latter she is the mother of his Mystical Body.’ Nothing has 
cheered us more in this book than to find such a grasp of 
the primitive Christian teaching on our Lady as the Second 
Eve—the teaching to which Newman appealed in his 
Difficulties of Anglicans. 

The next chapter is entitled ‘The Restoration of Unity’. 
Unity, lost by the Fall, is restored in Christ—unity of a 
man with God, with himself and with his fellowmen. 
Here is the renewal of man’s primeval innocence so much 
emphasized by the Fathers, and brought out in the late 
Dom Anselm Stolz’s book The Doctrine of Spiritual Perfection. 

On the restoration of the first two kinds of unity, Mr 
Mascall quotes the vivid saying of St Bernard that sin puts 
the sinner in the ‘Land of Unlikeness’, unlike his real self, 
since he is unlike the God in whose image he is made. 
Therefore he finds in himself the disintegration described 
by St Paul in Rom. vii, 15-25. One might add the passage 
from St Augustine on how charity unifies the soul in God: 
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‘colligens me a dispersione in qua frustratim discessus sum.! 
Sin has also broken the unity of man with man, and from 
Pére de Lubac’s Catholicisme Mr Mascall quotes remarkable 
examples of how theFathers regarded this as ‘ not of course 
the first or only fruit of sin, but at least the second fruit’. 
Under this aspect Redemption is conceived as the gathering 
together of the scattered elements of the human race—a sense 
thoroughly warranted by Scripture and by our Lord himself.? 

These important considerations are introduced by Mr 
Mascall as follows: ‘After the phase of individualism 
through which, in the Middle Ages to some extent, but 
far more in the Reformation period, Christian thought 
and piety have passed, theology is beginning at the present 
day to recover its sense of the corporate nature of both sin 
and redemption. The credit for this must largely be given 
to the three French writers, Mersch, Congar and de 
Lubac.’ We should like to associate ourselves with this 
appreciation of the Dominican and the two Jesuits who 
have brought out the implications of membership of the 
Body of Christ in ways too little grasped by dryly juridical 
theologians, and certainly not grasped by Protestant indi- 
vidualists. But the real causes of the recovery of the cor- 
porate sense in theology lie far deeper than the work of 
theologians, however meritorious. They are traceable in 
large measure to the teaching and action of the Holy See: 
the social initiative of Leo XIII, the promotion of frequent 
and daily Communion and of the liturgical movement by 
the saintly Pius X, the world-wide peace endeavours of 
Benedict XV and Pius XII, the proclamation of the univer- 
sal Kingship of Christ by Pius X1 and his constant insistence 
on the layman’s share in the corporate Apostolate of the 
Church which he called ‘Catholic Action’, and finally the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which has shown to 
the modern world the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


1 Conf. lib. 2, n. 1. 
2 Is. Ixiii, 5, 6; Rom. xi, 13-32; Jn xi, 52; xvii, 21. 
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These causes have led to a renewed realization of the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ which has received 
majestic synthesis and burning expression in Pius XII’s 
Encyclical Mystici Corporis.1 At the same time we should 
like to pay our tribute to the strivings and desires for unity 
among our separated brethren. 

We must judge therefore that here Mr Mascall’s 
_ approach is far too academic. The magnificent theology 
called forth by this movement of the Spirit would be 
mere theorizing if it were not drawn from the living unity 
and corporate charity of the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The Catholic theologians who expound it are 
bearing their witness to a reality which the French call ‘le 
fait chrétien’. As Mr Mascall, who has fine things to say 
on the humility needed by a theologian, would be the first 
to agree, the Kingdom of Heaven has been promised, not 
to theologians but to little children. And it is simple 
people, for example Service men who have seen the 
Church all over the world and at all social levels, who have 
eyes to see her unity and charity as a Fact. They see that to 
which Irenaeus is a witness in the second century: 


The Church, having received this preaching and this faith, 
although she is scattered in all the world, keeps them carefully, 
as dwelling in one house. And in like manner she believes these 
things, as having one soul and one heart, and with one voice she 
preaches them, and teaches and hands them on, as having one 
mouth. For diverse tongues are spoken up and down the world, 
but the power of the tradition is one and the same. And neither 
have the churches founded in the Germanies believed differently, 
or handed down a different tradition, nor those in Iberia, nor 
among the Celts, nor those in the East, nor in Egypt, nor in 
Libya, nor those founded in the middle parts of the world. But 
just as that creature of God, the sun, is one and the same in all 
the world, so the preaching of the truth shines everywhere, and 
enlightens all men who are willing to come to the knowledge 
of the truth. . . . The faith being one and the same, neither does 


1 Published in English as The Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. Catholic Truth 
Society. 9d. 
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he who has great power to speak about it add anything to it, 

nor he who has little power diminish it (Adv. Haer. i, 10, 2). 

In the pages which follow Mr Mascall provides much 
suggestive and sound theology: on why hell is contrary 
neither to God’s love nor to the ‘restoration of all things’ ; 
on the resurrection of the body and the communication of 
the glorified state to all creation; on the ‘scandal of 
particularity’ inherent in Christianity through the fact of 
God’s entry into the time-process; on the Church as the 
sole channel of grace and on the universality with which 
grace is distributed nevertheless outside her visible borders: 
He finds the recognition of this universality in the attitude 
of Catholic thinkers to non-Christian mysticism and in 
the works of Catholic missionary writers like Pére 
Charles, s.j., while it is already implied in the condemna- 
tion by Pope Alexander VIII of the Jansenist view that 
‘pagans, Jews, heretics and the like receive absolutely no 
influence from Jesus Christ’ (Denzinger, 1295). Mr 
Mascall contrasts this with the narrower views of Pro- 
testant writers like Dr Kraemer. But when he says that it 
is found among ‘theologians even of the Roman Com- 
munion’, there is surely a wrong emphasis. It is precisely 
the Catholic theologians who hold alike the necessity of 
grace and this broad doctrine on its extension. “This does 
not mean’, Mr Mascall very properly adds, ‘that member- 
ship of the Church is optional or unnecessary. . . . The 
point is that with the Incarnation something new has begun 
to be, namely human nature hypostatically united to the 
Person of the Word of God; and, while the organic 
communication of this re-created nature to men and 
women as their personal possession is (at any rate nor- 
mally) brought about by baptism, its radiance and healing 
power are shed upon the whole of the created order.’ 
This is sound theology, with the proviso that there is a 
grave obligation to enter the Church, God’s way of sal- 
vation, from which only ‘invincible ignorance’ excuses. 
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The whole doctrine was clearly expounded by Pius IX 
(Denz. 1677), and in Mystici Corporis Pius XII adds that it is 
absolutely necessary that men should enter the Church 
only by their free choice, since no one can believe unless 
he is willing. 

The ‘Sacrament of Unity’ is the Mass, to which Mr 
Mascall devotes three chapters. He generously refers in 
his preface to the superior quality of the exposition in 
Canon Masure’s The Christian Sacrifice, which he had not 
read when he wrote, and certainly he lacks the sweep and 
vision of that book. Perhaps one further point should find 
a mention. Mr Mascall suggests that St Thomas’s doctrine 
that the presence of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist is real 
but sacramental, and that it is a substantial and not a local 
presence, is similar to the thought underlying Article 
XXVIII and not contradicted by the Black Rubric. This 
must strike others as ingenuous. The Reformers saw more 
clearly when they spoke of ‘idolatry’. But we are glad to 
find such appreciation of St Thomas’s doctrine. 

The fine chapter on ‘Prayer in the Mystical Body’ con- 
tains a defence of Catholic Mysticism which ‘finds place 
both for the divine transcendence and the immanence of 
God’ and is far from being, as the neo-Protestants claim, 
an attempt of man to climb up to God in defiance of his 
own creatureliness. It adds that this defence should be 
completed by pointing out that ‘like everything else that 
Christians receive through their incorporation with 
Christ, this contemplation belongs to them not as separate 
individuals but as members of the Mystical Body. ... . 
What belongs to one belongs to all, and the peculiar 
graces of the mystic . . . are given to him not merely for 
his own sake but for the sake of all his brethren. And he in 
turn is aided by every act that they perform in faith, hope 
and Jove.’ Then, with an eye on such views as those of 
Mr Aldous Huxley, Mr Mascall distinguishes between 
Platonic and Christian mysticism, showing that while the 
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latter is always Christocentric it terminates in the Triune 
God. Valuable too are the remarks in the last chapter, 
‘Theology in the Mystical Body’, on the existence of a 
natural theology and its distinction from theology proper. 
The neo-Protestant failure to make this distinction not 
only leads to hopeless confusion (abstraction is necessary 
in any science) but opens the door to denial of the 
uniqueness of the Incarnation. 

This enlightened book ends with a discussion of the 
failure of ‘Liberal’ theology and of the irrationalism of the 
Barthians. Christian theology abandons neither the great 
doctors of the past, nor human reason, while for its 
material and inspiration it turns “not merely to the human 
mind, weakened and wounded by the Fall of man, but to 
.the revelation which God has committed to his Church 
and which . . . has become more and more explicit under 
the guidance of the indwelling Spirit’. ‘We can see in the 
life of the Church the process of the gradual formation of 
dogma in which the human instruments are Councils, 
Fathers, liturgical formularies, the living tradition of the 
great sees, and the general consciousness of the faithful.’ 
These are indeed the sources which, together with Sacred 
Scripture, are used by Catholic theology. No wonder Mr 
Mascall has written a good book! But we are interested to 
know what criterion he proposes to distinguish true doc- 
trine from false. He answers ‘the Spirit . . . guides the 
body of the Church to discriminate between councils 
which are authoritative and those which are spurious, 
between fathers and heretics, and between widely held 
views which express the genuine insight of the Spirit- 
bearing Body and those which are temporary aberrations 
from the Church’s mind’. But what instrument does the 
Holy Spirit use to guide the ‘body of the Church’? 
How distinguish between the Robber Synod and the 
Council of Ephesus? Later historians may be able to do so, 
but who decides for contemporaries, with their souls to 
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save, whether the Councils of Trent and the Vatican are 
‘< . . . 
authoritative’ or ‘spurious’ ? By the “body of the Church’ 
are we to understand ‘the faithful’ ? If so, we too believe in 
Ge Oe tc é: A A . 
the infallibility of the faithful’ (which maintained the 
Immaculate Conception while theologians doubted), but 
who decides between their ‘insight’ and their ‘aberra- 
tions’, and what has happened to the teaching office which 
Christ gave to the Apostles (for Mr Mascall accepts the 
fact of a Magisterium)? If we mean the whole Mystical Body, 
what organ within it provides the touchstone of orthodoxy ? 
The ‘living tradition of the great sees’? It is indeed a 
living voice that we need. But what see has not fallen at one 
time or another into heresy—save one only, whose voice 
was accepted in the early Church as the ultimate touch- 
stone of orthodoxy and the final guarantee of conciliar 
decisions? Is there nowadays any consensus among the 
great sees unless they are in communion with it? 

It would seem that Mr Mascall never faces this question 
of a teaching authority, and perhaps considers that he holds 
a higher view of the Church which dispenses him from it. 
‘The view which I have expounded of the Church is one 
which sees her structure as subsisting primarily through 
the sacramental acts of baptism! and the conferring of Holy 
Orders, rather than by such moral and juridical acts as, 

1]t is baptism which makes one a member of Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
Catholic Church (cf. e.g. Council of Trent, Denz. 895). But the New Testament 
shows clearly that sins of heresy and schism and excommunication for grave 
crimes cut a man off from that Body (e.g. 1 Cor. v, 3-5; 1 Tim. i, 19-20). 
Mr Mascall asks several questions: ‘Is it baptism or submission to the Pope 
that makes a Catholic ? Is a baptized Christian who is not in communion with 
the Pope a bad Catholic or not a Catholic at all ? Is the baptized baby of non- 
Roman Catholic parents a Catholic or not?’ We will try to indicate answers. 
All children are baptized into the Catholic Church. Only wilful sin makes a 
‘bad Catholic’. Wilful sins of heresy and schism by their very nature cut off 
the sinner from the Church. Wilful refusal to submit to the Pope, known to 
be Christ’s Vicar, is such a sin. Those innocent of such sin are in the Church 
by implicit desire, but being outside visible Catholic unity they are not within 
God’s normal way of salvation and are without many of the sacramental or 
other graces which go with open membership; so they are not called Catholics. 


The ‘unresolved tension’ which Mr Mascall feels here is in the abnormal situa- 
tion, not in the theology of it. 
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for example, the election of a Pope’ (p. 153). ‘In the 
last three centuries Romanism has almost universally de- 
fined Christianity as consisting in submission to the Pope 
—that is, as being a jurisdictional rather than a sacramental 
fact 4 (p.7240)4 

However, since the time of the Reformation when ‘by 
the very force of circumstances the attention of all parties 
was concentrated upon questions of jurisdiction and or- 
ganization, the signs are beginning a eofm ee rée-2clen 
on the part of Roman theologians to give their main 
attention . . . to the fundamental fact that . . . the Church 
in her inner nature is not so much an organization as a 
supernatural and sacramental organism’. We should like to 
quote to Mr Mascall a voice far more authoritative than any 
theologian’s: 


‘The Church’, writes Pius XII, ‘does not consist merely of 
social and juridical elements nor does it rest solely upon such 
grounds. It is far more excellent than all other associations of 
human beings, transcending them as grace transcends nature and 
as things immortal transcend all things that pass away. . . . Al- 
though the juridical grounds on which the Church rests and is 
built have their origin in the divine constitution given her by 
Christ, and although they contribute to the achievement of her 


1 We should like to soften the hard words of the last footnote by a quotation 
from the Pastor Angelicus : 


‘These too, who do not belong to the visible structure of the Catholic 
Church, We committed at the beginning of Our Pontificate . . . to God’s 
care and keeping, and We gave them the solemn assurance that, following 
the Good Shepherd’s example, We desired nothing better than that they 
should “‘have life and have it more abundantly’’. That solemn assurance, 
now that We have implored the prayers of the whole Church, We wish 
to repeat in this Encyclical Letter in which we have sung the praises of 
“‘the great and glorious Body of Christ’’ (Iren. Ady. Haer. iv, 33, 7), 
and with most loving heart We invite them all, each and everyone, to 
yield their free consent to the inner stirrings of God’s grace and strive 
to extricate themselves from a state in which they cannot be sure of their 
own eternal salvation; for though they may be related to the Mystical 
Body of the Redeemer by some unconscious yearning and desire, yet 
they are deprived of those many heavenly gifts and aids which can’ be 
enjoyed only in the Catholic Church. Let them enter Catholic unity, 
therefore, and joined with Us in the one organism of the body of Jesus 
Christ, hasten together to the one Head in the fellowship of most glorious 
love. We cease not to pray for them to the Spirit of love and truth, and 
with open arms we await them, not as strangers, but as those who are 
coming to their own father’s home.’ (Mystici Corporis, §102) 
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supernatural purpose, nevertheless that which raises the Christian 
Society to a level utterly surpassing any order of nature is the 
Spirit of our Redeemer, the source of all graces, gifts and mira- 
culous powers, perenially and intimately pervading the Church 
and acting in her. . . . The structure of the Christian society, 
proof though it is of the wisdom of its divine Architect, ‘is 
nevertheless something of a completely lower order in comparison 
with the spiritual gifts which enrich it and give it life, and with 
Him who is their divine source’. (Mystici Corporis, §§ 60, 61) 


There is certainly no longer any excuse for Catholic 
theologians who fail to stress that the Church is a super- 
natural and sacramental organism. But we must consider 
the whole organism: 

‘The Mystical Body of Christ is like Christ Himself, the Head 
and Pattern of His Church, who “‘is not complete if we consider 
in Him only His visible humanity . . . or only His invisible 
divinity, but is one, from and in both natures’’.! For the Word 
of God assumed a passible human nature so that by this visible 
society, being founded and consecrated by the divine blood, 
“man might be brought back to things invisible by means of a 
visible government’’ ’.? (ib. § 62) 

This is why we said that Mr Mascall has still not suff- 
ciently considered the Incarnation. The Mystical Body is 
Christ acting upon men both by the life-giving mission 
which he transmits to his apostles (Jn v, 26; xvii, 18) and 
by that power given him by the Father to do all judgment 
because he is the Son of man (Jn v, 22, 27.) Ad. SO 

In virtue of the juridical mission by which the divine Redeemer 
sent forth His Apostles into the world as He Himself has been 
sent by the Father (Jn xvii, 18; xx, 21), it is indeed He who 
baptizes through the Church, He who teaches, governs, absolves, 
binds, offers, and makes sacrifice. Moreover by that deeper 
communication, intimate and altogether sublime . . . the dynamic 
influence of the Head upon His members, Christ our Lord bids 
the Church live by His own supernatural life, and feeds and 
sustains each member. . . . (§ 53) 

We therefore deplore and condemn the calamitous error 
which invents an imaginary Church, a society nurtured and shaped 


1Leo XIII, Satis Cognitum. A.S.S. xxviii, 10. 
2St Thomas, De Ver. q. 29, a.4, ad 3. 
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by charity, with which it disparagingly contrasts another society 
which it calls juridical. Those who make this totally erroneous 
distinction fail to understand that it was one and the same pur- 
pose—namely that of perpetuating on this earth the salutary 
work of the Redemption—which caused the divine Redeemer 
both to give the community of human beings founded by Him 
the constitution of a society . . . provided with all its juridical 
and social elements, and also. . . to have it enriched by the 
Holy Spirit with heavenly gifts and powers. It is true that the 
eternal Father willed it to be ‘the kingdom of the Son of his 
love’ (Col. i, 13), but He willed it to be a true kingdom, one, 
that is, in which all believers would yield the complete homage 
of their intellect and will, and with humble and obedient hearts 
be likened to Him who for us ‘became obedient unto death’ 
(Phil, ii, 8). Hence there can be no real opposition or incom- 
patibility between the invisible mission of the Holy Spirit and 
the juridical office which Pastors and Teachers have received 
from Christ. Like body and soul in us, the two realities are 
complementary and perfect each other, both having their origin 
in our one and the same Saviour, Who not only said, as He breathed 
the divine Spirit upon the Apostles: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost’ 

(Jn xx, 22), but also enjoined aloud: “As the Father hath sent me, 

Talso send you’ (v. 21), and again: ‘ He that heareth you, heareth 

me’ (Lk. x. 16). (§ 63) 

Must we not all go back to ask what Christ willed for 
his Church, his Mystical Body? Did he not leave one man 
in charge of his sheep, one Keybearer of his Kingdom? 
And in that Body can we separate Cephas, the Rock, from 
Christ ?(s_Corailiy 22¢e ), 

It is a dangerous error to hold that one can adhere to Christ as 
Head of the Church without loyal allegiance to His Vicar on 
earth. For with this visible Head eliminated and the visible 
bonds of unity broken, the Mystical Body of the Redeemer is so 
obscured and disfigured that it becomes impossible for those 
who are seeking the harbour of eternal salvation to see or discover 
it. (§ 39) 

Mr Mascall’s book treats nobly of the Person of Christ, 
but does not eliminate the scandal caused by separation 
from his Mystical Body. ‘That the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.’ We can at least all pray that Christians 
may understand Christ’s prayer ‘that they may be one’. 
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By Dom HucH ConNoLLy 
Tue Apologia David altera (concluded) 


N the first part of this article nearly twenty parallels 
[rcsicen the Apologia David altera and the accepted 

works of St Ambrose were cited and discussed, and the 
conclusion arrived at was that those coincidences could be 
reasonably explained on no other hypothesis than that of 
common authorship. It only remains now to examine 
whether that conclusion is supported by an auxiliary but 
hardly less important class of evidence—agreement in 
vocabulary and diction. But here I must pass over many 
words and usages which an expert philologist or lexico- 
grapher might think it proper to notice and confine myself 
to such features as appear to me, with my limited equip- 
ment, to bear the real stamp of a particular writer’s style. 
In studies of this kind there is always a danger of the wood 
getting masked by the trees; and in any case I am limited 
by the space at my disposal. 


1. [ begin with certain forms of biblical citation or 
reference characteristic of St Ambrose and all of frequent 
occurrence, though only a few examples can here be given. 

docet, doceat, docuit, te.—Ap. alt. 14 unde debeas cavere 
meretricem propheta te docuit. 

Very frequent in Ambrose: e.g. De Myst. 8 docuit te 
apostolus; ibid. 12 sicut te apostolus docet; ibid. 16 
doceat te decursa Regnorum lectio; De Sacr. vi 15 sanctus 
David docuit te dicens. 

habes.—Ap alt. 47 and 62 (bis), sicut habes (with 
quotation following in each place); cf. 75 habes auctori- 
tatem . . . habes iudicium (without citation). 

Found perpetually in Ambr.; e.g. De Myst. 8 nam 
et alibi habes; De Fide i 103 denique sic habes; iii 61 
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denique alibi habes; v 99 denique et alibi habes.—Some 
ten times also in De Sacr. (and there three times with 
alibi: iii 4, vi 8 and 14). 

inducere (to introduce, represent—person or subject— 
in some particular light).—<Ap. alt. 5 deinde virum eius 
innocentem, ut scriptura inducit, bellatoribus obici iussit ; 
21 nempe historia haec et adulterum David inducit et 
homicidam; 48 lex iusta, sicut Uri persona inducitur ; 
ibid. et ideo occisus inducitur (Iohannes). 

Frequent in Ambr.; eg. De Myst. 43 hanc loquentem 
inducit David dicens; ibid. 45 Melchisedech, qui indu- 
citur sine patre, sine matre; De Cain i 43 Moyses iurantem 
deum inducit; In Luc. iii 5 cognata quoque Mariae induci- 
tur Elisabet; De Sacr. v 8 iam tunc ergo Salomon inducit 
nuptias vel Christi et ecclesiae, vel spiritus et carnis et 
animae.! 

memorare (to record, state: said of Scripture or a sacred 
writer).—Ap. alt. 39 sed ipse quoque dominus se humilem 
esse memoravit. 

In Ambr. passim; e.g. De Myst. 58 ut propheta memo- 
ravit; De Parad. 64 quandoquidem . . . scriptura memo- 
raverit; De Cain i 33 (Pharisaeus) se criminum memorabat 
exsortem; De Sacr. vi 21 sicut propheta memoravit. And 
compare the Explanatio Symboli 7 ibi enim evidenter omni- 
potentem dominum nostrum Iesum Christum memoravit 
(sc. Iohannes in Apocalypsi). 

vis (vultis) scire?-—Ap. alt. 58 vis scire quam ovem? 
sicut ovis ad victimam ductus est (Isa. liii 7). 


At least twenty-three times in Ambr., and five times 
in De Sacr. 


2. Selected points of Ambrosian vocabulary. 
adsciscere.—Ap. alt. 48 sic ecclesiae suae Christus speciem 


1 Compare Ap. alt. 51 quod mysterium etiam illae nuptiae declararunt quae 
sunt in Canticis canticorum, quibus Christo ecclesia et spiritui caro nubit. 
And cf. In Luc. vi 9 et bonae nuptiae, quando verbo anima, spiritui caro nubit; 


and further, In Ps. cx viii 22-6, Ep. xlv 4—all summaries of the spiritual argument 
of the Canticle. 
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concupivit et paravit eam sibi in uxorem adsciscere; 573 
quos post mortem adscivit (Christus) in numerum 
filiorum. } 

I have noted sixteen occurrences of this verb in Ambrose, 
and the list is probably not exhaustive: several times it 
is used with reference to marriage. Examples are:— 
Hexaem. iii 32 et tu, Manichee, alterum tibi adsciscis 
auctorem; De Parad. 65 et David alienam adamavit et sibi 
adscivit uxorem; Jnterpell. ii (iv) 2 (dominus) societatem 
sibi Iudae proditoris adscivit; In Luc. ix 38 qui. . .sapi- 
entiam sibi divini cultus adscisceret in uxorem; De 
Officiis iii 115 ut orbatas parentibus virgines in coniugium 
sibi adsciscerent; De Vid. 64 (sapientia) quam sapiens in 
matrimonium adsciscit sibiimAnd cf. De Sacr. i 6 quia et 
homines angeli . . . et in angelorum adscisci locum 
videntur. 

adstruere (to prove, support by argument or example).— 
Ap. alt. ut apud gentiles lapsus conditionis non negaretur, 
correctio erroris adstrueretur. 

The verb is of perpetual occurrence in Ambrose, and it 
is needless to cite examples. We need only notice that it 
is found also in De Sacr. iv r4: hoc igitur adstruamus. 

contemplatio (mostly abl. with gen.).—Ap. alt. 9 non 
igitur mirum si etiam David specie lapsus est potestatis, 
sed multo amplius admirandum quod fidei contemplatione 
revocatur. 

Frequent in Ambr., and seven times with the verb 
revocare: De Abr. i 9, De loseph 42, In Ps. cxviii 8. 46 and 
16. 12, In Luc. v 89 and vi 47, De Vid. 27. 

decursus (est) (=perlectus, peractus).—Ap. alt. 1 evangelii 
lectio quae decursa est; 2 in alio quoque qui hodie de- 
cursus est psalmo; 4 et licet diversarum series decursa sit 
lectionum; 54 decursisque mysteriis . . . decursi psalmi 
titulus. 

I find this very distinctive use of the passive perfect and 
participle of decurro sixteen times in Ambrose. Examples 
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are: De Myst. 16 doceat te decursa Regnorum lectio; ibid. 
45 lectio Genesis quae decursa est; De Elia 75 in lectione 
decursa; ibid. 78 decursa certamina; Jn Ps, xliii 1 
decursa mysteria sunt (cf. Ap. alt. 54); In Ps exviitaas 
29 lectio evangelii quae decursa est; ibid. 6. 15 decursa 
hieme; ibid. 18. 3 decursis suppliciis; De Virginitate 14 
hodierna quae decursa est lectio. 

derivare.—Ap. alt. 29 eo perfidiae suae temtamenta 
derivant, ut incredibile esse adserant quod deus susceperit 
carnem. 

The verb is common in Ambrose in a variety of applied 
senses, and particularly in malam partem of turning some- 
thing to a wrong use, misapplying Scripture, or the like: 
e.g. Hexaem. i 25 nisi forte huc derivemus prophetici 
sermonis interpretationem; De Joseph 22 venustatem sui 
vultus non ad alienam derivavit iniuriam; De Fide iii 11 
illud explosum est quod solent ad calumniam derivare ; 
ibid. iv 33 licet ab Arianis ad argumentum perfidiae deri- 
vetur; De Spir. Sanct. iii 69 sed etiam in spiritu adorari 
deum tamquam ad subiectionem spiritus derivatis. 

expressius (adj. and adv.).—Ap. alt. 50 quod potest 
tamen cautius dici etsi non expressius; 51 quid igitur 
expressius quam quod filia sabbati caro Christi est? 

Here is another notable feature of Ambrosian voca- 
bulary. I find this rather rare comparative more than 
twenty times in the Saint’s works. Examples are: De Noe 
126 ut expressius dicam; De Isaac 3 illud quoque ex- 
pressius; In Ps, xxxix 12 quid autem expressius quam 
quod . ..; De Fide iv 138 (132 ed. Maur. ex errore) nihil 
autem expressius quam quod . . .; De Spir. Sanct. iii 12 
quid igitur expressius . . . dici potuit? 

genus (=modus).—Ap. alt. 41 hoc igitur genere Christus 
familiam suam nudam vidit. 

Ambr. De Parad. 40 hoc autem genere alium bonum 
deum, alium operatorem hominis conantur adserere; De 
Cain ii 19 quattuor enim genera sunt quibus sacrificia 
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commendabantur; In Ps. xxxvi 76 sed non uno genere 
pereunt peccatores ; In Ps. xliii 26 hoc igitur genere dicit; 
ibid. 43 hoc igitur genere venditus populus Iudaeorum ; 
ibid. 66 dividunt autem Pharisaei hoc genere verba legis; 
In Ps. cxviii 7. 7 unde omni genere studere debemus ; ibid. 
12. 31 tanto igitur genere deiectus (loseph).—See also 
De Sacr. iv 23 ergo videte quantis generibus potens est 
sermo Christi universa convertere; and Explan. Symboli 3 
ut pari genere credamus in patrem et filium et spiritum 
sanctum, 

hodieque.—Ap. alt. 45 unde hodieque velamen super cor 
Tudaeorum positum est. 

In Ambr. passim: I have noted seventeen occurrences, 
and it appears to be his usual, if not exclusive, way of 
expressing ‘even now’ or ‘to this day’. Examples: Hexaem. 
iii 12 cum hodieque diversa sint maria; De Abr. i 29 si 
enim bona est circumcisio, hodieque teneri debuit; De 
Spir. Sanct. iii 79 caro Christi, quam hodieque in mysteriis 
adoramus. 

incanus (chiefly with abstract nouns).—Ap. alt. 38 ad 
incanam longaevae resurrectionis aetatem . . . pervenit. 

Ambr. De Cain i 11 senectus enim venerabilis est non 
annis incana sed moribus (a paraphrase of Sap. Sol. iv 8); 
ibid. ii 12 velut quandam incanam ecclesiae curiam; In 
Ps, xxxvi 59 in quibus vigeat incana prudentia; In Ps. 
cxviii 12. 9 incana maturitas; ibid. 13. 13 qui incanam 
haberet prudentiam; ibid. 13. 14, incanae iudicium 
senectutis; ibid. 19. 19 incana morum maturitate. 


obtutus (mostly in figurative senses).—Ap. alt. 14 nisi 
petulantem obtutum mentis animique compescas. 

Here is another word that looms large in the writings 
of Ambrose. It is so frequent that examples are hardly 
worth quoting. Not uncommonly it is joined with mentis, 
as in De Cain i 14, In Ps. xxxvii 41, In Luc. i 5, De Virgini- 
tate 79, De Poenit. ii 61. 
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perpetuitas (unending duration, eternity).—Ap. alt. 13 
perpetuitas resurrectionis. 


The word occurs in the final doxology of De Sacr. (vi 26) 
and (in the same position) in eighteen of the twenty-two 
doxologies found in Ambrose. It is also characteristic of 
Ambrose in other connexions, being used of the Divine 
Nature in the absolute sense of eternity, or of what has 
come into being but will never end: so about a dozen 
times; e.g. De Parad. 40 ut . . . vitae perpetuitatem 
servare non posset; De Jacob ii 24 nihil est enim quicquid 
est diaboli, quod nullam potest habere perpetuitatem atque 
substantiam ; In Ps. xxxviii 35 peccata nullam perpetuitatis 
possunt habere substantiam; Jn Luc. i 22 nunc autem est 
perpetuitas (sc. sacerdotii); De Fide iv 131 si illis placet 
hunc locum ad divinae perpetuitatem referre substantiae ; 
Ep. \xiii 86 tempus accepistis hac in terra, non per- 
petuitatem. 


putare (with gerund or gerundive).—Ap. alt. 1 quod et 
homo putaverit adulterium esse faciendum; 3 qui corripit 
gentes arguendam adulteram non putavit? 13 si per libidi- 
num faces tibi putaveris esse gradiendum; 34 qui tempore 
belli non putaverit sibi ingrediendam domum; 41 postea- 
quam peccavit (Adam) nudum se esse vidit, et ideo tegen- 
dum foliis putavit; 48 (Christus) prius nos observantiae- 
corporalis vinculis relaxandos putavit; 53 qui legem in 
Christi carne solverunt eamque putaverunt esse violandam. 


In several of these passages I think it will be felt that we 
have an unusual extension of the ordinary force of putare 
with gerund or gerundive, to deem it right, suitable or 
better to do or not to do something. But turning now to 
Ambrose, we find not only that he employs this gerundial 
construction with enormous frequency—scores of ex- 
amples could easily be collected—but often uses it entirely 
in the manner found in Ap. alt. and in contexts in which 
most writers would be content with a simple finite verb 
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or with voluit, noluit, and the infinitive. Compare such 
passages as the following:— 

Hexaem. i 6 (Moyses) non putavit tamen dicendum quod 
ex aqua constarent omnia; ibid. vi 17 (canis) quem 
Raphael . . . non otiose sibi et Tobis filio adiungendum 
putavit; De Parad. 30 etiam tumultuariam scientiam boni 
et mali dominus deus putavit inhibendam; ibid. 42 quid sit 
istud quod (deus) . . . de manducando et non manducando 
putaverit esse mandandum; De Noe 115 (Adam) se nudum 
vidit et foliis operiendum patavit (cf. Ap. Alt. 41, as 
above); In Ps. xl 12 expressius Septuaginta viri ‘lectum 
doloris’ putaverunt esse dicendum; etc., etc. 

series (content, terms, tenor, course, etc.).—Ap. alt. 3 
legis seriem; 4 lectionum ; 12 historiae; 22 psalmi; 28 
tractatus; 31 huius historiae; 33 dominicae generationis 
(the genealogy of our Lord); 34 mysteriorum ; ibid. his- 
toriae; 42 scripturarum; 66 culpae; 67 criminis. 

This is another outstanding feature of Ambrose’s voca- 
bulary which no reader of his works can fail to have noticed. 
A few selected examples must suffice. 

Hexaem. ii 7 divinae lectionis; ibid. 10 scripturarum; 
vi 40 creationis nostrae (title deed: referring to Gen. i 
26, ‘Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem 
nostram’); In Ps. cxviii 17. 18 and In Luc. ix 1 fidei; In 
Luc. vi 93 generationis (the divine generation of Christ) ; 
ibid. vii 147 culpae (as in Ap. alt. 66).—So too in De Sacr. 
i 5 tuae series cautionis (the terms of the renunciation of 
Satan); i 24 scripturarum; iv 1 veteris testamenti; and 
in Explan. Symboli 2 fidei (as twice in Ambrose above). 


3. Recurrent phrases, or mannerisms. 

fides et devotio (or dev. et fid.).—Ap. alt. 19 vitium fides 
temperavit et devotionis intentio emitigavit offensam ; 
57 qui pro fide et devotione vulnera corporis non horruerit. 

I have noted the occurrence of this pair of words over 
thirty times in Ambrose.—See also De Sacr. i 3 et sit in te 
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fidei devotionisque plena fragrantia; iii 6 quod ante ex- 
cusavit (Petrus), humilitatis fuit; quod postea obtulit, 
devotionis et fidei; vi 21 fides, devotio et misericordia. 

non mediocris.—Ap. alt. 1 simul etiam non mediocre 
scrupulam movere potuit inperitis evangelii lectio quae 
decursa est; 56 non mediocre autem quod Nathan 
denuntiavit ei, hoc est inferior propheta. 

St Ambrose has many clichés, but none, I think, of such 
perpetual recurrence as this. ] have counted no less than 
forty-one occurrences in about one-third of his writings 
(those in Migne P.L. xiv), and doubtless the grand total 
would amount to a hundred or more. To give references 
in such a case would be waste of time and paper; but | 
must note three occurrences in De Sacr.: v 18 et nolite 
putare mediocris esse virtutisscire quemadmodum oretis ; 
vi 11 ubi orare debeamus non est mediocre nec mediocris 
quaestio. 


4. I will close this summary linguistic review of Ap. 
alt. in relation to Ambrose by calling attention to two 
peculiarities which do not naturally fall under any of the 
foregoing heads—the one involving a mere trick of style, 
the other having to do with anabnormal Latin construction. 


(a) Ap. alt. 8 qui se legibus obstringat suis; 14 institis 
lectum intexit suum; 40 David intra domum ambulabat 
suam. 

The point for notice here is the placing of the possessive 
pronoun at the end of a clause with the verb separating it 
from the noun to which it belongs, and this usually with- 
out any suggestion of emphasis. That this is a feature of 
Ambrose’s style could be shown by almost endless ex- 
amples, but the following, taken almost at random, may 
suffice: Hexaem. iii 53 nec unquam foliis exuitur suis (sc. 
buxus); ibid. iv 31 cum tantam vim mutationis habeat 
suae (sc. luna); ibid. 32 non mediocris (luna) in qua sig- 
num possuit suum; ibid. v 40 donec ova fovet alcyone 
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sua; ibid. vi 20 (boves) cervices extendunt suas; De Cain 
i 33 studium impendebat suum; De Noe 6 5 omne cor 
-aperiens suum; De Isaac 2 ut totum vas impleret suum; 
Interpell. iii (ii) 19 in tumulo vigilat suo; Apol. David i 9 
cum aliquod specimen virtutis dederis tuae; De Elia 48 
tunc de integro potum instaurant suum; etc., etc. 

(b) eo quod (=quod, quia, after verbs of saying etc. ).— 
Ap. alt. 34 sic nempe in libro Regnorum meminimus 
expressum eo quod David cum lavantem vidisset Betsabee, 
Uri uxorem, adamaverit. 

This use of eo quod, hitherto quite unfamiliar to me, is 
certified for Ambrose by a considerable number of pass- 
ages, of which the following are some of the most 
immediately obvious. 

De Noe 59 hoc littera‘sonat ; subtilior autem interpretatio 
exprimit eo quod diluvium animae vitio mentis et luxuriae 
corporalis influxerat; Apol. David i 53 et quia definivit eo 
quod non sit homo qui non peccet . . .; De Nabuthe 72 
monitus inquam erat eo quod Syriae regis pueris deberetur 
gratiae caelestis auxilium; In Ps. x1 18 ludaei. . . falsos 
testes perfidi subornabant ut dicerent eo quod praedicasset 
_templum dei . . . destruendum; ibid. 24 et ego vidi ali- 
quem puer athletam, cum elisisset adversarium, frontem 
ei percussisse calcaneo, quod signi fuit eo quod insultaverit 
victo; In Luc. vi 46 docemur ergo eo quod non semper mane- 
bunt (daemones) ; ibid. x 120 significatur igitur nobis eo 
quod non debeat fides scindi sed solida permanére.—All 
these examples are taken from the Vienna Corpus edition. 
In none of them can eo quod be given its constant meanin 
‘for the reason that’, but everywhere has the force of ‘the 
fact that’ or ‘to the effect that’, or even simply ‘that’. Is 
there any precedent for this use in Latin literature? 

This closes my case for the defence of the Apologia 
altera. \ realize that a technical investigation of this kind 
is heavy fare to set before readers of the DownsipE 
Review; but if it results in restoring another work to the 
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first western Doctor of the Church, that may be something 
worth the space it has claimed. As for the work itself, it 
has, I believe, this’ special claim to attention, that it repre- 
sents a course of sermons never revised by the preacher for 
publication, and that accordingly it presents us with a 
specimen of St Ambrose’s pulpit oratory taken down just 
as it was delivered.1 The accepted Apologia David is, | 
believe, a revision of the Apologia altera in which the 
author has reconsidered and discreetly modified his whole 
treatment of the subject, thereby producing a work of 
greater unity and coherence, but of less vigour and livin 
interest. But there is also another consideration which lends 
importance to the establishment of the Ambrosian author- 
ship of the Apologia altera: it has points of contact with 
the De Sacramentis, and especially at § 28, where the 
preacher refers to his fragilitas vocis, using the very expres- 
sion that we find in De Sacr. i 24. And we know from St 
Augustine (Confessions vi 3) that St Ambrose had a weak 
voice which easily lost its tone; ‘quae illi facillime 
obtundebatur’. 


1 All existing MSS. appear to derive from a defective and probably mutilated 
copy; for at § 62 the author sets out to comment on the whole Psalm Miserere, 
but the commentary breaks off after § 69 when only a few verses have been 
dealt with, and then there follows abruptly a theological argument beginning 
‘Quo licet advertere, fratres carissimi’, which has no connexion with what 
precedes. Either this passage has got misplaced, or one of considerable length 
has been lost just before it. 
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By Dom Grecory Murray 


HE combination of plainsong and English words is 

one with which Anglicans have been familiar for 

many years; it is sufficient to refer to Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, The English Hymnal, and Songs of Syon, and to 
the various adaptations of plainsong to the vernacular 
services of the Church of England published by the Plain- 
song and Mediaeval Music Society. 

More recently the same phenomenon has begun to 
appear in Catholic publications, such as the otherwise 
excellent Cantate Domino,! and within the last twelve 
months a plea has been urged by an anonymous Catholic 
writer for the singing of Compline in English to the 
traditional plainsong of the liturgical books. 

The question of combining plainsong with English has 
therefore (rather unexpectedly) become a practical one 
for Catholics, and before any further steps are taken in this 
direction we must satisfy ourselves that there is no serious 
incompatibility to mar the union. 

A priori we might be inclined to the view that any music 
can be sung toany language. Arenot foreign songs and operas 
frequently performed in translations? Yet the present 
writer has always maintained that plainsong and English 
cannot combine, for reasons which are intimately bound 
up with the very natures of the two things. 

In the first place it is a marked characteristic of plain- 
song to treat the verbal accent as a melodic rather than a 
rhythmic element: nearly always the accent coincides 
with relatively higher notes and has no direct influence on 
the melodic rhythm. This independence of verbal accen- 


1A Collection of Supplementary Hymns, compiled and edited by WaGalee 
(Rushworth and Dreaper). 
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tuation and melodic rhythm is characteristic not merely of 
plainsong but also of early polyphonic music, and traces 
of it are frequently to be found even towards the end of 
the polyphonic period. But as the sixteenth century ad- 
vanced, composers began more and more to associate the 
verbal accent with the rhythmic ictus or down-beat, so 
that the verbal accentuation coincided with the musical 
rhythm. 

In plainsong the verbal accent comes more often than 
not on the up-beat of the music, and frequently the sub- 
sequent weak syllable coincides with the down-beat. 
Furthermore it is quite. common for the accent to be 
limited to a single note and to be followed by a weak 
syllable adorned with two, three or more notes. 

This treatment of the Latin accent was not arbitrary but 
resulted from a peculiar idea of the nature of the accent. 
For the evidence of the plainsong itself is corroborated 
by the consistent testimony of the Latin grammarians! 
who always speak of the accent as primarily a melodic 
thing: elevatio vocis, There is no mention of the verbal 
accent as a long syllable until the twelfth century, when 
the plainsong era was drawing to a close and the romance 
languages (deriving from Latin) were in process of 
formation. 

Now the verbal accent of modern English is altogether 
more forceful than the light, springy elevatio vocis of the 
Latin accent. For four centuries composers have realized 
that the English accent finds its natural place on the down- 
beat of the music; and, in addition to its incisive emphasis, 
its tendency to acquire greater length prevents a truly 
artistic marriage with plainsong. he English words are sung 
to plainsong, there must be either a distortion of the 
English words or a distortion of the plainsong, for the 
whole structure of plainsong presupposes the brevity and 


1 See Dom Mocquereau, Le Nombre Musical Grégorien, Tome Il, ch. vy. 
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lightness of the verbal accent whereas the English accent 
naturally tends to be long and heavy. 

To take a simple example, here is the beginning of the 
plainsong Angelus ad virginem set to its original Latin text 
and to Mgr John O’Connor’s English translation in the 
same metre: 


4 / 
ie GE-WS AD VIR- Gl- NEM SUB IN- TRANS IN CON- CLA- VE, 
Gra- Brie. To Ma RY WENT, A MIGHT- Y MESSAGE BARE HE; 
/ 6 
ne GieMiS FORM; Dic NEM DE- MUL- «CENS IN- Gur A- ve. 
Deep IN AWE THe MAIDEN BENT To HEAR THE Fest Hai MA- RY. 


Notice how badly the melody fits the English words at 
‘Mary’ and ‘message’ in line 1, and at ‘Maiden’ and ‘first 
Hail’ in line 2. 

And here is the English version of the Rorate caeli as 
given in The English Hymnal : 


#- 7) = 
Deore DOWN Ye HEAVENS FRom A- BOVE AND LET THE Skles PouR DOWN RIGHTEOUS-NESS 


Could anything be more unnatural than the setting of 
the accented ‘skies’ to a single note, followed by two 
notes on the weak ‘pour’, and similarly of the first two 
syllables of ‘righteousness’ ? In each case the verbal accent 
has a single note on the up-beat and is immediately followed 
by a weak syllable coinciding. with the musical ictus and 
adorned with a group of notes—a procedure which 
English will not bear. 

Examples could be multiplied without limit, but there 
is no need. The point is obvious to any musician who 
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knows something of plainsong and understands the peculiar 
rhythmic character of the English accent.! 

But, serious as it undoubtedly is, this is not the only 
objection to the combination of plainsong and English, for 
there is an important difference between the general 
structure of English and of Latin, and the plainsong tech- 
nique is directly derived from the Latin, whose natural 
music it is. 

In ecclesiastical Latin, every accent (or secondary 
accent?) is followed either by one or two weak (un- 
accented) syllables. Only two patterns are possible: the 
spondaic (e.g., Deus) and the dactylic (e.g., Dominus).3 
Here, for example, is the first verse of Psalm I: 


‘\7-|7 : ae a o[4ee|4 lees] Zes | 22] Zee -| 


BeATUS VIR QUI NON AGBIIT IN CONSILIO IMP(ORUM ET IN YIA PECCATORUM NON 


OOS rate © NB | | 


STETIT ET IN CATHEDRA PESTILENTIAE NON SEDIT. 


1 That Anglicans are themselves aware of the difficulty may be seen from the 
following quotation: ‘In weighing the claims of these ancient [plainsong] hymns 
upon our attention and use, due regard must be paid to the fact that those 
familiar with them only through the medium of a translation can form but a very 
inadequate idea of their real quality. For the structure and genius of the Latin 
and English languages are entirely different. . . . In the case of the mediaeval 
Latin hymn-writers the sense of verbal ‘‘flow’’ is assisted by the less emphatic 
stress of the accentuation. . . . It has been reasonably argued that it was the 
desire to obviate still further a “‘jog-trot’’ effect that prompted the assignment 
in plainsong of the ‘“‘neums’’ or note-groups to the weak and not to the strong 
syllables. The result seems strange to our ears when these melodies are sung 
to those English translations which in this and other respects stretch them on a 
“‘Procrustean bed’’ ’ (C. S. Phillips, Hymnody Past and Present, pp. 75-77). 

2 Longer words may have one or more secondary accents in addition to the 
principal accent: the word justificationibus has its principal accent on the ante- 
penultimate syllable and secondary accents on the second and fourth syllables. 
Secondary accents also come into play when monosyllabic words occur: thus 
Sicut erat in principio et nunc et semper has secondary accents on in, on the last 
syllable of principio, and on nunc. 

3 This use of the terms ‘spondaic’ and ‘dactylic’ is not strictly accurate, but is 
justified by the common practice of recognized authorities on plainsong. 
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English, on the other hand, is certainly not confined to 
spondaic and dactylic formulas. A comparison of the 
following passages from the Ordinary of the Mass is 
instructive: 


et in terra pax hominibus and on earth peace to men 

bonae voluntatis of goodwill 

Domine Fili unigenite Jesu O Lord the only-begotten 

Christe Son Jesus Christ ~ 

et in unum Dominum Je- and in one Lord Jesus 

sum Christum Christ 

-cujus regni non erit finis of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end 

Dominus Deus Sabaoth Lord God of Hosts 

qui venit in nomine Domini = who cometh in the name 
of the Lord 

qui tollis peccata mundi who takest away the sins 


of the world 


Apart from the fact that in each of these cases the 
English version ends on an accented syllable (Latin never 
does), the number of syllables varies considerably in the 
Latin and the English. 

Even more striking is that fact that the English fre- 
quently has two (sometimes even three) accented 
syllables in immediate succession: “and on éarth peace 
to men’, ‘the only-begotten Sdn Jésus Christ’, ‘in one | 
Lord Jésus Christ’, “Lord God of Hosts.’! 

In the words of an Anglican writer who has not been 
blinded by his enthusiasm for the adaptation of plainsong 
at all costs to the Anglican rite, it is “such circumstances 
as these that make the mere clamping of plainsong on to 
English a practical impossibility’.? It is only necessary to 


1 Incidentally these examples also show how necessary it is to lengthen the 


accent in English. 
2J. Eric Hunt, Cranmer’s First Litany, 1544 and Merbecke’s Book of Common 


Prayer Noted, 1550, p. 21. 
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examine the published adaptations of plainsong to the 
English text to be convinced of the validity of this verdict.! 

But it might be argued that, although these are serious” 
obstacles to the setting of English words to the ordinary 
melodies of plainsong, when we come to the simple 
melodic formulas of the psalm-tones, the difficulties dis- 
appear. Obviously, were it merely a question of monotoning 
the psalms, the specifically musical element need no longer 
be regarded as plainsong. But the psalm-tones are not mere 
monotones, and every cadence (however simple) raises 
questions that are fundamental to the technique of plain-. 
song. 

The plainsong psalm-tones each have two cadences, one 
at the mediation and the other at the end of the verse, and 
these cadences are designed to throw into relief the last 
verbal accent (or in some cases the last two accents) of 
the phrase. Only two types are contemplated, spondaic 
and dactylic, because the Latin knew only these two types. 
Towards the end of the plainsong era a theory began to 
spread that all Hebrew words should have the accent on 
the final syllable unless inflected with a Latin termination, 
and in accordance with this theory variations were intro- 
duced into the mediation-formulas of the normal psalm- 
tones. Such ‘broken’ mediations (as they were termed) 
were subsequently applied to Latin phrases ending with a 
monosyllabic word. They are now discarded by the best 
authorities as a corruption of the authentic plainsong, 
which always treated final monosyllabic words as un- 
accented terminations of spondaic or dactylic cadences. 
But whenever Anglicans have attempted to adapt the 
plainsong psalm-tones to the English psalter, they have 
almost invariably felt obliged to make wholesale use of 
these ‘broken’ mediations as the only procedure suited to 


' For example The Plainchant of the Ordinary of the Mass adapted from the Sarum 


Hewes to the English Text (published by The Plainsong and Mediaeval Music 
ociety). 
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the frequent final accent of English. To maintain the 
normal mediations is to ignore the correct verbal accen- 
tuation; to adopt the ‘broken’ mediations is to admit an 
unauthentic corruption of the psalm-tones and an unde- 
sirable complication into our psalmody: 


Move iW NORMAL MEDIATIONS “BROKEN” MEDIATIONS 


GLORY BE TO THE FATH- ER AND ToTHE SON GloRy.....-.- To THE SON 
Mode Vi ye lf 
GiorY BE To THe FATHER AND To THE Son GtoRyY.......... To THE SON 


Guory BE To THE FAmER AND To THE SCN GLORY..........To THE SON 


But this is by no means the only difficulty in setting 
the English psalms to the plainsong tones, for many of the 
tones also require the brief ‘up-beat’ treatment of the 
verbal accent and the lengthening of the subsequent weak 
syllable, which, as we have already seen, is unsuited to 
English. A few examples will suffice to show to what 
absurdities we may be led: 


MODE ijl, ENDING @ K 


HE THAT DWELLETH IN HEAVEN SHALL LAUGH AT THEM: %* AND THE Lorp SHALL DE-RIDE oe 
[Ps.T, v. & 


MoDe VL, ENDING @ Mope I, acreanatie ENDING D 
é / 


~ 
THY BLESSING (S UP-oN THY PEO- PLE. THE LoRD SHALL BREAK THE GRINDERS * THE Seni 
Ps. CVU, v.] 
[Ps.a0, v.9] 
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These pages have done little more than suggest very 
briefly the main obstacles to the fitting of English words to 
the traditional plainsong. The more thoroughly the ques- 
tion is studied the less eager we shall be to advocate the 
combination of a vernacular liturgy with the traditional 
liturgical music of the Roman Church. Merbecke was 
undoubtedly justified in his uncompromising methods of 
adapting the ancient plainsong to Cranmer’s new English 
liturgy; he realized that English and genuine plainsong 
cannot combine without sacrificing either correct English 
accentuation or correct plainsong rhythm. If the combina- 
tion is to be attempted, let us adopt Merbecke’s whole- 
hearted and fundamental alterations of the music: 
following his example, let us introduce four different note 
values (breve, semi-breve, minim, and close) and the 
dotted note of modern music. We shall then have, as he 
had, a music that really suits the English language.! Thus 
both in our achievement of a vernacular liturgy and in our 
fashioning of a music to go with it we shall have emulated 
the sixteenth-century Reformers. But let us leave St 
Gregory’s liturgical music intact with St Gregory’s litur- 
gical text, as we first received it from Rome; to attempt 
to marry it to an English vernacular liturgy would be sheer 
vandalism, the desecration of a precious relic of our 
Catholic past. 


1 The late H. C. Colles pointed out that Merbecke’s methods entitle him to be 
regarded as ‘the pioneer of a native song. . . . They called attention to the 
existence of certain natural verbal rhythms inherent in the English language. . . . 
Once these verbal rhythms were recognized, English music had begun to take 
shape from the English language. The union of the verbal and the musical phrase 
was to become a distinguishing feature of the English madrigals of the next 
generation; it accounts for many of the delicate rhythms of Dowland and 
Campion in their songs to the lute; it influenced those more confined metrical 
ideas of Henry Lawes which earned the praise of Milton and Herrick, and it 
entered deeply into the dramatic declamation of Matthew Locke and Henry 
Purcell. In fact it laid the foundations of English music’ (Foreword to J. Eric 


Hunt’s edition of Cranmer’s First Litany, 1544 and Merbecke’s Book of Common 
Prayer Noted, 1550, p. viii). 
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~ NOVELIST 


By T. A. Brrrevy 
esi: cest se livrer ... au vrai, dans la mesure ow il 


ne suffit plus al écrivain de peindre le réel, mais de rendre 

Vimpression du réel; ot non content de nos communiquer 
des faits, il nous exprime le sentiment gwil en a, ce ne sont pas 
des faits qwil livre a notre curiosité, mais cest lui-méme’ 
(Mauriac: Diew et Mammon). ‘How many Roman 
Catholics have been good novelists? . . . The novel is 
practically a Protestant form of art; it isa product of the 
free mind, of the autonomous individual.’ (Orwell: Inside 
the Whale. ) % 
* * 

It must be clearly understood that the title of this essay 
does not imply the assertion that ‘the Catholic novel’ 
exists as a sort of special genre of the novel. Any generaliza- 
tions on such an assumption would be about as fruitless 
and irrelevant as the generalizations on ‘the historical 
novel’ or ‘the sociological novel’ to be found in the 
standard textbooks. The fact, however, that there exists 
by now a fairly substantial corpus of what may be termed 
modern Catholic fiction, together with the timely repub- 
lication of an English translation of Mauriac’s Dieu et 
Mammon,' would seem to indicate a profitable opportunity 
for a discussion of the problems which beset a novelist who 
is at the same time a Catholic. 

But before we can proceed to discuss the effects of 
Catholicism upon the novelist, we must first make some 
offer at an explanation of what the novel is, or rather, of 
the way in which the critical reader tends to look at a novel. 

To have fiction there must be facts. The ‘facts’ are 
usually characters moving against some sort of background. 


1 God and Mammon by Frangois Mauriac. 1946. Sheed & Ward. 
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Sometimes the background is purely ‘neutral’, a geo- 
graphical collecting point (e.g. Trollope’s Barchester or 
Melville’s ship The Pilgrim), sometimes the whole action 
of the novel consists in the tension between the characters 
and the background (e.g. Edith Wharton’s New Yorkers 
in The Age of Innocence, or E. M. Forster’s Anglo-Indians in 
A Passage to India), and sometimes, indeed, the background 
is allowed to overcome and to swamp the characters (as in 
Dos Passos’s U.S.A.). In adjusting this relationship of 
characters and background in the novel, the novelist is 
engaged as a craftsman, a technician. 

But whatever the relationship, the novel must move—in 
crude terms it must ‘tell a story’. Telling a story in any 
serious novel implies more than a narration of events in or 
out of sequence. It implies a movement up and down a 
scale of social values. Things must happen in the novel, 
people must be described and must talk to each other, and 
with each movement the novelist must, implicitly or ex- 
plicity, be making his own comment, his own value 
judgments. It is at this point (though of course ‘point’ is 
not the right word) that the novelist becomes involved as 
a social being.! He must respond adequately to the de- 
mands of his novel for value-judgments. (In passing, we 
might venture the generalization that the failure of the 
later work of Henry James, James Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf was due to their refusal to allow their characters to 
move within any scale of values —the result of an inability 
or a disinclination to make the necessary value-judgments 
involved.) 

We would emphasize that it must be the novelist him- 
self who responds. If he adheres to beliefs which can be 
systematically formulated, his response, as a novelist, will 
be conditioned by the formula, but not necessarily a simple 


‘ Lt ay be arenes. that we are here implying that a ‘craftsman’ is not a ‘social 
eing.’ Literary craftsmanship, however, seems to require a philosophy of art 
different from that offered by Eric Gill. 3 a ee 
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affirmation of its terms. It may be relevant to quote the 
experience of Mauriac here: 

‘Ce personnage que nous nous efforcons d’étre et auquel rendent 
témoignage les actes officiels de notre vie, nos déclarations de 
principe, notre situation sociale, le foyer que nous avons fondé, 
ce personnage est sans cesse combattu par un autre nous-méme 
plus confus, moins dessiné, parce que nous nous efforcons de le 
maintenir dans l’ombre, mais dont, avec le temps, se précisent les 
contours, saccentue la physionomie; car il est tétu, et cest 
grdce a ses exigences continues, d ses tenaces et monotones 
revendications, qu'il finit par apparaitre & nos propres yeux, 
distinct, détaché de notre personnage apparent (en dépit les liens 
innombrables qui les unissent). 

Ces deux aspects de notre personne se reflétent l'un et l’ autre 
dans notre oeuvre et créent ainsi, dans l’esprit du critique irrité, 
une troisiéme image de nous-mémes qui procede des deux premiéres 
—mais doit a sa double origine, d’étre pleine de contradictions 
déroutantes.”! Perhaps ‘stimulé’ would be a fairer word 
than ‘irrité.’ 

The degree of achievement attained by the novelist is 
determined by the degree in which ‘the intention is 
equilibrated by (‘synthetized with’ might be a better but 
more dangerous phrase) the expression. On the one hand 
the novelist must respond adequately to his fiction—his 
characters and their environment—and on the other hand, 
and this is the great danger for the Catholic novelist, his 
fiction must be able to carry, to absorb, whatever dog- 
matic intention he may have. Just as the novelist may not 
leave us with a set of characters, a background and a 
story, without making some sort of response, some sort of 
comment on them, so also he may not assert his dogmatic 
beliefs without fully absorbing them within his fiction. 
The doctors of the Church are at hand to teach; the 
novelist is there to show his beliefs working out into, 
absorbing and exploring his experience. 


1 Dieu et Mammon. Editions du siécle. Paris 1933. Pp. 80-1. 
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[t may be said, in general terms, that the Catholic 
novelists are, in various ways, expressing the tension, the 
polarity, between their experience (i.e. their reactions to 
the world in time) and their Faith. But the way in which 
the tension is expressed (the metaphor is hopelessly in- 
adequate) is in itself a conditioning factor of that very 
tension. It would, of course, be possible for the Catholic 
novelist to express this tension without any explicitly 
Catholic reference in his setting, or by the use of some 
allegorical or symbolical mechanism (as Mr Eliot’s Family 
Reunion attempts to express a Christian attitude to Redemp- 
tion through a pagan symbolism). It is more usual, how- 
ever, to find the setting to consist of either a Catholic or 
group of Catholics themselves in polarity with a pagan, or 
at least non-Catholic, environment, or else of Catholics 
moving against a fully-accepted Catholic background (but 
though in this case there is not necessarily any antagonism 
between characters and background there is still a polarity 
between Faith-plus-experience and Faith). The difficulties 
of an English Catholic novelist, as distinct from one who is 
writing against a background where the Faith has an 
accepted place in the national culture (e.g. France, 
Ireland, Spain or Italy), are soon apparent. The characters 
of the English Catholic novelist are in an inevitable anta- 
gonism with their background: that is the postulate of 
their existence in the novel; they must always be, in a bad 
sense, parochial. If his book is to have any wide appeal, the 
English Catholic novelist must endeavour to gain the 
confidence and attention of his non-Catholic readers. 
He must be able to make his readers feel the stresses that 
he feels are latent within certain situations. To him his 
Faith may make the stress obvious, but he must persuade 
his readers by whatever connexions he may have with 
them (to speak generally, we might say by an appeal to 
intellect or emotion but not to will) that the stresses are 
actually there. . 
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The preceding remarks may appear to have been a need- 
less elaboration of a simple proposition. Perhaps it would 
be truer to accuse them of oversimplification rather than 
overelaboration. It is hoped, therefore, that a_ brief 
analysis of the distinguishing characteristics of some repre- 
sentative English and French Catholic novels may serve to 
enforce the pertinency of these generalizations. 


* 
* * 


Mr Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited! is a novel that has 
received much attention from the Catholic fiction-reading 
public on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr Waugh has gained 
his reputation principally as a writer of light satirical 
fiction, and Brideshead Revisited is, so far as we know, the 
first novel in which he attempts to deal seriously with a 
Catholic setting. Mr Waugh is clear in his ‘déclaration de 
principe’. The book is to be ‘at once romantic and eschato- 
logical . . . an attempt to trace the workings of the divine 
purpose in a pagan world’. The story deals with the lapses 
from and returns to the Faith in an ‘old Catholic’ family, 
in the years 1923-39. The narrator is himself a character in 
the story, and this may give the author an opportunity for 
defending a certain indecision of tone in the novel on the 
ground that certain explicit value-judgments are made 
‘in character’. But such implicit value-judgments as are 
analysable in the handling of language cannot be explained 
away by these means. The writer’s ‘autre lui-méme’ can 
never be hidden. By comparing the following passages we 
may be able to isolate that part of the writer which does 
not belong to the ‘déclaration de principe’ : 

(A). ‘We warmed the glass slightly at a candle, filled 
a third of it, swirled the wine round, nursed it in our 
hands, held it to the light, breathed it, filled our mouths 
with it, and rolled it over the tongue, ringing it on the 
palate like a coin on a counter, tilted our heads back and 


1 Brideshead Revisited by Evelyn Waugh. 1945. Chapman & Hall. 
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let it trickle down the throat. Then we talked of it and 
nibbled Bath Oliver biscuits, and passed on to another 
wine; then back to the first, then on to another, until all 
three were in circulation and the order of glasses got con- 
fused, and we fell out over which was which, and we 
passed the glasses to and fro between us until there were 
six glasses, some of them with mixed wines in them which 
we had filled from the wrong bottle, till we were obliged 
to start again with three clean glasses each, and the bottles 
were empty and our praise of them wilder and more 
exotic. 

‘« . . It is a little, shy wine like a gazelle.’ 

‘‘Like a leprechaun.”’ 

‘‘Dappled in a tapestry meadow.’ 

‘‘Like a flute by still water.” 

‘“And this is a wise old wine.’’ 

‘A prophet in a cave.”’ 

‘“.. And this is a necklace of pearls on a white neck.”’ 

‘Like a swan.”’ 

‘‘Like the last unicorn.’’ 

And we would leave the golden candle-light of the dining- 
room for the star-light outside and sit on the edge of the 
fountain, cooling our hands in the water and listening 
drunkenly to its splash and gurgle on the rocks.’! 

(B). ‘So at sunset I took formal possession of her as 
lover. It was no time for the sweets of luxury; they would 
come, in their season, with the swallow and the lime 
flowers. Now on the rough water, as I was made free 
of her and, it seemed now, in assuaging that fierce 
appetite, cast a burden which I have borne all my life, 
toiled under, not knowing its nature—now, while the 
waves still broke and thundered on the prow, the act of 
possession was a symbol, a rite of ancient origin and solemn 
meaning.’ 


b 


b 


Op yrclts, ep he 
2 Op. cit., p. 228. 
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(C). ‘ The priest took a little silver box from his 
pocket and spoke again in Latin, touching the dying man 
with an oily wad; he finished what he had to do, put away 
the box and gave the final blessing. Suddenly Lord March- 
main moved his hand to his forehead; I thought he had felt 
the touch of the chrism and was wiping it away. “‘O God’’, 
_ I prayed, ‘‘don’t let him do that’’. But there was no need 

for fear; the hand moved slowly down his breast, then to 

his shoulder, and Lord Marchmain made the sign of the 

_ cross. Then I knew that the sign I had asked for was not a 

little thing, not a passing nod of recognition, and a phrase 

came back to me from my childhood of the veil of the 
temple being rent from top to bottom.’! 

Both (A) and (B) are, in their different ways, descrip- 
tive of human indulgence. The ‘romanticism’ of (A) is at 
least startlingly innocent: (B) is distasteful and tawdry, and 
fails to convey the intended urgency and solemnity. In 
_ both passages we have an emotional situation which the 
writer has failed to objectify—that is, as a novelist. The 
‘personnage que nous nous efforgons d’étre’ does not 
approve, of course, but by the time the incident has got 
out on to the paper, the novelist has become submerged: 
the question has become one of uncontrolled response to an 
emotional situation rather than of an attitude towards it. 

Looking at (C) in the light of (A) and (B), we see here 
again that the writer is confronted ‘with an emotional 
situation (this time of religious implications) and once 
more succumbs to it (this time quite naturally and easily). 
It has been well said that the prime danger of religious 
literature is of saying what one feels one ought to feelrather 
than what one does feel.? In (C) the localized pressure and 
urgency which alone could justify the introduction of the 
allusion to the ‘veil of the temple’ are nowhere present. 


1 Op. cit., p. 296. 
2 By Mr T. S. Eliot in After Strange Gods. Faber. 
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Rather, it is the biblical reference which is introduced to 
cover up the lack of valid emotional content. 

A close reading of Brideshead Revisited leads to the con- 
clusion that before a writer can engage upon a Catholic 
novel, he must first master the technique (and the conse- 
quent personal discipline) of serious novel-writing. A 
novelist’s largely unrelated responses to successive emo- 
tional situations may, in light fiction, pass without com- 
ment, but once he introduces a serious element into his 
work he invites closer inspection, and a consistent attitude 
and controlled response are demanded of him. 


* 
* * 


In contrast to Brideshead Revisited we may offer The 
Power and the Glory by Mr Greene.! The setting of the story 
is in Mexico at the time of the persecutions, and the chief 
character is a priest, a drunkard living in mortal sin, who 
performs his pastoral duties as best he may under the per- 
secution, and who eventually suffers martyrdom. Mr 
Greene is at pains to give a picture of a heroic life without 
heroics. He is engaged in exploring, with reference to 
concrete particulars, the problem of salvation. Like Péguy 
he is insistent that charity must transcend any desire for 
‘‘spiritual security’’.? 

In The Power and the Glory the narrative and setting give 
the problem its ur@ency, personalize it, and control the 
emotional attitude of the reader towards it. Control of the 
reader implies control by the writer: our first impression 
of The Power and the Glory is of the literary competence of 
the novelist, a competence which we might, in such a 
passage as the following, be tempted to describe as 
slickness: 

‘“T’m glad to be home’’ Captain Fellowes said, and he 
believed it. It was his firm conviction—that he really felt 


1 The Power and the Glory by Graham Greene. Heinemann, Pocket Edition. 
2 Cf. Brighton Rock, Heinemann 1938, p. 359. 
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-the correct emotions of love and joy and grief and hate. 
He had always been a good man at zero hour.’”! 

But it is this very same cool, quick, ironic twist, punc- 
turing at once the object of description and the reader’s 
preconceived emotional attitude, that Mr Greene uses to 
define the central issues of his theme. In his portrait 
of the anticlerical police-lieutenant, he can induce in 
the reader a certain emotional sympathy corrected by a 
moral revulsion: 

‘He stood with his hand on his holster and watched the 
brown intent patient eyes: it was for these (sc. children) 
he was fighting. He would eliminate from their childhood 
everything which had made him miserable, all that was 
poor, superstitious and corrupt. They deserved nothing 
less than the truth—a vacant universe and a cooling world, 
the right to be happy in any way they chose. He was quite 
prepared to make a massacre for their sakes—first the 
Church and then the foreigner and then the politician— 
even his own chief would one day have to go. He wanted 
to begin the world again with them, in a desert.’2 

The puritanical rightness of the police-lieutenant is 
conceded as rightness in a certain measure in contrast with 
the human frailty of the ‘whisky priest’, but the frailty of 
the “poor, superstitious and corrupt’ is human, the 
lieutenant’s rightness inhuman, a place swept and gar- 


nished . . . ‘the truth—a vacant universe and a cooling 
world. . . . He wanted to begin the world again. . . ina 
desert.’ 


It is this same method of ironic deflation which clinches 
the sincerity in intention and expression of such a passage 
as the description of the priest’s desecrated village: 

‘One image of the Mother of God had lost ears and arms 
and stood like a pagan Venus over the grave of some rich 
forgotten timber merchant. It was odd—this fury to 
deface, because, of course, you could never deface 


1QOp. cit., p. 21. 2 Op. cit., p- 42. 
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enough. If God had been like a toad, you could have rid 
the globe of toads, but when God was like yourself, it was 
no good being content with stone figures—you had to kill 
yourself among the graves.”! 

Once again redeemed humanity is set over against 
atheistic inhumanity. Mr Greene seems to seek further to 
express the duality of revulsion and sympathy both to- 
wards the inhuman perfectionists (as represented by the 
anticlerical government) and the frailty and sanity of 
redeemable human nature (as represented by the ‘whisky 
priest’). When we come therefore to the priest’s words 
to the pious woman who asserts that she ‘loves God’, we 
see that Mr Greene’s same sudden twist is not a mere 
evasiveness but an expression of a latent ambivalence: 

‘ “How do you know? Loving God isn’t any different 
from loving a man—or a child. It’s wanting to be with 
Him, to be near Him.’’ He made a hopeless gesture with 
his hands. “‘It’s wanting to protect Him from yourself.’’ ’? 

Such a passage as this last provokes a discussion on the 
place of theology in the novel. Whether or not we are 
qualified to say that such and such a passage in a novel is 
theologically ‘sound’, it would not be to the purpose of 
the novelist or literary critic (i.e. the trained reader) to 
take such passages doctrinally, as statements, but rather 
(to put Dr Richards’s term to a different use) as ‘pseudo- 
statements’ existing in the novel between the poles of 
Faith and experience. With all deference to authority, 
therefore, we beg to suggest that it would be difficult for 
ecclesiastical censorship to pronounce a novel, as an 
artistic whole, to be doctrinally unsound, but rather that 
a novel may contain a number of doctrinally erroneous 
passages sufficient to make it morally harmful. (The 
question of indecent literature is not of course at issue 
here.) 


L Opticitess purt23. {OD Citesu pant 3 2 
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The Power and the Glory is, it seems, a successful English 
Catholic novel first and foremost because the novelist’s 
religious theme is bounded and controlled by his (con- 
siderable) technical accomplishment, and it is an aspect 
of the working of this technique (involving as it does a 
modality of the novelist’s sensibility) that we have tried 
to demonstrate above. 

By presenting his theme in the nature of a ‘speculative 

roblem’ Mr Greene is presenting an artistic experience 
which can be entered into by a reader unsympathetic to, 
or unaware of, Catholic beliefs and traditions. For to enter 
into the novel at the level of speculative intelligence does 
not preclude the non-Catholic reader from responding to 
emotional pressures and situations within the novel, that 
is, from becoming fully engaged, for the term of the novel 
only, inan aesthetic experience which draws upon Catholic 
beliefs and traditions. 


* 
* * 


It is appropriate here to give passing mention to a 
Catholic novel which would seem to have an appeal only 
to those who have knowledge of and sympathy with the 
peculiar situation, the cultural disinheritedness, of Catho- 
licism in England today—we refer to Mr Marshall’s All 
Glorious Within.! It would be unfair to Mr Marshail’s in- 
tentions and inappropriate here to subject any passage of 
his book to close critical scrutiny. Suffice it to say that if 
there must be Catholic ‘light fiction’ and Catholic ‘best 
sellers’ (‘Catholic’ here is simply an equivalent of “for 
Catholics’), then Mr Marshall is the man to produce them. 
To say that Mr Marshall is on the borderline of the 
journalist and the novelist is not meant to be uncompli- 
mentary. Perhaps it would sound better to say that he is 
a good craftsman—good at characterization, good at telling 
a story, and above all, good at keeping up a breezy pace. 


1 All Glorious Within by Bruce Marshall. 1944. Constable. 
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His excellence lies in his being able to isolate his little 
world of draughty presbyteries, cheerful convents and 
dingy confessionals, and to insist on the altogether apart- 
ness, in England, of the Church and Her servants from the 
rest of the community. He manages to be parochial in a 

ood sense. Mr Marshall is not a profound writer and is 
careful to refrain from committing himself to explicit 
statements which his work will not bear. His work per- 
suades us of its limited validity because he convinces us 
that he knows, as it were, what emotional stops he is 
pulling out. - 
* * 

1To say that in France the Catholic novelist has the 
advantage of writing in a milieu where a Catholic tradition 
and culture exist—or rather, where le noir is taken as 
much for granted as Je rouge—is not to say very much. 
A cursory examination of the work of two such French 
Catholic novelists as MM. Bernanos and Mauriac will serve 
to show that even in a country where there is a receptive 
Catholic reading public, there is no specific ‘Catholic line’ 
for the novelist to take. Of the very necessity of his calling, 
the novelist will project his Faith through the medium of 
his own experience—the viewpoint of his work will be 
determined by his own particular preoccupations in the 
natural order. 

M. Bernanos’s preoccupations are political, and he has 
written works of political controversy as well as novels. 
It is clear, however, that he himself sees clearly the dis- 
tinction between his novels and his polemics: 


: : 
‘Il n’y probablement pas un nigaud dans le monde capable de 
croire que l’auteur de “La Joie” et du “Journal d’un Curé de 
hd Jy, , 92 
Campagne’ prepare une carriére de démagogue. 
1The discerning reader will probably quickly notice that in this section 
critical attention is focused on statement rather than expression. 


2 Lettre aux Anglais by Georges Bernanos. Atlantica Editora, Rio de Janeiro. 
O42 De 17k 
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The distinction and the way it is made are important. 
It is not often that we find a politician justifying his politics 
by his novels. In his polemical writings, so persistent, so 
strident and dramatic (so very gallic, we are tempted to 
say) M. Bernanos seems to make Christian values exist for 
the sake of human values—honour and homeland. It is his 
novels rather that persuade of their validity, because it is 
there that M. Bernanos is compelled to particularize his 
political-Catholic experience—politics have to be rendered 
in terms of the parish, the bourgeois in terms of the mayor 
or the squire, and evil and corruption in terms of an all- 
pervading emotional pressure. In his most recent novel, 
Monsieur Quine, M. Bernanos describes the ‘death of a 
parish’. The murder of a local village boy brings to a head 
the violence, the lusts, the insanity, the mutual suspicion 
and distrust, latent in the village of Fenouille. Yet the 
centre of force of this tide of evil which sweeps over the 
village is M. Ouine himself, the ‘open mind’, the rationalist 
who refuses to recognize evil: 


ce 


Le mal est le mal. J’aimerais plutét méme quwil ait de 
quoi soulever un peu les coeurs trops delicats, je ne redoute pas 
son odeur. Mais ils ont fait de ce modeste village un bazar, une 
foire, o tout figure péle-méle a I’ étalage, le bon et le mauvais, 
dans un désordre hideux. Cela, monsieur, je ne puis le supporter.” 
“Je dois tout supporter” dit le curé de Fenouille d’une voix 
douce. ““Je supporterai cela comme le reste, seul ou non.’’”} 


The tragedy of the death of Ouine, the real enemy of 
the priest of Fenouille, is the tragedy of the humanist with 
nothing within or beyond himself: 


ce 


Rentrer en soi-méme n’est pas un jeu, mon garcon. Il ne 
men aurait pas plus couité de rentrer dans le ventre qui m’a fait, 
Je me suis retourné, positivement, j at fait de mon envers ’endroit, 
je me suis retourné comme un gant.” ’* 


1 Monsieur Ouine by Georges Bernanos. Plon. Paris 1946. p. 140. 
2 Op. cit., p. 244. 
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Monsieur Ouine stands as a sincere expression of the 
author’s ‘negative capability’, because, in that specific 
context, the author’s own particular experience does not 
allow him to express himself in any other way. 

The Journal d’un Curé de Campagne, an earlier work, 
seems to contain a deeper and a fuller experience. Faith 
is allowed to go further, as it were, because there is more 
to sustain it. As in M. Ouine ,the parish priest finds himself 
resisted and frustrated by the forces of evil with his 
parish: 

‘Mais l’historien, le moraliste, le philosophe méme, ne veulent 
voir que le criminel, ils refont le mal a image et a la ressemblance 
de ’' homme. Ils ne forment aucune idée du mal lui-méme, cette 
énorme aspiration du vide, du néant. Car si notre espéce doit 
périr, elle périra de dégotit, d’ennut. La personne humaine aura 
été lentement rongée, comme une poutre par les champignons 
invisibles qui, en quelques semaines, font d’une piéce de chéne une 
matiére spongieuse que le doigt créve sans effort. Et le moraliste 
discutera des passions, |’homme d’ Etat multipliera les gendarmes 
et les fonctionnaires, |’ éducateur rédigera des programmes—on 
gaspillera des trésors pour travailler inutilement une pate désor- 
mais sans levain’.' 


But what accentuates the sense of frustration and of 
isolation of the priest is the suicide of the agnostic doctor, 
Delbende, who typifies the workings of the natural, human 
virtues: 


eee 


Lorsque je rencontre une injustice qui se proméne toute seule 
sans gardes, et qui je la trouve & ma taille, ni trop faible, ni trop 
forte, je saute dessus, et je l’étrangle.”’”* 

It is Delbende’s at first unaccountable defection which 
forces the priest, through a pilgrimage of suffering, despair 
and failure, to the full awareness of the supernaturality of 
his office. It is only by the minute particularization of the 


1 Journal d’un Curé de Campagne by Georges Bernanos. Plon. Paris 1936. 
2Op. cit., p. 142. : . ‘pata ee 
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day to day distractions and vacillations of the priest that 
M. Bernanos can validate emotionally the final deathbed 
surrender and acknowledgement : “Tout est grace’—dis- 
trust of the bourgeois and faith in the people have been 
transcended and transformed. 


* 
* * 


If, in terms of the individual and the parish, M. Bernanos’s 
preoccupation is political, then we may say that M, 
Mauriac’s is moral. The most immediate impression of 
M. Mauriac’s novels is of their unevenness, the unevenness 
of his emotional reaction to the conflict, for with him it is 
always a conflict, between Faith and experience. The 
contrast is so great between the standpoint of, say, Le 
Noeud des Vipéres and Le Mystére Frontenac, that we are 
tempted at first to remark upon the lack of centrality and 
of self-awareness of the author. But this unevenness need 
not be called a fault. It may be a characteristic and a 
guarantee of M. Mauriac’s spontaneity and sincerity. His 
novels are always concerned with ‘impossible’ moral 
situations, with conflict in human relationships for which 
there can be no ready answer—the reader is unable to say 
‘but the character ought to have done this or that’. 

In certain of his novels it may be felt that the final moral 
decision is forced upon the characters from the outside, for 
example Noemi’s renunciation in Le Baiser au Lépreux: 

“Petite, elle était condamnée a la grandeur; ésclave il fallait 
qu elle régndt. Cette bourgeoise un peu épaisse ne pouvait pas ne 
se pas dépasser elle-méme: toute route lui etait fermée, hors le 
renoncement. Des cette minute—Ila, dans la pignada pleine de 
mouches, elle connut que sa fidélité au mort serait son humble 
gloire, et qwil ne lui appartenait plus de s’y soustraire.”' ; 

But the aesthetic validity of the ‘conversion’ of such 
characters as Tota Forcas in Ce Qui était Perdu or Brigitte 
Pian in La Pharisienne cannot be denied. It is achieved by 


1 Le Baiser au Lépreux by Frangois Mauriac. Grasset. Paris 1925. p. 173. 
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M. Mauriac’s scrupulous fidelity to the inextricability of 
the moral conflict which he himself has created, and of the 
tension upon human relationships which it involves. 
Characters in the novel exist for M. Mauriac as moral 
beings, and are allowed, as it were, to have their own way 
at the expense of the setting and background. M. Mauriac 
expresses the intractability of his moral characterizations 
in La Pharisienne : 


‘Les étres ne changent pas, c’est la une verité dont on ne doute 
plus a mon age; mais ils retournent souvent a Vinclination que 
durant toute une vie ils se sont épuisés a combattre. Ce qui ne 
signifie point qwils finissent toujours par céder au pire d’eux- 
mémes : Dieu est la bonne tentation a laquelle beaucoup d’ hommes 


succombent a la fin.”! 
* 


* ¥* 

In conclusion, then, it is hoped that this insufficient 
sketch of certain characteristics of the writers of modern 
Catholic prose fiction may serve at least to raise necessary 
issues that have been neglected. It is not necessary to make 
any naive attempt at ‘Christian Discrimination’ to become 
aware, firstly, that to be a Catholic does not simplify the 
novelist’s task but rather makes his shortcomings more 
evident, and secondly, that the existence of an appreciative 
bat critical Catholic reading public is essential for the 
maintenance of such standards as have been set. 


1 La Pharisienne by Francois Mauriac. Grasset. Paris 1941. Paez 75 
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WITH THE IRISH GUARDS IN 
BOULOGNE 


By Dom JULIAN STONOR 
(concluded) 


Thursday, May 23rd (Corpus Christi) 
Bla word now went round that we were to be 


evacuated and, as we proceeded in single file down 
the deserted, glass-strewn streets, occasionally 
breaking into a double as we crossed the entrances to 
side-streets from which machine-gunners were sniping, 
people began speculating on our chances of spending the 
night back again in our tents on Old Dean Common, far 
away as they seemed. When we arrived at the harbour all 
except the sentries were told to take cover in the harbour 
buildings. Everyone in my vicinity crowded into a quay- 
side café, but, alas, Drill-Sergeant Kelly was there among 
the first and, having cast a scornful eye over the rows of 
coloured bottles, assured us that they all contained poison 
and himself stood guard over them. However, Sergeant 
Lydon spotted one or two bottles of champagne, which 
the Drill-Sergeant allowed to be passed round, everyone 
taking a mouthful in turn. 
Meanwhile the destroyer Whitshed had returned to the 
harbour, now a seething mass of panic-stricken refugees, 
and tried to begin the evacuation of the seriously wounded 
stretcher cases. One of her officers wrote afterwards: ‘As 
Whitshed came in, going astern, machine-gun fire sounded 
very close. A section of Irish Guards were engaging with 
rifle-fire an enemy machine-gun post established in a ware- 
house as coolly and methodically as if they had been on the 
practice-ranges. . . . ‘“‘Tell the foremost guns to open 
fire. ...’’ The guns swung round, and with a crash two 
4.7 high-explosive shells tore into the building and blew 
it to the skies. . .. Again and again the guns fired, and three 
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or four more posts were put out of action. Meanwhile as 
the German infantry now passed ahead of their tanks and 
infiltrated closer and closer to the quays, the fire-discipline 
of the Guards earned the awed and open-mouthed respect 
of all. Watching them in perfect order, moving exactly 
together, engaging target after target as though on parade- 
ground drill, it was difficult to realize that this was the 
grim reality of war. They were truly magnificent, and no 
sailor who saw them could ever forget the feeling of pride 
he experienced,’ 

By four o’clock it was obvious that no reinforcements 
were likely to appear from Calais, whither the French 
army had fled from Boulogne, and guessing that Boulogne 
would have to be abandoned, the destroyer captain gave 
orders to sink the floating dock, destroy the cranes and 
slipways and blow up the locks and other machinery. The 
naval demolition officer was Lieutenant Wilfrid Medlam. 
Soon afterwards the signal to evacuate was received. It 
was arranged that the Guards should try and hold the 
harbour area till the last possible moment while the 
wounded returning from the B.E.F. and all the stragglers 
were first evacuated, and that only two destroyers would 
enter the harbour at a time, being replaced by another pair. 

The destroyers Keith and Vimy came in, and then, just 
as the embarkation was beginning, enemy aircraft were 
reported approaching from the north. The troops scattered 
to take shelter behind whatever cover they could find 
on the quay, and the destroyers, caught in the narrow 
harbour where there was no room to manoeuvre, pre- 
pared to face the onslaught of some twenty bombers, 
holding their fire until the enemy came within range. 
Then, suddenly, there streaked across the sky what 
appeared to be flashes of silver. Nine British fighters 
(belonging, we heard afterwards, to Paul Richey’s 
squadron, though he himself had been seriously wounded 
a few days earlier), patrolling in the vicinity, had spotted 
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the formation and were sweeping in to attack. Wildly 
cheering, the crews of the destroyers saw one bomber 
after another crash in flames, while those fortunate enough 
to escape the onslaught of the fighters broke away and 
disappeared from sight. 


But the reprieve was only momentary. For, unobserved 


_. by the fighters, who now returned home doing their 


triumphant victory roll, a mass of Junkers 87 Stuka dive- 
bombers had approached from another direction. There 
were about sixty in all and they now made a concerted 
attack on the harbour, while simultaneously the German 
land forces began a full-scale assault. As the first bombs 
dropped, troops in field-grey uniform came pouring over 
the northern heights, supported by concentrated mortar- 
fire from over the hill. The din was appalling. To the 
deafening roar of the destroyers’ guns was added the 
scream of falling bombs, the snarl of diving or crashing 
planes, and the splash of huge fountains of mud and water 
whenever a bomb landed in the harbour. Incredible though 
it seemed, none of the destroyers received a direct hit from 
a bomb, though they suffered heavy casualties, including 
both the captains of the destroyers in the harbour, and 
there were many fires caused by the mortar-bombs. 

As soon as the air attack was over, the damaged Keith 
and Vimy backed out of the harbour, each with about 
seventy stretcher-cases on board, and returned to Dover. 
Meanwhile air cover was signalled for by one of the other 
destroyers and the nine fighter planes soon reappeared. 
There were now five British destroyers cruising outside the 
harbour: Whitshed, Vimiera, Wild Swan, Venomous and 
Venetia, and the captain of Whitshed signalled that they 
should go in in pairs to continue the evacuation. About 
7.30 in the evening, which was unfortunately almost low 
water, Whitshed first approached the harbour, followed by 
Vimiera. As they entered, they kept up a tremendous rate 
of fire, effectually silencing the Germans in the immediate 
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neighbourhood. Both destroyers reached their berth and 
embarked about a thousand men, stragglers from the B.E.F. 
mostly belonging to the Pioneer Corps or the Durham 
Light Infantry (the Guards were still too busy fighting). 
The demolition party under Wilfred Medlam were also on 
the quay and embarked in Whitshed, but, on learning that 
one or two other objects should also have been demolished, 
cheerfully clambered back ashore, though knowing what 
further delay might mean, and only after further dull 
explosions and flying dust had testified to the success of 
their efforts did they re-embark in the destroyer. 

Whitshed and Vimiera now cast off. With five hundred 
men on board they were only just clear of the bottom, 
and the former still carried the seventy-two stretcher cases 
who had been embarked at midday. She also had a few 
Guardsmen on board, including the ten survivors of Antony 
Eardley-Wilmot’s anti-tank company. The anti-tank guns 
had, alas, been of insufficient calibre to stop the enormous 
heavily-armoured tanks with which the Germans had 
surprised the Allies; but standing up to these monsters 
until they were at point blank range they had refused to 
withdraw, and the Germans had just stopped and wiped 
them out with hand grenades. There had also been a few 
Royal Marines ashore, whose Major had been invited to 
embark in Whitshed. ‘Good Lord, no!’ was the reply, 
“We’re the Royals, and we can take it’. Like the Guards, 
they could. 

Of the return voyage of Whitshed one of her officers after- 
wards wrote: “Suddenly a burly survivor of the anti-tank 
unit climbed on to the bridge and deposited a bottle of 
champagne on the chart table. ‘‘Thanks for the double 
ride, skipper’’, he said, and hurriedly disappeared. . . . 
We reached Dover at 9.50, where the Vice-Admiral him- 
self was on the jetty to welcome us, and the troops were 
immediately disembarked. In the ward-room that night 
the atmosphere was subdued. Continuous gunfire echoed 
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across the waters of the Channel, and the thoughts of 
everyone were centred on that picturesque port on the 
other side, where one of the greatest tragedies of the war 
was being enacted.’ 

Meanwhile in that port word reached the Irish Guards 
about eight o’clock that we too were to embark, without 
regard to companies or platoons, when accommodation 
became available on destroyers, and the battalion moved 
to the inner side of the quay and took up positions on the 
lower level. As soon as Whitshed and Vimiera were clear of 
the harbour, Wild Swan and Venomous entered. When they 
had berthed, Venetia was to follow, as the importance of 
speeding up the evacuation was fully realized. There was a 
sudden lull as from seaward Venetia watched the two 
leading destroyers pass safely into the inner harbour. All 
was still quiet when she went ahead and passed the break- 
waters. Then things happened. 

As she was within a few yards of the entrance of the inner 
harbour there was a sudden sheet of flame asa hidden French 
battery opened fire. (All the French coastal batteries had 
been captured by the Germans with their guns and ammu- 
nition intact.) This was followed by another and another, 
and a general bombardment broke out. The intention was 
obvious. If a destroyer could be sunk between the break- 
waters, she would effectually block the harbour, with 
consequences disastrous to our forces. The plan almost 
succeeded. A shell hit one of Venetia’s gun-turrets, blowing 
most of the gun’s crew overboard, and setting the ready- 
use charges on fire. On the bridge the navigator was killed 
and the captain and many others fell, dangerously wounded. 
But a young sub-lieutenant, miraculously unscathed, acted 
with great coolness and gallantry. The engines had stopped, 
but finding them undamaged he took command on the 
bridge, cleared the bow which was aground in the low 
tide, and backed out of the harbour stern first. 

In his official report Colonel Haydon paid the following 
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well-deserved tribute on behalf of the Irish Guards to the 
officers and crew of H.M.S. Venetia and the other Dover 
destroyers: “The commander of Venetia completely saved 
the situation by going astern at full speed, firing with 
every gun that he could bring to bear, and altogether ig- 
noring the fact that the quicker he steamed, the quicker 
the flames spread. There is no doubt that the units on the 
quayside owe a great debt to the officers and crew of 
Venetia for their great courage and bold seamanship. The 
same debt is owed to the officers and crews of the re- 
maining destroyers, who remained alongside the quay 
embarking wounded and unwounded. Having failed to sink 
Venetia, the guns and tanks turned their attention to the 
quay, and for nearly an hour kept up a tornado of fire. 
The range was so short that direct hits were almost invari- 
ably obtained, and had not the quay been extremely well 
built there is little doubt that a breach would have been 
made and that many more casualties would have been 
caused among the troops. The noise of the direct hits 
above one’s head and the firing from the destroyers close 
alongside was intense and provided a great test for the 
troops who were waiting to embark, and in front of whose 
eyes lay the decks of the destroyers. In my opinion it says 
a very great deal for the discipline of the troops concerned 
that no move of any sort or kind was made towards the 
destroyers until the order was given to do so, and that 
when that order was given, the move was carried out 
slowly and efficiently. As regards the naval ships, it is not 
too much to say that for the second time within ten days 
the Battalion owed its existence to the magnificent conduct 
of the Dover destroyers.’ 

The immobility of the Guardsmen also struck the naval 
eye-witness quoted by “Taffrail’ in The Navy in Action: 
‘Their courage and bearing were magnificent, even under 
a tornado of fire with casualties occurring every second. 
They were as steady as though on parade and stood there 
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like rocks without giving a damn for anything.’ And the 
captured German account already referred to remarked 
of those who were taken prisoner at the end: ‘the faces 
of those Irish giants were proud and bitter’. 

My own memories of that hour of point blank shelling 
are first of marvelling that any noise could be so loud— 
I heard afterwards that the percussion had been heard at 
~ Worth, twenty miles inland from Brighton and about 
eighty miies from Boulogne—and then of watching with 
fascinated admiration the sailors slowly bringing the 
destroyers alongside in that hail of shells as calmly as if they 
were in-a home port, while others manned the guns on 
the open deck. Wild Swan, whose forward gun ended up 
only ten yards below me, sent one monster tank on the 
opposite quay somersaulting like a cartwheel with one of 
her 4.7 shells, while the same gun blasted the top floor 
off a hotel opposite when a machine-gunner was spotted 
firing with deadly effect from an upper window. 

When at length my turn came to jump down on to her 
upper deck I didn’t see any more, as I had my work cut 
out forcing my way through the press of men to where 
I knew there would be a ladder leading down below (by 
now I was getting to know my way round destroyers 
quite well), as it was there that all the gravely wounded 
had been carried. The only space available for them was 
in the boiler-room, though it was hardly an ideal sick- 
room. It was hotter than any furnace I have ever been in, 
and even down there below sea-level it was almost 
impossible to move as, in the glere of the electric light, 
dripping half-naked sailors forced their way through the 
congested space, rushing shells and cordite up to the guns 
and at the same time keeping up a running flow of quips 
with the Irish Guardsmen. I remember the thought 
flashing through my mind that at least it wouldn’t make 
any difference down here my not being able to swim, 
but I didn’t know then that when we cast off about nine 
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o’clock we had actually grounded in the shallow basin, 
and had only been saved from certain destruction by 
magnificent seamanship. 

It was quite dark when I came up on deck again and felt 
the cool air blowing in my face, and once more the 
destroyer’s motion cast its spell over me as we raced 
through the darkness. I found that two Irish Guardsmen, 
between whom I found a seat on a torpedo-tube, shared 
the same feeling, and we talked about the sea and our 
admiration for the Navy until the flickering light, which 
was the signal light of Venemous returning on our starboard 
beam with the survivors of the Welsh Guards, was joined 
by another which proved to be Dover Castle. 

It was about eleven o’clock when we berthed alongside 
several other destroyers and stepped from one to the 
other to reach the quay, where Colonel Vesey was waiting 
for us as before. It was to be midnight before I landed 
myself, because on each of the destroyers, including the 
wounded Venetia, were officers with tired bloodshot eyes, 
who asked me down to their wardrooms to give them the 
latest news of the troops for whom they had so unhesi- 
tatingly made such tremendous sacrifices. When we had 
left them, they were to return once more to the fires of 
Boulogne and take off some stragglers from the outer jetty, 
and the next day make a vain attempt to rescue the Rifle- 
men from Calais as they had rescued us. A week later 
Keith was sunk, and Wild Swan too has now fought her last 
fight, after shooting down five of the sixteen bombers 
which attacked her; so too has the gallant Venetia, but 
Whitshed happily is still pursuing her double role of 
destroyer and preserver, and the emblem from her bridge 
is a very treasured possession of the Irish Guards. 


Friday, May 24th. Epilogue. 


Instead of being rushed across to reinforce Calais, as we 
had expected, we left Dover by train shortly after mid- 
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night and arrived at Fleet in the early hours of the 
morning. Here buses were waiting to take us to a rest- 
camp at Tweeseldon, but as [ had again lost my portable 
altar with the rest of my kit I obtained permission from 
Colonel Haydon to wait at the station and go up to 
London by the next train to collect another one in time 
for Sunday. The next train was not for a couple of hours 
so, in order to keep myself from falling asleep, | walked 
to the Gaisfords’ house about half a mile away and sat on 
a swing in their garden, Now that the excitement was over, 
the three days without food and the three nights without 
sleep were beginning to tell, but, half-dazed, I got back 
to the station and bought a ticket. Just then a little 
Lieutenant, with some sort of armlet which made him 
very important, told me that I must go up to the camp to 
answer the Roll. I told him that I had my commanding 
officer’s permission, but it was no avail and so I had to 
walk the three miles (which seemed like thirty) to the 
camp. There I found the whole ground littered with 
bodies lying fast asleep, and it took me some time to locate 
the tent, where the nominal roll was, only to find that I 
had been duly entered as ‘returned’. 

So back I went to the station. The Lieutenant was still 
there, but didn’t say anything to me until eventually a 
train came in, when he sent a military policeman to stop 
me getting into it. The train steamed out and the Lieu- 
tenant came and explained again that I couldn’t travel 
until I had been up to the camp to register, and, although 
I told him that I had done so two hours ago, he only took 
my name and unit in his notebook and sent me back to the 
camp again. Halfway back I had just decided to lie and 
sleep in the ditch for a bit when a bus came along marked 
‘Aldershot’, so I climbed on board and from there was 
able to get a train to London. By this time it was broad 
daylight and I was beginning to feel horribly self-conscious 
wearing a steel helmet and a three days’ growth of black 
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beard. The stares and laughs of everyone became so em- 
barrassing that at Waterloo I decided to leave the steel 
helmet in the luggage rack of the carriage. 

Still feeling like an escaped convict and not quite sure 
whether I was asleep or awake, I went straight to Spanish 
Place, where they had very kindly supplied me with things 
for my altar after Holland. As I was still fasting they 
allowed me to say Mass while they were collecting what 
I required, and so I was able to offer a Mass for all those 
hundreds of brave men who had been killed only a few 
hours before—though already it seemed to belong to the 
remote past. Then I was told that I was wanted in the 
porch, and there I found a group of London policemen 
waiting and a couple of very hostile-looking old ladies. 
My story of having been evacuated from Boulogne ob- 
viously didn’t convince them, and one of them produced 
a morning paper whose headlines proved that the Channel 

orts were in no immediate danger (the fall of Boulogne 
and Calais was only published a week later) and warned 
me of the gravity of spreading defeatist rumours. Havin 
found that I had no identification papers, they asked if 
there was anyone in London who could vouch for me, 
and by now my brain was in such a vice-like grip of tired- 
ness that it never occurred to me to fetch a priest from 
the church and I could only think of the O’Donovans in 
Harley Street, who I knew would give me a bed for the 
night. 

Luckily the distance was not far, as by now it was the 
lunch-hour and I had to face a barrage of jeers and cat-calls 
as | was escorted by two stalwart policemen to Harley 
Street, There my troubles were at an end and I received 
the most wonderful welcome possible, for, too tired to 
eat, within an hour I had crept into the softest bed I ever 


remember and it was late on Saturday morning before I 
woke up. 
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Oxtp DownsIbDE Boys AT BOULOGNE. 


Lt-Colonel Charles Haydon, 0.8.£. (In command and 
awarded the D.S.O.). 

Major Joseph Ross (Second-in-Command). 

Lieutenant Sir John Reynolds, Bart. (Liaison Officer at 
Brigade headquarters). 

Lieutenant Antony Eardley-Wilmot (commanding anti- 
tank platoon). 

Second Lieutenaut Jack Leslie (taken prisoner of war). 

Sub-Lieutenant Wilfrid Medlam, r.n. (Naval demolition 
officer). 

The author (Chaplain to the Irish Guards). 


* 


* * 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Editor of The Dublin Review and the Editor of THE 
Downs!DE REVIEW are entering into an arrangement by 
which the two periodicals will complement one another. 
Their common task is to provide the English-speaking 
Catholic public with a body of informed criticism in all 
relevant fields. 

The policy of THe DownsipE Review will remain 
theological in the broad sense of the word, and it will 
retain its special interests (liturgy, mystical theology, 
monastic history). 

The Dublin Review will retain its traditional association 
with historical and literary matters and with contempor- 
ary affairs. 

The success of this joint undertaking will depend upon 
the support of both subscribers and contributors. 
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The Complete Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus, translated by E. Allison 
Peers. Three Volumes. Pp. xlviii + 367, xxviii + 420, xxiii + 408. 
Sheed and Ward. £3 3s. od. the set. 


T is a matter for the greatest regret that this translation, which 
| Gee have filled a pressing need, and which has been eagerly 

awaited by many people, cannot be recommended as the new 
English version, good enough to supersede Lewis. Apart from 
points of style and questions like that of the textual presentation 
of the Way, which is to some extent a matter of opinion (Professor 
Peers includes the principal variants of the original Escorial text 
by printing them in italics in the body of the Valladolid text, a 
procedure which involves insuperable difficulties of joining in trans- 
lation), these volumes contain rather a large number of errors which 
make it difficult in some cases to ascertain St Teresa’s teaching. 
A few examples are appended as briefly as possible. References are 
(first) to the original Spanish in the text of Padre Silverio de Santa 
Teresa from whose edition the translation has been made, and 
(second) to the volume and page of the Translation, followed 
in some cases by an emendation. These emendations are not offered 
as final translations of the passages in question, but aim at keeping 
close to the original with the object of bringing out the discrepancies 
between it and the Translation here reviewed. Considerations of 
space make it impossible to set out the passages in the Spanish 
text and the Translation in full; thé reader must be left to consult 
them for himself. 


1. Vida, p. 77; vol. I, p. 64: the words ‘And the Lord who gives 
the increase’ should be ‘and the Lord giving the wherewithal’ ; 
the reminiscence of I Corinthians, iii in the Translation should be 
avoided; if there is any scriptural allusion, it is to the parable of 
the Talents; caudal does not mean ‘increase’. The original means 
that even in meditation, it is God who enables. 


29 ido, p.s8ssy voll oper) emenusta 


Like this are all things that cause devotion partly acquired with the under- 
standing, though it could not merit nor gain if God did not give it. It well 
beseems a soul which He has not raised beyond here not to attempt to rise 
by itself; and pay great attention to this, for it will only serve to lose by it. 


The first sentence of the Translation does not make sense; the 
second does not sufficiently exclude the possibility of rising by one’s 
own efforts. The word ganar (=‘gain’ in the emendation) is 
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perhaps obscure; it may be ‘impetrate’, since the author has just 
said that feelings in acquired prayer are virtuous and meritorious ; 
the syntax does not admit the possibility of Professor Peers’s ‘be 
attained’. 


3. Vida, p. 113; vol. I, p. 94: emend to 


There come times when, to avoid offending God, even these whose will is 
so closely united with His will that not to commit any imperfection they would 
let themselves be tormented and endure a thousand deaths, even these need, 
in order not to commit sins, so beset are they with temptations and persecutions, 
to make use of the first arms of prayer, and consider once more the transience 
of all things, and that there is a heaven and a hell, and other things of this kind. 


In the Translation a wrong distribution of emphasis and a wrongly 
attached clause alter the general tone of the original; ‘when they 
see themselves assaulted * and the placing in apposition of 
‘prayer’ with ‘primary weapons’ are in disagreement with the text 
of the original. 


4. Camino, p. 28; vol. Il, p. 19: it is virtue that St Teresa hopes 
there will always be in her nuns, not love. 


5. Camino, p. 29; vol. Il, pp. 19-20: there are some mistrans- 
lations here which have the effect of making St Teresa speak of 
the confessor in a more sinister way than her text justifies. 


6. Camino, p. 29; vol. Il, p. 20: emend to 


In such a case . . . the right thing to do will be to obtain an interview with 
someone with a good training, for when there is need, permission for it is 
given, and go to confession to him, and do what he says in the matter; because, 
granted something has to be done about it, one might make a grave mistake ; 
and how many mistakes are made in the world, because people do things without 
taking advice, especially as regards harming another! 


The second sentence of the Translation appears to commit the 
author to the infallibility of the confessor; fortunately that is not 
what she says. The point of sixteenth century syntax that has given 
rise to the misunderstanding is dealt with in Keniston, Syntax of 
Castilian Prose, p. 396, entry No. 29 .712. St Teresa implies that 
she is slightly against so much fuss, but if it must be done this is 
the way to do it: i.e. seek advice, and take the second confessor’s 
decision as final. 

j. Camino, p. 146; vol. Il, p. 130: ‘It may come about .. - for 
long together’. The main point here is that the ‘understanding’, by 
which St Teresa here meant ‘imagination’, as the Toledo copy 
implies by its use of the word ‘thought’, is not the seat of the 
experience, whereas the Translation appears to make her say that 
it is. (Cf. her statement that not till eight years after this was 
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written did she clarify her comprehension of the terms: will, 
understanding and memory or imagination; see p. 233 of the same 
volume of the Translation.) There is no need to take remontar in 
the sense of ‘to soar’; it can be translated ‘to wander so far afield’ ; 
‘happening to it’ is incorrect (‘to it’ is not in the text); the Trans- 
lator’s note appears to miss the point of the Toledo interpolation. 


8. Camino, p. 148; vol. II, p. 132: ‘When one of you . . . both 
will be losers’. The subject of the first verb is ‘the soul’ carried 
over from the preceding passage. Later, ‘you try to drag’ should be 
‘she’, this time meaning the will. Something is lost by these changes 
of pronoun; conocidamente would be better, perhaps, as ‘obviously’ ; 
‘taking and receiving’ is tautologous, ‘accepting and feeding on’ 
would preserve the author’s metaphor. 


g. Camino, p. 324; vol. Il, p. 144; emend to 


And four Lord’s saying ‘this day’ in the Paternoster] for the unhappy people 
who are to be damned (main text: who are damned), who will not enjoy Him 
in the next life, [is] in order to do everything by which they can profit [making 
use of it] as if it were something of their own, and in order to be with them 
during this ‘today’ of this life, strengthening them; and if they let themselves 
be overcome, it is not His fault. 


ue como de cosa suya se pueden aprovechar seems to be the difficulty 
here, but although it is not easy to bring out the meaning in the 
short extract without supplying the words in brackets, it is quite 
simple in the context; St Teresa means that our Lord asks the 
Father, in our name, in the words panem nostrum etc. that He, our 
Lord, may be with us on earth throughout our life to help us, and 
that in the Blessed Sacrament He is thus accessible, and with Him 
comes all that He has done for us (the Redemption), which we 
may appropriate and use as our own. It is of some importance 
theologically to translate si se dejan venger closely, rather than give 
any loophole for the very objection St Teresa was meeting here, 
that a soul can escape responsibility for its own damnation. 

10. Camino, p. 325; vol. Il, p. 145: emend to 


For I do not think that the Lord bethought Himself of any other bread, as 
of maintenance and bodily needs, nor would I wish you to think of it either: 
He is wrapt in a most high contemplation, and one who is at that height has 
no more recollection that he is in the world than if he really were not, still 
less that he must eat; and would the Lord be likely to put so much stress 
on asking for food for Himself and for us ? 


‘Always being reminded’ and ‘taught us . . . example’ are sub- 
stantial errors in the Translation, and ‘Keep on the level of the 
highest contemplation’ is a grave lapse; St Teresa’s teaching is 
precisely that this is beyond the contemplative’s powers. 
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11. Moradas, p. 46; vol. Il, p. 231: ‘the devil might mislead 
it with regard to the consolations which God gives’ should read 

. . might deceive together with the spiritual joys. . . .’ A vueltas 
de is obsolete now in the meaning of ‘together’, but Minsheu (1599) 
records it, and it was a mediaeval use. The passage means that without 
temptations the devil’s deceptions, mixed in with the work of God, 
would be taken for the latter; temptation, known to be such, puts 
the soul on guard. ‘Spiritual joys’ here, and ‘satisfactions’ in the 
next emendation, are adopted from the first of a series of articles 
on Contemplative Prayer in St Teresa, by Dom David Knowles, which 
appeared in the DownsipeE Review in April, 1933, and the following 
numbers. Professor Peers, I, p. xxi, states that he generally trans- 
lates gustos by “consolations’, and contentos by ‘sweetness’. The latter 
is a word which he much overdoes; the article just referred to 
cogently objects to the former. ‘Satisfaction’ undoubtedly is a good 
translation for contento; there is no good translation for gusto, for 
the reason that St Teresa was employing a daring metaphor, and 
we do not know what she would have said in a language not her 
own. The word means ‘taste’; Fr Baker used ‘gust’ both in a 
mystical and in a plain sense; the N.E.D. knows the latter and 
something like the former. We might do well to re-adopt ‘gust’ ; 
but any word would do, if by some means it could be made the 
conventional counterpart of the Teresian gusto. 


12. Moradas, p. 47; vol. Il, p. 231: emend to 


In brief, the satisfactions which the things of God give us begin in our own 
nature and have their end in God; spiritual joys begin from God, and our 
nature feels them. 


The Translation is mistaken about the subject of ‘begin’ (‘have 
their source’ in Professor Peers’s rendering)—it is the contentos 
que nos dan Ias cosas de Dios, not the contentos . . . naturales; ‘worldly’ 
is misleading here, and * . . . we experience them in a natural 
way’ does not translate siéntelos el natural. 


13. Fundaciones, p. 17; vol. Ill, p. 17: ‘services performed at 
our own cost’ should be ‘receiving services done at His own cost’. 
The Translation misses the point; it is that whatever services we 
render to God our performance has been purchased by the Redemp- 
tion. Lewis makes the same mistake, yet the syntax of the original 
seems to leave no room for error—it would be difficult for su 
to refer to the indefinite a quien; the following words, too, confirm 


the rendering of the emendation. 
E. SARMIENTO. 
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St John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love and Contemplation by 
Fr Gabriel, 0.p.c. Translated by a Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey. 
Pp. xvi + 202. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1os. 6d. 


Ves Foreword refers to the book as a ‘second edition’ (it 
should be pointed out that the first half was published by 
Thomas Baker in 1940), adding that the second half is pub- 
lished in English for the first time. Without subscribing to the 
publishers’ belief that it is ‘destined to endure for all time’, we 
need not doubt that it will be the standard account of St John’s 
doctrine for many years to come. Fr Gabriel is the official spokes- 
man of the ‘Teresian School’, and he has performed his task with an 
abundance of theological learning and practical wisdom (a good 
example of the latter is his treatment of the supposed conflict 
between St Teresa and St John in the matter of meditation on the 
Sacred Humanity). St John’s teaching appears in an intelligible 
and (in the best sense) attractive form. The translator deserves 
our gratitude for putting at our disposal a text which contains so 
much of the highest value for the Christian life; the author’s 
thought has been very carefully reproduced, and we must not 
complain if the English is at times unidiomatic. 

Having thus indicated the indisputable importance and service- 
ableness of this book, I may now offer some comments on the 
broad issues involved. Mystical Theology, I suppose, is known to 
the general reader in this country chiefly by the works of P. 
Garrigou-Lagrange. Fr Gabriel has argued convincingly that there 
is no difference of principle between the modern Thomist School 
and his own. In particular he has made it clear that ‘acquired 
contemplation’ refers for him simply to that obscure form in which 
the ‘infused light’ of contemplation makes its first appearance (this 
is the subject of the second part of the book, and Fr Gabriel rightly 
insists on St John’s peculiar excellence in this point); it is called 
‘acquired’ because the soul’s own efforts are needed both to dispose 
itself for the infusion and to maintain itself in the requisite attitude 
of simple ‘regard’ even when the infusion has begun. Fr Gabriel 
prefers the expression ‘active contemplation’ so as to avoid the 
suggestion that contemplation itself can be acquired; it is opposed 
to the passive contemplation of the later stages. 

Now Fr Gabriel means by ‘active’ and ‘passive’ experimentally 
active and passive; the Teresian School, he tells us, is not much 
interested in ‘ontology’. It may be suggested that he should have 
gone deeper, if he wished to promote a genuine reconciliation 
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between the warring schools, and brought out unambiguously that 
all prayer is at the same time active in so far as an activity of the 
soul and passive in so far as wrought in us by God. And a further 
question arises: why, if Fr Gabriel is using the language of psycho- 
logical description, does he shrink from referring to an ‘acquired’ 
contemplation? His answer would seem to be that the entrance 
into contemplation is the result of a special working on God’s 
part. This is plainly true in the sense that God now presents Himself 
in a more intimate manner, but that is not to the purpose. If the 
simplification of the soul’s ‘regard’ by its own activity is simply 
the prelude to this presentation, a stage in an invariable development, 
then we might say, in Fr Gabriel’s language, that it is always 
‘acquired’. Does he think that God sometimes withholds it? This 
is the important question. It bears not upon the more ‘passive’ 
states—we need not consider them strictly necessary to the 
Christian’s development—but upon what Fr Gabriel calls ‘ordinary’ 
contemplation. A certain hesitation is apparent here. Fr Gabriel 
(p. 97) quotes St John to the effect that God always communicates 
Himself to souls that are duly purified ‘at least in secret and in 
silence’. But elsewhere he tells us that this ordinary contemplation 
‘is offered to practically all those who are willing to fit themselves 
for it as they should’ and that it ‘is never, or scarcely ever, wanting 
after due preparation’ (pp. 94, 98-9; my italics). This seems to be 
an unfortunate parallel to the modern Thomist School’s failure to 
set forth contemplation unequivocally as the goal of the Christian life. 

Finally it is perhaps permissible to deplore a certain parochialism 
in most of our contemporary mystical theology. “St John has been 
declared a Doctor of the Church’, Fr Gabriel is so often saying, 
‘and we have only to write commentaries on his works—it would 
be disrespectful to suggest that there is anything to add or take 
away.’ (P. Garrigou-Lagrange takes the same line about St Thomas, 
who would have been horrified—although it could not escape him 
that he was to be a Doctor of the Church.) But there are questions 
which the metaphysical psychologist is forced to ask. Does St 
John make himself clear about the difference between the ‘spiritual 
betrothal’ and the ‘spiritual marriage’? Has he fully accounted 
for the incidence of the two ‘Nights’? Can we properly distinguish 
the ‘union according to substance’ from the ‘union according to 
the powers’ (p. 78) ? And is it exact to speak of ‘knowledge which 
takes its rise directly from the loving experience of the will, deli- 
cately “‘touched’’ by God’ (p. 83)? (On this last difficulty I may be 
allowed to refer to an article in this Review, Oct. 1941). 

Dom ILLttypD TRETHOWAN. 
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English Prayer Books: An Introduction to the Literature of Christian 
Public Worship by Stanley Morison. Pp. viii +-.152. (Revised edition). 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


F this book be read, in accordance with its sub-title, as an intro- 
[accion to the literature of Christian public worship, it fulfils 

its function admirably; for Mr Morison is familiar with the 
intricacies of the literature of the subject, and succeeds in guiding 
the reader to the best sources for further study. That a book of 
this compass, every page of which is packed with information, 
should contain some errors, is not surprising. None of them is 
serious, though some merit a short correction here. The Didache 
(page 3) is by no means universally accepted as being so early 
as 80-130 A.D. The account of the Franciscan breviary and its 
origins (pages 25-6) suffers from over-simplification; it is not 
certain that the breviary of the papal curia was a shortening of the 
Office of St Peter’s (that is the thesis put forward by, among others, 
P. Octave d’Angers : Etudes Franciscaines XLI, pp. to1-5) or that of 
the Lateran (so P. Le Carou, 0.F.M. in L’Office Divin chez les Fréres 
Mineurs au Xille siécle, Paris, 1928). The same complaint of over- 
simplification applies to the account of the origins of the Dominican 
liturgy. Recent research has shown that the Dominican use is 
Roman in origin (cf. P. Rousseau, 0.p., De ecclesiastico officio fratrum 
Praedicatorum, Rome, 1927). 

To say (page 105) that St Pius V obliged all to use the reformed 
Roman Rite save only those religious orders whose ‘peculiarities’ 
were two centuries old is to go beyond the facts; for this pre- 
scription applied equally to secular churches and there were many 
that in consequence were able to preserve their old usages. The 
proof of it is to be found on page 69 where we are told of Sarum 
books being used at Douai until 1576, and of Laurence Kellam 
printing a Sarum Manuale in 1604. Many uses survived on the 
continent until the nineteenth century—some in a mutilated form 
it is true—and were only swept away by the rage for rigid uniformity 
at that time. Even today the dioceses of Lyon and Braga have their 
own Uses. A comparison of the modern Roman Breviary with the 
jejune production of Quinofiez would fail to reveal the similarity of 
which Mr Morison speaks (pp. 102, 104). Moreover the use of 
ferial psalms and the reading of (ferial) scripture lessons on feast 
days is a practice that may be traced back long before the time of 
Quinofiez. 

A large part of this book is concerned with the history of the 
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books of Catholic public worship. One may regret that no mention 
has been made of the fact (unfortunate as it is) that the Divine 
Office while remaining the public prayer of the Church is increas- 
ingly recited in private, and that whereas before the days of the 
printing press it was possible to obtain (at a price) books for the 
singing of the whole Office, it is nowadays impossible to do so, 
for the Antiphoner of the night Hours of the Roman Breviary 
has not been published for many years past. Mr Morison is inclined 
to bewail, as an abuse, the liturgical freedom of the Middle Ages. 
In those days, however, the absence of a complete Antiphoner 
would have entailed a reprimand at visitation time—at least in the 
more important churches. 

The pages devoted to Church of England and Nonconformist 
services and experiments make interesting reading to one who 
has not to attend them. If some Catholic eyebrows are raised at 
the examples of vocational services (pp. 120-31), the remembrance 
of some Catholic evening services may beget a less superior attitude. 
The proposition ‘public worship needs to be made more vital for 
more people’ (page 132) would be true if the terms ‘public worship’ 
and ‘more people’ were transposed. So may be realized the real 
meaning of Rex omnis terrae Deus: psallite sapienter quoted on the 
same page. 

What emerges more especially from a study of this book is the 
continuous tradition of Christian worship, even when it has become 
detached from the source of that tradition. Mr Morison has succeeded 
in the restricted space at his disposal in presenting a composite and 
satisfactory account of an. intricate subject. 

L. C. SHEPPARD. 


The Origins of the Gospel According to Saint Matthew by G. D. 
Kilpatrick. Pp. 151. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


HOSE who hold the two document theory, and believe in 

the priority of Mark, are forced to assign a date late in the 
First Century to St Matthew. The date must not be too late, 

or it will not be possible to explain why Matthew is the only gospel 
quoted by St Clement and St Ignatius at the turn of the century. 
Further, a Jewish milieu must be found to explain the apologetic 
and ethos of this the most Jewish of the gospels. It is to meet 
these difficulties and to explain these assumptions that Mr Kilpatrick 
has written his book. He is fertile in suggestions, but is careful 
to remind us that his ‘conclusions are tentative’, that he is dealing 
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with ‘patent conjectures’ and ‘summing up probabilities’. The 
interest of the book lies precisely in its being a counter-proof 
of the weakness of the hypothesis which it takes for granted: Mr 
Kilpatrick faces honestly the difficulties involved in placing Matthew 
so late, and reveals very plainly how this late dating raises more 
problems than it solves. 

The first problem for those who hold a two or three source 
theory is why Matthew was compiled at all. Mr Kilpatrick agrees 
that much in Matthew is inexplicable by documentary criticism, 
and devotes two of his chapters to arguing a liturgical origin for 
the Gospel. But guesses and hypotheses and descriptions of Syna- 
gogue services cannot blind us, surely, to the clear apologetic and 
doctrinal aim of Matthew, which led him to group facts and dis- 
courses to prove a conclusion, and which rules out any theory that 
his purpose was primarily liturgical. However, granting a liturgical 
origin for the Gospel, there remains a harder problem, that of 
finding a suitable environment, a community for which this very 
Jewish gospel could have been written. After A.D. 7o it is not 
easy to find such a community nor to explain why the author 
of the Gospel should have worked up Mark in the interests of 
Jewish controversy. This ‘rejudaization’, the word is Mr Kil- 
patrick’s, presents a problem indeed. Suggestions and hypotheses 
are multiplied. Matthew was written for a ‘rich city church in 
Syria’, engaged in controversy with Rabbinical Judaism. How 
difficult now it becomes to explain the general use of the Gospel, 
throughout the Gentile Churches, in preference even to St Luke. 

A further difficulty that Mr Kilpatrick faces is the absence of 
all ‘Paulinism’ in St Matthew’s Gospel. He feels this so acutely 
that he rejects the claim of Antioch to be the ‘rich city church’ 
in which the Gospel was put together in favour of some lesser 
Syrian town. He tries hard to explain why the Gospel’s attitude 
to the Law was so much ‘earlier’, in the sense of being prior to 
controversy, than St Paul’s. And how could St Paul’s influence 
have been unfelt anywhere in Syria, where admittedly his writings 
were so well known? : 

Mr Kilpatrick dismisses Papias and the external evidence very 
cavalierly. Yet he acknowledges that ‘if we compare the citations 
from Matthew with those from the other Gospels, in Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine for example, it is seen to be 
the most popular of the four’ (p. 77). This is true too, of Ignatius 
and Clement, and not all the hypotheses of Mr Kilpatrick can 
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explain how the Gospel of an out of the way church, chiefly pre- 
occupied with Jewish controversy, can have acquired so great an 
authority in so short a time. 

Mr Kilpatrick’s ingenuity cannot be called wasted, for at 
least it reveals honestly several of the weaknesses of the two 
document theory. But if only he could be persuaded that Matthew 
was written in Palestine, in Aramaic, before Mark, as firmly as he 
is now persuaded that it was written in Greek, long after Mark, 
; ae gespably he would marshal his probabilities in support of his 

aith! 


. C. STEPHEN DESSAIN. 


The Old Testament and the Future Life by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, s.y. 
Pp. 201. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 16s. 


EW who have read anything of the Old Testament will have 
Piss to wonder, at some time or other, why there is not 

a more clearly defined doctrine of life after death, with its 
rewards and punishments, to be found in its pages. Indeed we find 
it strange that some passages seem to deny a future life altogether, 
while those that do speak of it paint a cheerless and forlorn picture. 
The more we think of it, the more the queries and difficulties come 
crowding into the mind. Fr Sutcliffe puts our questions into words 
and provides answers which cannot fail to remove our difficulties. 
Before discussing the text of the Old Testament the author sketches 
for us the Egyptian and Babylonian ideas of the future life that to 
a lesser or greater degree played their part in shaping the Jewish 
concepts. Turning then to the earliest days of Israel’s history, he 
shows that the Hebrews believed in a future life from the time of 
the Patriarchs. At first their notions were simple and rather jejune, 
leaving room for a true ‘development of doctrine’. In subsequent 
chapters on ‘Sheol’, ‘Rewards and Punishments after Death’, 
‘Purgatory’, and ‘The Resurrection of the Body’ Fr Sutcliffe traces 
the development of their ideas up to the clear and definite statements 
to be found in Wisdom and beyond. 

But such a cursory outline gives no idea of the true value of 
the work, which lies rather in the setting forth and careful application 
of principles valid not only for the author’s immediate subject 
but for all Old Testament study. In connexion with this he 
has reached some interesting conclusions: for instance, regarding 
the waters ‘under’ the earth (p. 46), the position of Sheol (ibid.), 
the ‘silence’ of the dead (pp. 64f) and the ‘visiting of the sins 
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of the fathers on their children’ (pp. 86 f). It is apparent that 
the author approaches the texts he discusses with a mind free 
from any preconceived notions about the interpretation of familiar 
passages. Each text is interpreted in the light of philology, of its 
immediate context and of the belief current at the time when it 
was written. The conclusions reached are careful and are the 
result of the application of sound principles. With a book of this 
kind, in which so many difficult texts are scrutinized, there is 
always the danger that it might become a mere reference book, 
especially so in this case because its excellent index makes it ideal 
for the purpose. Those who use it in this way will miss much 
that is of value—it is a book to be read. The whole work is marked 
by the careful scholarship we have come to associate with Fr 
Sutcliffe. 

He might perhaps have found place in his list of authors— 
a very full one—for a reference to Fr P. F. Ceuppens, 0.p. (De 
Libro Job, Rome 1932, and De Prophetiis Messianicis in Antiquo Testa- 
mento, Rome 1935). 

RICHARD J. FOsTER. 


The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holidays, translated with 
notes by the Right Revd R. A. Knox, M.a. Pp. 279. Burns Oates 
and Washbourne. tos. 6d. 


HE ‘operative’ part of this book is the notes—for the trans- 
lation is already familiar. As Mgr Knox observes in his 
~ Preface, he has not ‘aspired to swell the number of devotional 
commentaries’ compiled for the benefit of overworked parish 
priests with little time for the preparation of their Sunday sermons, 
but has rather concentrated on the difficulties of the text. In doing 
so he not only has an opportunity of justifying his translation, but 
at the same time provides a commentary of fascinating interest. 
“My dream-reader’, he writes, ‘is not a harassed curate, desperately 
turning over the pages of this book at ten minutes to eleven in 
the hope of extracting a pulpit message from it. . . . My dream 
is rather of a family sitting down to their Sunday luncheon, and 
discussing the question, what is meant by ‘‘the creature being made 
subject to vanity’? ? And why was this done ‘‘for the sake of him 
who subjected it’? ? After some wrangling on the point, I dare 
to hope, the hostess will salvage the ruined conversation with the 
consecrated formula, ‘‘We’ll see what Knox has to say about it, 
afterwards’’.’ Another possibility, of course, is to read ‘what Knox 
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has to say about it’ in advance, and thus provide the conversation 
with a quite absorbing interest. 

Nevertheless, although the book is undoubtedly interesting, it is 
not as thorough as one could wish. On two successive Sundays 
recently, for example, there were fairly obvious difficulties which 
Mgr Knox does not even mention. The first occurs in the Gospel 
for the Third Sunday after Epiphany (Mt. viii, 1-13), which runs 
as follows: ‘At this time, a great multitude followed him when 
he had come down from the mountain; and now a leper came 
and knelt before him. . . .’ At once our suspicions are aroused: 
surely no leper would venture to approach a great multitude? 
Furthermore our Lord’s instruction ‘Be sure thou dost not tell 
any man of it’ would have no point if the miracle had been witnessed 
by the crowds. Not only does Mgr Knox ignore the difficulty, 
but his translation (by its punctuation) even seems to insist that 
the miracle was performed in the presence of the people. The 
explanation, of course, is that the chapters are badly divided at 
this point: the first verse of chapter viii should really come at 
the end of chapter vii (the Sermon on the Mount), to which it 
forms a fitting conclusion. The cure of the leper must certainly 
have occurred on a different occasion. Again, Mgr Knox says 
nothing about the puzzling conclusion to the Gospel for Septua- 
gesima Sunday (Mt. xx, 1-16), where the phrase “Many are called, 
but few are chosen’ seems quite irrelevant after the parable of 
the labourers in the vineyard. Although he continually refers to 
the Greek text in elucidating his translation from the Vulgate, 
he here fails to notice that the difficult phrase does not occur 
in the Greek: apparently it is a gloss borrowed in the Vulgate from 
Mt. xxii, 14, where it provides an excellent moral to the parable 
of the wedding garment. 

Dom GreGory Murray. 


Au Souffle de L’Esprit Créateur by P. Vignon. Pp. 202. Paris: 
Beauchesne. (n.p.) 


HE important role that French philosophers have played in the 
development of neo-scholastic philosophy is generally recog- 
nized. The writings of such eminent authors as Professor 
Gilson and M. Maritain are so widely known that there has been 
a tendency on the part of non-scholastic philosophers to regard 
neo-scholasticism as primarily a French development. There is 
some justification for this point of view, and it is nowhere truer 
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than in the neo-Thomist philosophy of science, a field of study 
that has attracted many recent scholastic writers. Most of this 
interest has been devoted to an elucidation of the philosophical 
problems connected with modern physics, but there is a growing 
interest in the philosophy of biology, which is illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Vignon’s book. Like most of the French work in this field, 
Professor Vignon’s treatment is primarily synthetic and expository, 
and does not reflect the analytical interest that absorbs English 
writers on this subject. It is, however, an interesting example of 
contemporary French work on a very difficult subject, and will 
be read with interest by anyone concerned with the relations of 
metaphysics and biology. 

Like most French scholastics, Professor Vignon is a very faithful 
Thomist. He -begins his exposition by affirming that the proper 
object of scientific study is not fact but being, the siége du fait. 
The grand theme of the book follows immediately from this, the 
truth of creation, not in the diluted sense of deism, but in the full 
connotation of ever-active maintenance in being, creatio ex nihilo. 
This position being made clear, the author has little difficulty 
im indicating the irrelevance of evolutionary theories in this con- 
nexion. Turning more specifically to biological organisms, he 
adopts the ordinary Aristotelean point of view, and regards each 
individual plant or animal as an dme-corps. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the irreducibility of the substantial form of organisms to a 
quantitative construct. The term dme is used as synonymous for 
substantial form and is applied also to inorganic entities such as 
the atom and the electron. Special consideration is given to the 
Cartesian philosophy of biology, and this is criticized in particular 
for its refusal to regard animals as other than machines. Many 
examples are quoted from animal behaviour studies and from 
experimental embryology to vindicate the Aristotelean point of 
view. Cartesian philosophy, however, as developed by Malebranche, 
is not easily rebutted, and the author can hardly be said to provide 
a stringent refutation. 

In contrast to the grave style considered proper for philosophical 
works in English, Professor Vignonehas written in an extremely 
colloquial conversational manner, which is not always easy to 
follow. Moreover, since his whole treatment is synthetic rather 
than analytical, an English reader accustomed to the critical philo- 
sophical tradition of his own country, from Duns Scotus and the 
medieval Oxford school to Earl Russell and the modern Cambridge 
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school, will sense a certain lack of precision. This comes out 
in the author’s treatment of the relation between the imperium 
of the will and its corporeal effects, though he does indicate 
that a problem of considerable difficulty is involved. Emphasis is 
also laid on the dividing lines separating animals and plants on 
the one hand, and living and inanimate beings on the other; in 
both cases the distinction is one of extreme difficulty to determine 
precisely. Another set of difficulties is involved in considering the 
persistence or disappearance of the substantial forms of organisms 
during fission or conjugation. Still further difficulties, this time ofa 
metaphysical nature, attend the notion that animals have a libre 
psychisme, though the author makes it clear that there is no question 
of moral freedom at issue. 

When we remember, however, that Professor Vignon’s intention 
is to record a testament of his own fundamental conclusions rather 
than to go into philosophical minutiae, the preceding criticisms are 
perhaps irrelevant. Readers will certainly concur with the prefatory 
remarks of Paul Claudel who congratulates him on his courage 
in casting away the traditional materialism that has long characterized 
French science. It is fitting that he should conclude with an excursus 
on human immortality. He accepts the Thomist view that this 
tenet is demonstrable by natural reason, yet he goes on to show 
how far this is from rendering redundant the assurance of immortality 
given in Divine Revelation. And in referring to the historical 
grounds for accepting the latter, he alludes appropriately to the 
investigation for which he will perhaps be principally remembered, 
his studies on the authenticity of the Holy Shroud of Turin. 


R. H. RIcHENS,. 


A History of Western Philosophy and its connection with Political and 
Social Circumstances from the Earliest Times to the Present Day by 
Bertrand Russell. Pp. v + 916. George Allen and Unwin. 1946. 
215. 

HIS work has by now been the subject of much pertinent 
criticism, ranging from the excellent general review in The 
Times Literary Supplement to the very useful detailed corrective 

to its unmeasured depreciation of Aristotle’s logic provided by 
Dr A. D. Ritchie in Mind (July 1946). Timely notice of the unsatis- 
factory treatment of St Thomas’s philosophy, particularly the inept 
objection to his causal argument for theism, was given by Dr Geo. 
Temple in The Tablet. But by far the most comprehensive critical 
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evaluation seen by the present reviewer is that of Mgr John G. Vance 
in The Nineteenth Century (Jan. 1947). The complete absence from 
Earl Russell’s pages of any account of metaphysics conceived as 
an autonomous rational science with being, as such, and its primary 
determinations for its subject, the arbitrary inclusion (par- 
ticularly in the section : ‘Catholic Philosophy’) of historical 
movements and persons exercising no significant influence on 
philosophy proper, the no less arbitrary and ‘truly remarkable 
exclusion of some of the most influential thinkers of present times, 
the total disregard of aesthetics, the disappointing account even 
of the author’s own school of logical analysists—these and many 
other matters are subjected by Mgr Vance to a full and informed 
criticism. Present and future readers of this history—unless quite 
sure of the ground—should certainly acquaint themselves with 
“Bertrand Russell’s Caprice’. 

Dr Joad, though highly critical of Earl Russell’s subjectivist 
view of goodness and values generally—indeed, finding him funda- 
mentally inconsistent in his conception of the status of philosophical 
knowledge—hails his book as ‘A Landmark in Philosophy’ (The 
Fortnightly, Jan. 1947). In point of style a landmark it may well be. 
But to those induced by its overall excellence in this respect to 
rely in any large measure upon it for their knowledge of the march 
of philosophy it is more likely to prove an ignis fatuus. Not sur- 
prisingly, we find the view that the classical doctrine of substance 
is effete and discredited, so characteristic of British philosophy, 
prominently recurring in Earl Russell’s pages. An obtuseness of 
metaphysical vision indicated by these pages suggests that 
his reduction of substance to ‘a convenient way of collecting 
events into bundles’, and of ‘Mr Smith’ to ‘a collective name 
for a number of occurrences’ (p. 224), is of no greater significance 
than the myopic’s reduction of men to ‘trees walking’. 

The occasion of this latest attack, idiosyncratic though it is, 
on the classical doctrine of substance suggests the question 
whether, for reasons likely to occur readily enough to those 
interested in these matters, the time has come for a restate- 
ment of the doctrine in language embodying the idioms of con- 
temporary philosophy; a resetting of it in a context that the 
modern metaphysician—if not the logical analysist—can recognize 
as intersecting his own; most importantly, a reformulation that 
ipso facto would largely obviate the speciousness that the common 
objections gratuitously acquire when directed against the less 
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commendable forms of exposition of the classical view, unneces- 
sarily alien as they often are to elements of value in modern 
speculation. Dr Hawkins, in a chapter of The Criticism of Experience, 
shows a true appreciation of the context required. But a full length 
treatment on the general lines of Dr A. M. Farrer’s masterly and 
subtle restatement is, it is suggested, a desideratum in English 
Catholic philosophy. 


PETER STUBBS. 


Cursus Philosophicus Collegii Maximi Ysletensis Societatis Jesu. Buena 
Prensa, Mexico. (n.p.). 


textbooks has been produced by the Jesuit Fathers of the Mexican 

Province, who form a vigorous school of what may be called 
rather loosely neo-Suarezianism under the leadership of Fr Martinez 
del Campo. Their criticisms of modern Thomist positions are 
highly pertinent, although it seems unlikely that they will win 
over many scholastics to their own. They are exceptionally well- 
informed and in touch with recent work; and their exposition 
is on the whole admirably clear, despite an enormous number of 
misprints (in some cases also the lay-out is unsightly). Unfortunately 
it is not possible here to do more than make the briefest notes on 
each of these volumes. They deserve careful study, and some of 
them will be widely used as manuals. 

The first to appear was Fr Davila’s Critica, which maintained 
against Gilson that a critical enquiry into the validity of knowledge 
is possible without danger of idealism. It is a pity that Fr Davila 
does not allow us absolute certainty of contingent facts unless 
reduced to ‘metaphysical’ certainties such as ‘while Peter exists, he 
cannot not exist’ (p. 265). The next volume was Fr Martinez de 
Campo’s Theologia Naturalis. It contains a special doctrine of 
‘metaphysical distinction’ which prescinds from both real and 
logical distinction and a damaging attack on physical premotion. 
Fr Moran’s Cosmologia, which was published soon after, illustrates 
the consistency with which this School applies its principles: 
prime matter, for example, is held to have ‘entitative act’ of itself. 
Er Moran follows no one slavishly: Hoenen is his favourite authority, 
but he does not hesitate to differ from him. The next volume in 
the series is a specialist work: Fr Martinez del Campo’s Doctrina 
Sancti Thomae. It is an onslaught on some of the twenty-four Theses 
recommended by the Sacred Congregation of Studies in 1914. 


[: the last five or six years a remarkable series of philosophical 
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The author distinguishes St Thomas’s doctrine from that of the 
Thomists, and is chiefly concerned to overthrow the theory of a 
real distinction between act and potency as the intrinsic constitutive 
principles of the creature. In the reviewer’s opinion the argumentum 
ad hominem is unanswerable, but the metaphysical distinction (referred 
to above) which is proposed as the key to the author’s system is 
illusory. Fr Davila contributes the other volumes which have 
appeared so far: Metaphysica Generalis and Introductio ad Philosophiam 
et Logica. The first applies the “metaphysical distinction’ to the 
essence-existence problem, and it should make us realize that 
Suarez is not to be ignored. The second is an extremely compact 
and useful handbook; the pocket history of philosophy which 
forms its first part shows us that they are not behind the times 
in Mexico: they knew what ‘Existentialism’ means some years ago. 


Dom ILittTyp TRETHOWAN. 


Pierre le Vénérable (Figures monastiques) by Dom Jean Leclercq, 
0.8.B. Pp. xix-++407. Abbaye de Saint-Wandrille, Editions de Fon- 
tenelle. 350 frs. 


ERE is a fresh and scholarly book by a young monk who 

for several years devoted himself to the study of the Middle 

Ages, and acquired a wonderful mastery of them. From the 
very beginning of this book he informs us of his purpose; he does 
not want to produce simply a biography, but a moral portrait of 
his subject; for what above all is interesting is the history of the 
soul, so far as it can be grasped. Now in the case of Peter the 
Venerable there is no lack of material: his letters, his theological 
treatises, his decrees and other monastic writings, his sermons, 
allow us to lay bare his intense interior life, his doctrinal teaching, 
as well as his monastic ideas. 

In his life exterior events found very little place; a few pages 
are sufficient to give an outline of them. It was, however, a very 
busy life. The ninth Abbot of Cluny was at the head of a community 
of some four hundred monks, and of a congregation that counted 
no less than two thousand houses. Moreover, Peter the Venerable 
entered upon his office in succession to an abbot who, tactless and 
unable to face difficulties, had left disorder behind him. The 
restoration and maintenance of discipline and fervour, the defence 
of the Cluniac Order, assailed in its reputation, in its ideals, and in 
its interests, besides the travels which were long and too frequent 
for his liking—these things forced a very active life upon one 
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devoted to contemplation. But his was a well-tempered soul; he 
was able to accept the sacrifice, and while surrendering nothing 
of his principles he kept in all difficulties an untroubled serenity 
and found as if by intuition their exact solution. So it was in the 
famous quarrel between Cluny and Citeaux. Never allowing himself 
to descend to personalities, bringing everything back to “essential 
principles, and advocating the imprescriptible rights of Charity, 
he ensured reason and justice for his side. Waged in this fashion, 
that painful struggle did not diminish in any way the strong and 
faithful friendship which united him to St Bernard. This was only 
an episode in his life, but how revealing of his simple and upright 
soul! 

This same temper he everywhere displayed: in the government of 
his house and of his Order, in his relations with the bishops and 
even with the popes. Inspired as he was with the most burning 
charity and the most genuine zeal for the divine glory, he en- 
deayoured to extend God’s reign not only in the souls of his 
monks but among the infidels as well. From his visitation of 
the Cluniac monasteries of Spain he brought back a copy of the 
Koran, had it translated by a group of scholars and proceeded 
to refute it, being careful to use only such arguments as might be 
acceptable to his opponents. In the same way he tried, in a long 
treatise Contra Judaeos, to convince the Jews of their errors and 
to bring them to the faith. This was no sterile dispute, but a thrilling 
summons to salvation. He was compassionate towards sinners, 
whom he treated like a father: he received with honour the re- 
pentant Abélard, who would die at peace with the Church; he 
comforted Héloise and adopted her son. All the external activity 
of Peter the Venerable was but the overflowing of a vigorous 
interior life: he gave himself up wholly to the one true wisdom, 
guided by Holy Scripture and the Fathers, among whom St Gregory 
obtained first place. It was God whom he sought in everything, 
God whom he loved and wanted to have loved, and on whose 
dealings he strove to model his own. 

This magnificently filled life Dom Leclercq makes us appreciate, 
not by dry erudition, but by carrying us back, so to say, to the 
times of his hero, showing us events and persons as Peter the Vener- 
able saw them. As often as not he uses his very expressions and, as 
far as possible, lets him speak for himself. 

The book is in four parts, the first giving us the exterior outline 
of his life, the second his work for Cluny and the Cluniac congre- 
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gation. The author then treats of Peter the Venerable and the 
Church, of which he was the devoted son, and last of his relations 
with God. In an appendix the theology of the treatise against the 
Petrobusians is examined, and three short unpublished texts com- 
plete the book, the third being the Office for the feast of the 
Transfiguration written by Peter himself. 

We welcome this work of Dom Leclercq. In setting before us a 
life so eager in its effort towards God, he allows us to form a juster 
estimate of the achievement of the Middle Ages and to correct the 
conclusions of many authors too exclusively occupied with external 
events. He has fully achieved his aim: not only does he make us 
acquainted with one very worthy of our attention; he makes us 
love him. 

Dom Husert DAUPHIN 


The Shakespeares and ‘The Old Faith’ by John Henry de Groot. 
Pp. ix + 258. King’s Crown Press: New York, Morningside 
Heights. Three dollars. 


ROFESSOR DE GROOT of Columbia University has dealt 
P:: a comprehensive and judicious manner with a subject of 

great interest—the religious influences of Shakespeare’s youth 
and the effects thereof to be seen in his writings. 

The question of Shakespeare’s religion has excited much con- 
troversy; he has been claimed as a Catholic, an adherent of the 
Anglican Church, a Puritan, an Agnostic, and as one benignly 
tolerant of all religions. This last is the view held by Professor 
de Groot. The Catholic case is a strong one and has often been 
presented, but no record of Shakespeare as an open recusant has 
been found. On the other hand, it is an interesting and significant 
fact that his name does not appear with those of his fellow actors 
in the token books proving that they received Communion according 
to law in the Parish of St Saviour’s, Southwark, to which the 
Blackfriars Company belonged. (Collier’s Memoirs of the principal 
actors in Shakespeare’s Plays. Introd.) 

Shakespeare’s age was one of persecution for Catholics; he may 
have been fortunate enough, for one reason or another, to evade 
interference in this respect, or he may have conformed to the 
Established Church, though there is no direct proof of this. Whether 
he did so or no, there can be no doubt that his heart and mind 
were very much with the Old Faith. His deep understanding of 
Catholicism and wide sympathy with its teaching are evident to any 
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Catholic reading his plays. In the words of G. K. Chesterton, 
“He thought like a Catholic, and felt like a Catholic, and saw every 
question as a Catholic sees it. . . . It is quite self-evident to me that 
he was a real Renaissance type of Catholic; like Cervantes; like 
Ronsard’ (The Thing, p. 237). And again: ‘That Shakespeare was a 
Catholic is a thing that every Catholic feels by every sort of con- 
vergent common sense to be true . . . it is utterly unmistakable 
in the general spirit and manner’ (Chaucer, pp. 240-1). 

Whether Shakespeare lived as a Catholic, or gave up the practice 
of his Faith, perhaps to return to it in the end, he was certainly 
steeped in the Catholic tradition and possessed a profound know- 
ledge of Catholic doctrine and thought. How was this acquired? 
What influences had been at work in his youth to bring about this 
result? It is primarily with this question that Professor de Groot’s 
scholarly and carefully balanced book is concerned. It is evident 
that it is the result of much labour and wide reading on the subject. 
The principal writers of all shades of opinion have been consulted 
and due weight given to their evidence; the conclusions are well 
thought out and generally convincing. The object of the book is not 
to claim that Shakespeare was a Catholic in his adult years, but to 
demonstrate the Catholic background of his youth, strengthened by 
all the influence of a devoted Catholic home, influences which 
‘contributed to the moulding and inspiration of the greatest poetic 
genius in English Literary History’. 

The book is divided into four parts under the following headings: 

I. The Religion of John Shakespeare. 

Il. The Spiritual Last Will and Testament of John Shakes- 
peare. 

Ill. The Religious training of William Shakespeare. 

IV. Catholicism in the writings of William Shakespeare. 

The subject of John Shakespeare’s religion is treated very 
thoroughly. Various happenings in his life point to his having 
remained faithful to Catholicism, and the reasons that have been 
brought against this view have been shown capable of a valid 
explanation. A recusant he certainly was, and some have argued 
that in his case it was Puritan and not Popish recusancy. The whole 
question has been well summarized and impartially examined by 
Professor de Groot, with the result that the Puritan case fails to 
carry conviction. It is hard to imagine William Shakespeare as the 
product of a Puritan home, whilst a Catholic upbringing seems the 
obvious explanation of the knowledge of Catholicism and friend- 
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liness shown to it in the plays. With regard to the story about the 
coat-of-arms granted to John Shakespeare, which has been claimed 
as evidence of his Protestantism, Professor de Groot shows that the 
balance, of the argument is well on the Catholic side. The two 
recusancy returns for Warwickshire drawn up in 1592, in which 
the name of John Shakespeare appears, clearly refer to Papists and 
not to Puritans. Some of the names recorded figure again in a list of 
Catholic recusants collected by Bishop Bilson of Worcester in 
1596, including that of the younger John Wheeler, whose name is 
placed just above that of John Shakespeare in the returns of 1592. 
In the opinion of Professor de Groot, the decisive evidence in 
favour of John Shakespeare’s Catholicism is his ‘Spiritual Last Will 
and Testament’, the genuineness of which was long disputed, 
but is now satisfactorily established. The second section of the book 
is devoted to the discussion of this famous document, due credit 
being given to Fr Thurston’s ‘fortunate discovery’ which ‘discloses 
the original source of the manuscript copy —viz. a Testament of 
St Charles Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. In summing 
up the evidence concerning John Shakespeare’s religion, Professor 
de Groot writes: ‘It makes reasonable the conclusion that when 
John and Mary Shakespeare sought to instil religious sentiments 
and foster religious values in the minds and hearts of their children, 
those sentiments and values were of the Catholic tradition. It is 
now more than certain that William Shakespeare was brought up 
in a Catholic home’ (p. rro). 

The third section on the ‘Religious training of William Shakes- 
peare’ is full of interest. It deals with the religious influences at 
work in the formation of Shakespeare’s mind and character in 
the days of his youth at Stratford—influences derived from a Catholic 
home, from the Stratford Grammar School, where the masters 
who succeeded each other from 1569 to 1580 appear to have been 
alternately of Catholic and Protestant tendencies, and from the 
Parish Church. But we are not now on such firm ground. Though 
probable, it is not certain that Shakespeare ever attended the 
Stratford School. There are other possibilities; for instance, he may 
have received his education as a page or a singing-boy in the house 
of some Catholic nobleman. On the supposition that he was a boy 
at the local grammar school, the religious influences prevailing 
there may well have been counteracted by those of a Catholic 
home. It is more than likely that the masters would have walked 
warily in those troubled times and refrained from pressing their 
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own religious views on boys, some of whose fathers were on the 
Catholic, some on the Protestant side, and some, like Alderman 
Shakespeare, members of the Town Corporation, from which 
the masters received their appointments and their salaries (the 
master at the Stratford Grammar School from about 1571 to 1575 
was Simon Hunt, who became a Catholic, and afterwards a Jesuit). 
There is no evidence regarding the influence of the Parish Church 
on the youthful Shakespeare. He was almost certainly a devoted 
son; he may have gone to Mass when possible with his parents 
and stood sturdily by his father in disapproval of the Protestant 
services at the Church. These are not the opinions of Professor de 
Groot, who comments on the religious training of the youthful 
Shakespeare thus: “We believe that the influence of the home was 
Catholic, of the school both Catholic and Protestant, and of the 
Church Protestant. These interacting influences would tend to 
cultivate in the boy William a spirit of understanding. The result in 
the mature dramatist was a tolerant attitude towards all religions. 
For himself, Shakespeare came to adopt a religion which rose 
above creeds and church organizations. Transmuted into art, that 
religion gave depth, fullness and meaning to the conflicting despairs 
and aspirations of universal man’ (p. 111). 

The fourth part of the book ‘Catholicism in the writings of 
William Shakespeare’ is excellent. ‘In the presentation of material 
the author makes no attempt to be exhaustive. The treatment is 
suggestive; the evidence is typical. . . .’ (p. 158). Particularly 
valuable is the section on Shakespeare’s use of the Bible, which is 
summed up in this passage: ‘The foregoing discussion . . - has 
sought to establish the fact that Shakespeare’s knowledge of the 
Bible was not gained through training in a Puritan home, or through 
the predominant use of the Genevan version; that at times Shakes- 
peare may have used the Catholic version; that his Biblical know- 
ledge was not exceptional for the times; and that there are instances 
in his use of the Bible that suggest a viewpoint sympathetic with 
Catholicism’ (p. 169). And again in the summary on p. 223: ‘This 
final chapter has sought to show that there is nothing contrary 
to the Catholic spirit in Shakespeare’s use of the Bible, but rather 
that there are some indications of his using the Bible as an enlightened 
Catholic would’. The next section of part IV is on ‘Some positive 
indications of esteem for the Old Faith’ in Shakespeare’s writings, 
which ‘suggest the promptings of a Catholic consciousness to the 
creative imagination of the Artist’ (p. 224). 
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Catholicism in Shakespeare’s works is familiar ground which 
Professor de Groot views afresh and treats confidently. It is a 
pleasure to traverse it again in his company. Finally there is an 
admirable account of Shakespeare’s revision of The Troublesome 
Reigne of King John, an extremely anti-Catholic play, with John as a 
national hero, ‘the Moses of the Reformation’, and the Bastard 
as a bigoted Protestant. This unpromising piece of work 
Shakespeare transformed into King John—transformation indeed! 
‘Nothing’ says Professor Dover Wilson, ‘is more remarkable than 
the evident pains taken by Shakespeare to rid the play of the anti- 
Catholic bias of his predecessors.’ The whole subject is one of 
great interest, and is fully artd lucidly reviewed by Professor de 
Groot. Enough has been said to indicate the value of this new 
addition to Shakespearean scholarship, particularly on the question 
of the religion of John Shakespeare, and the early religious influences 
which played such an important part in the moulding of the great 
poet himself. 

The book also contains a full bibliography and a list of references 
(which might have included chapter x on “The Evidence of the 
Drama’ in Christopher Hollis’s The Monstrous Regiment), a serviceable 
index and the relevant parts of the two certificates of the Warwick- 
shire Commission, returned in 1592, concerning recusants. 


Dom Lucius GRAHAM. 


Péguy and les Cahiers de la Quinzaine by Daniel Haleévy, translated 
by Ruth Bethell. Pp. 232. Dennis Dobson. 12s. 6d. 


HARLES PEGUY was born of a peasant family near Orléans 
‘ in 1874, and was at school distinguished for his intelligence 
and powers of concentration. He was sympathetically managed 
by his masters, and went with a scholarship to Sainte Barbe, the old 
college on Mont Sainte Geneviéve in Paris, where he formed a 
company of friends. Thence he went to the Ecole Normale and sat 
under Bergson. These youthful influences powerfully affected his 
life, and in spite of his re-conversion to Catholicism in maturity, 
he published in 1914 his Note sur M. Bergson et la philosophie berg- 
sonienne in support of his master’s teaching. 
Péguy’s self-imposed task in life was the publication of les Cahiers, 
a periodical devoted to the works of his friends, which he 
edited, printed, published and sold himself, besides writing many 
articles and literary works. His friends, the group he had formed 
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at Sainte Barbe, included the Tharaud brothers, Poisson, Porché, 
Baillet (later a Dominican), Marcel Beaudoin (his future brother-in- 
law), Lotte the Breton, and |’abbé Battifol, the almoner, the trusted 
friend of all. 

A more famous name, that of Romain Rolland, was also included 
in the list of those who supported Péguy’s venture in the early days 
of 1900, and it was his work which at first had most influence in 
making the Cahiers known. The popularity of Jean-Christophe in 
fact overshadowed that of any other contribution to the Cahiers 
and Rolland’s fame was far wider than that of his sponsor. 

Halévy tells us that the flowering season of the Cahiers lasted 
from 1900 to 1910, and during the first three or four years of that 
period Péguy had a difficult time of it—all his own savings, his 
wife’s dowry and what he could borrow from his friends went 
into the publication and still he was not making ends meet. The 
hardships he had to bear he hid from everyone, and this experience 
of stoical acceptance of the hard knocks of fortune increased his 
insight into the character of Jeanne d’Arc, who had been an enthu- 
siasm of his youth, and whom he made the heroine of his work 
Le Mystére de la charité de Jeanne d’Arc. Péguy practised the imitation 
of Jeanne d’Arc as Saint Francis did that of our Lord, and many of 
the religious difficulties of his early manhood were brought about 
by his refusal to leave the fate of the damned to God, and his inability 
to reconcile the mystery of pain with the goodness of God, just as 
Jeanne had refused to adopt a fatalistic attitude towards the destiny 
of France. This individualism of Péguy’s was also displayed in his 
friendship with Lazare, a young Jew who, together with Benda, 
a colleague and contributor to the Cahiers (Ordination, 1912), and 
Dreyfus, whose cause he vehemently supported, was a subject for 
Péguy’s tremendous enthusiasm. On Benda’s account, for instance, 
Péguy broke with Variot, one of his closest friends, and the occasion 
inspired his illuminating remark ‘ . . . with the Jews I can be the 
sort of Catholic I want to be—with the Catholics I cannot’. 

Halévy’s account of Péguy’s greatest work, Le Mystére de la 
charité of Jeanne d’ Arc, is excellent, and one would have liked to 
have been present at the memorable production at the Comédie 
Francaise in early June 1940, when it swept the audience off their 
feet with its overwhelming appeal to their patriotism and Christianity. 
The poem itself is the sign of Péguy’s regained faith, and it portrays 
with majestic’: power the burning single-minded enthusiasm of the 
Maid of Lorraine in her conflict with compromise, and her over- 
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mastering love of our Lord and her fellow Frenchmen. Péguy 
speaks through her mouth in his own highly individual style, which 
André Gide has compared, in its repetitions and emphases, to the 
stones of the desert, all so much alike yet all subtly different, 
words which seem to say ‘Lord, we shall not leave you until you 
have blessed us’. 

The book is notable for showing us a most interesting personality, 
largely unknown in this country, whose influence in support of 
Christian humanism is growing in France. This translation by 
Ruth Bethell, which appears most workmanlike (and in the trans- 
lation of Péguy’s poetry there are great difficulties), should go 


far towards making us better acquainted with him. 
E. W. Lone: 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Retreat for Priests by Mgr Ronald Knox. Pp. v + 185. Sheed 
and Ward. tos. 6d. 


HE giving of Retreats to priests is necessarily something of 
an ordeal for the preacher. In the nature of things he can 
only hope to remind his hearers of what they already know, 
and, unless he is unusually gifted, his discourses will be characterized 
by solidity rather than originality. He is further embarrassed by 
the knowledge that his audience is composed of men who by their 
vocation are themselves professional preachers, _ professionally 
critical of (other) preachers and proverbially impatient of (others’) 
sermons. Small wonder, then, that few Retreats to priests are suffi- 
ciently striking to linger in the memory or to merit the permanence 
of print. 

Nevertheless Monsignor Knox’s Retreat to Priests is quite out- 
standing, as all who have heard it will testify. The freshness of his 
approach to the well-worn subjects, the ingenious and convincing 
use he makes of incidents from the Old and New Testaments, his 
deep understanding of human nature and the inspiring eloquence 
of so many of his pages make this a truly memorable Retreat, to 
which grateful priests will often want to return. 


Dom GrEGORY Murray. 
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This Age and Mary by the Revd Michael O’Carroll, c.s.sp., D.D. 
Pp. 158. Cork : The Mercier Press. 6s. 


HE chapters here gathered together may be regarded as a 
set of variations on a theme of Blessed Grignion de Montfort: 
‘God wishes to reveal and discover Mary, the Masterpiece 
of His Hands, in these latter times’. Fr O’ Carroll sees the remedy 
for the ills of the modern world in a fuller understanding of our 
Lady’s position and power. Although his chapters do not always 
seem to have a close logical connexion with one another, unity is 
maintained by their derivation from the main theme, and their 
cumulative effect is most effective and convincing. The author 
eschews mere sentiment and bases everything on solid theological 
foundations. For that very reason his book should have a wide appeal 
and may be cordially recommended to clergy and laity alike. 
Dom Grecory MurRRAY. 


The Mediaeval Province of Armagh by the Revd Aubrey Gwynn, s.J. 
Pp. xi--287. Dundalgan Press, Dublin. (n.p.). 

R AUBREY GYWNN in this collection of studies makes the 
Previa See of Armagh the centre of an investigation into 

ecclesiastical life in fifteenth and sixteenth century Ulster. 
Basing his work on the facts provided by the yet unpublished archi- 
episcopal registers, he has examined the very unusual organization 
of a church where conflicting ideals and temperaments rendered 
any ordered machinery of ecclesiastical governance a practical 
impossibility. Though it does not claim to be a definitive work, 
this volume has brought together much information hitherto in- 
accessible, and we must be grateful to Fr Gywnn for his painstaking 
and open-minded approach. Amid the sad confusion of those days— 
days when cathedral churches like Clonmacnois could boast of 
only ‘one set of poor vestments’ or that of Ardagh have one altar 
only ‘and that under the open sky’—it is not surprising that the 
schismatic movement should have been successfully carried through 
in Ireland; what is surprising is that, out of beginnings so unprom- 
ising, a great Catholic revival should have revealed itself within 
very few years. 

If any criticism be made of this interesting book, it would perhaps 
be that a greater clarity of presentation could have done much to 
aid the understanding of a very involved subject (incidentally, the 
use of the word ‘convent’ to denote a house of nuns is misleading for 
most historians). Nevertheless we can warmly commend this study 
of Fr Gwynn’s—a voyage in almost uncharted seas. 

Dom AgELRED WATKIN. 
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This Tremendous Lover by the Revd M. Eugene Boylan, o.cist.r. 
Pp. xviii + 345. 125. 6d. 
IRST appearances are deceptive in the case of Fr Boylan’s 
Pitces: book. The title, dustcover and binding are (to put it 
mildly) unattractive, and the theological exordium is undis- 
tinguished. But the reader who perseveres will find that Fr Boylan 
has used his wide experience and his well-known powers of effective 
statement to present a body of doctrine which will be of the greatest 
service to the wide public for which it is intended. In other words, 
this is ideal spiritual reading for the laity. 
Dom LEANDER DONOVAN. 


The Secret of Saint Martin by Henri Ghéon, translated by F. J. 
Sheed. Pp. 152. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


GHEON declares that the spirit of Martin of Tours is 
M the only lasting foundation upon which a new France may 
® be built. Martin, clear sighted and joyful in his asceticism, 
is French as a man like Rousseau could never be. His spirit sings 
in French carols like “The Holly and the Ivy’, where nature is lifted 
up by contact with the divine. His faith and love have a rugged 
quality yet are simple as a child’s, and his miraculous power over 
nature is always gracious and humble. 
_ This is a readable life of St Martin. Its weakness, the frankly 
conjectural character of many details, will readily be overlooked 
by those who read M. Ghéon’s ‘secrets’ to discover the saints afresh. 


Dom Peter BEAZLEY. 


A New Fioretti, translated by John R. H. Moorman, p.p. Pp. go. 
SAP LCI Ei eh 
HE stories in this small book will serve as a supplement to 
the ‘Little Flowers’ and are mostly unfamiliar to English 
readers. Dr Moorman has prefaced them with a simple 
introduction on the sources, a subject on which he is an authority, 
and each chapter is headed by a short explanatory note. The trans- 
lation is readable, if at times somewhat bleak, and the stories have 
the familiar Franciscan charm. 
Dom ApriaAN Morey. 
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By CANON EUGENE MASURE 


In nova lege verum Christi 
sacrificium communicatur 
fidelibus sub specie panis 
et vini. 

(Illa. q. 22. a. 6, ad 2) 

. INCE the publication of Le Sacrifice du Chef! in 1931 
the theology of sacramental immolation, as explaining 
how the Mass is the true sacrifice of Christ, has not 

ceased to gain supporters and to make fresh advances. 

It has not only supplanted and almost entirely put out of 

circulation (at least in France) the theories of Lessius and 

De Lugo, but also accomplished the more difficult task of 

consolidating and clarifying its own position. During this 

time, at the risk of a certain impoverishment, it has made 
its way into most of the pamphlets and popular works which 
encourage the faithful to take their proper share in the 
Christian mystery. Its rapid success would be surprising, 
suspicious and even disquieting if it did not go hand in 
hand with the great liturgical movement of our time which 
_ leads the Church to insist more and more on the use of 
the Missal by the faithful, and on the Mass as the centre of 
the Christian life. As there is no trace in the liturgical 
prayers of the theories elaborated in the sixteenth century 
to give some answer at any cost to the superficial objections 
made against the Eucharistic sacrifice, it is not surprising 
that Christian piety has renounced explanations which have 
no basis in the Church’s official formularies in proportion 
as it has regained contact with the ancient texts. 
Today, then, one may look back a little into the past and 
mark out the successive stages in this movement of thought 


1 Eng. Trans. The Christian Sacrifice, Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1944. 
The present article was written as a Preface to the forthcoming second edition 
of the translation, and is here published for the first time by kind permission 
of the author and of Mr T. F. Burns. 
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and piety which in so calmand resolute a fashion has restored 
to its rightful position the traditional doctrine of our fathers 
in the faith. At the end of the last century, P. Billot had 
put back. into currency part of the ancient vocabulary : 
sacrificium in signo, in specie aliena, and made certain moves 
in the right direction. After him P. de la Taille, breaking 
definitively with the theories of De Lugo, had built up 
again the great human and divine doctrine of sacrifice and 
applied it to the Mass : the death of the victim was now 
seen in its proper context, that broader conception which 
takes in also the offering of the victim, its acceptance by 
God, the blessings with which it is thenceforth charged 
and its function as a means of communion, together with 
the underlying metaphysics of the creature’s return to God 
as its end, and with the theology of the alliance of man with 
the Lord for dogmatic basis, the idea ever old and ever 
new of the ‘testament’ : sanguis novi testamenti—all this 
system of thought depending on the religious philosophy 
of the sign. 

It seems that P. de la Taille, having reached these’ dizzy 
heights, stopped like Moses at the threshold of the 
promised land, his courage failing him. To be consistent 
with himself he should have gone on to maintain that, 
since the Eucharist is a sacrifice, it really immolates _ 
Christ, and, since it isa sign, immolates Him sacramentally, — 
He shrank from this last formula, which is nevertheless the — 
right one, and took refuge in his theory of an offering at 
the Supper which is renewed in the Mass so as to present 
to God the Father the unique immolation of the Son on the 
Cross. It still remained to combine the uniqueness of the 
immolation with the notion of the efficacious sign, and to 
bring out the idea that this immolation, which is always 
the same and always present in Christ’s mystery, is sacra- 
mentally communicated to us so that it becomes our own 
—our own in both senses of the possessive, because the 
Church is the minister of this triumphant achievement and 
unites her sacrifice with that of her Head, and because she 
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profits by this renewal of the mystery of Calvary, winning 
for herself its fruits or spiritual effects. 

If these rather cumbrous formulae are to be properly 
grasped we must have an exact understanding of the idea 
of immolation and of the adjective ‘sacramental’, and we 
must then determine precisely what is the sacramental sign 
in question which is to give us a share in the marvel of 

,Christ’s sacrifice. To satisfy this double (or triple) require- 
ment and to free itself from these last infirmities of P. de 

la Taille’s attempted synthesis, the theological thought of 
today has persistently investigated the tradition of the 
Fathers, the implications of dogma, the speculations of 
theologians and, above all, the text of the Missal. 

In England Dom Vonier has been one of the best 
labourers in this great field. Unfortunately he was still 
hampered by De Lugo’s theory of sacrifice in general from 
which he did not succeed in freeing himself to the extent 
of making common cause with P: de la Taille. I fear that 
this conservatism prevented him from exploiting to the full 
the doctrine of sacramental immolation which filled his 
religious soul with such enthusiasm and inspired the 
courageous pages of A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Following his lead, we shall try to use this ‘ Key.’ 


I 


The word immolation is still associated with many mis- 
understandings in many minds. It has had a long and 
important history, and a wealth of meanings ; its origins 
are extremely modest. In its earliest use it referred to an 
incidental rite which consisted in placing a small quantity 
(mola) of meal on the body ‘of the animal which was to be 
the victim of the sacrifice. Nowadays it commonly evokes 
the idea of an act of bloodshed, the putting to death of the 
victim, This crude sense is much too narrow ; it falsifies 
the whole perspective from the start, confining the mystery 
of the Cross and the Mass to an element in it which was 
necessary because of our sins, but which does not con- 
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stitute in itself the essence of sacrifice in general or that of 
Christ’s sacrifice. If, then, we are to maintain (as we must, 
if we are to remain in the tradition of Christian and 
liturgical language) that Christ was immolated on Calvary 
and that the Church immolates Him on the altar, we must 
trace out the whole development of this hallowed expres- 
sion, which came to embrace within its meaning the entire 
mystery. We must understand by it not only Christ’s 
physical death, the condition of His sacrifice, but the 
sacrifice in its totality, its whole evolution, all its mys- 
terious stages, ending with Christ’s enthronement at His 
Father’s right hand on the everlasting day of his Ascension 
into heaven. One moment in the series of events which led 
to this was the death on the Cross accepted by the Son 
as an immolation, willed and offered by Him as a perfect 
oblation to His Father ; it was also accepted (in another 
sense of the word) by the Father and found fulfilment in 
the Resurrection. Thus Christ was made the victim of our 
reconciliation, the author and the means, the priest and 
the victim, of our alliance with God—first in the sorrow- 
ful conditions of mortality which were the logical conse- 
quences of our sin, and then in the glorious and eternal 
reward for His unjust death, the final consummation of His 
supreme generosity. He redeemed us with His precious 
blood at the moment when the Father, recognizing Him 
now more than ever as His Son, lifted Him up, raised from 
the dead, to sit at His right hand. Thus there is a sacrifice 
which was begun on Calvary and crowned in Heaven, 
where it is never finished precisely because it exists there 
in its consummate state : death intervened at the hour when 
Christ willed it, but the sacrifice consists not only in the 
death but in the whole sweep of the mystery. 

Christ’s immolation is that series of actions and events 
which was brought to pass by the Incarnate Word that He 
might be for ever the intermediary between His Father and 
ourselves semper vivens ad interpellandum pro nobis. It involves 
death, but this death has brought with it and demanded 
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resurrection and glory. The eternal exaltation, which yet 
leaves on Christ’s body the marks—henceforth triumphant 
—of His self-surrender, thus carries with it the permanent 
reality of that surrender, if only because it is the story of 
one risen who first must have accepted death that he might 
truly rise. 

This relentless logic of Christ’s mystery, this immanence 
of its successive stages in one another, because the earlier 
stages have been the condition for the latter and the latter 
(so to say) the answer to them, is something which people 
often overlook when we speak of Christ’s immolation at 
the altar. They feel that there must be executioners to put 
Him to death, or at least a sword to slay Him (Lessius), 
bonds to tie Him (De Lugo), or humiliations to depress 
His status (Franzelin). Poor Thomases, who do not recog- 
nize Christ’s wounds in His risen flesh, they always think 
that they must immolate Him afresh by sending Him toa 
second death, as if He were not always the immolated 
victim of the sacrifice. They seem to have no conception of 
the internal logic of a sacrifice, of the metaphysical con- 
nexion between its various parts. 

In Le Sacrifice du Chef—anyhow with increasing clearness 
in my own thought—l understand by immolation the 
whole sacrifice of Christ, including of course His death on 
the Cross but also His Resurrection and Ascension ; .these 
three events have established Him in His definitive con- 
dition as the accepted victim, and therefore they form His 
sacrifice, a sacrifice which was begun on the Cross but 
which continues in a subsequent phase of heavenly glory— 
a phase which still contains its predecessor as a duration 
which involves all its previous conditions (my present state 
is the sequel and summation of previous ones), or rather 
as a mystery which has once unfolded itself in the time- 
series and now exists in eternity as an indivisible whole, 
whose parts are interlocked and interdependent since they 
helped to form one another in the past. In the immobility 
of Christ’s eternal life in God the two ideas of victim and 
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sacrifice become identified, as the two words in St Paul’s 
Greek merge into one another (Ephes. v, 2). Sacrifice in 
Christ is not only an act—it is a state. It is His glorified 
victimhood and, in the language of Christianity, which has 
succeeded in so using the word as to embrace the whole 
course of its semantic history, it is also the eternal 
immolation. 

I am afraid that the concept of sacramental immolation 
will be unintelligible for those who do not accept this great 
religious metaphysic, which is nothing else than the 
mystery of the redemption seen in Christ in as much as this 
mystery is itself Christ’s sacrifice. 


I 


The first word of the phrase in which we are trying to 
enclose the theology of the Mass has still to be defined : 
we have spoken not merely of immolation but of sacra- 
mental immolation. The explanation of this word will be 
easier, but it is equally indispensable if we are to avoid 
misunderstandings. The notion of sacrament here implied 
is not that of the Scholastics which was canonized by the 
Council of Trent and resulted in the classification of our 
“seven sacraments’—that of an efficacious sign of grace— 
but the more general notion of St Augustine which is pre- 
served in the Missal, especially in the Secret and Post- 
Communion prayers—that of a sacred (or, in general, 
religious) sign. Thus it may be applied just as well to 
sacrifice, to the upward movement on that path which 
joins earth to heaven, as to the downward movement of 
sacramental grace. The immolation of Christ is sacramental 
because we find it in signo, sub signo. Thus we read in the 
Breviary office for the feast of St Martin : ‘dum sacramenta 
offerret beatus Martinus, globus igneus apparuit super caput 
ejus : while St Martin was offering the Holy Sacraments 
(that is, the Holy Mysteries, as the Greeks would translate 
it, or, in our modern idiom, the Holy Sacrifice), a globe 


of fire appeared above his head’. 
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In the language of the Council of Trent the Eucharist 
ends with a sacrament, with Communion, but in the lan- 
guage of St Augustine which we are following here it is a 
sacrament throughout, especially at the moment of the 
Consecration, the transubstantiation of the bread and wine, 
and thenceforward. It is throughout the whole course, and 
in its climax, that we must look for sacramental immola- 
tion, in signo, in specie, sub speciebus, and so find Christ, as 
the Council of Trent puts it ina text of capital importance, 

sub signis visibilibus immolandum.! 


Il 


We may now bring together the two ideas and try to 
make clear what sacramental immolation is. To facilitate 
this task, which may seem over-subtle but which is in 
reality most fruitful in results, I beg leave to make use of 
certain scholastic expressions which have an archaic and 
barbarous sound in the ears of the vulgar, but which are 
household words for theologians and employed by them for 

~—our better understanding. 

In the Eucharist, according to scholastic terminology, 
there are two sacraments—one which is simply and solely 
a sacrament, a sensible sign and nothing more, sacramentum 
et non res—the bread and wine up to thé Consecration and 
(from that point onwards) their appearances, and one 
which is both sacrament and reality, res et sacramentum—the 
body and blood of Christ.2 

‘Sacramental immolation’ refers to both these sacraments 
in two distinct and equally proper senses. 

The bread and wine are sacramentally immolated in the 
sense that the Church makes with them the signs of an 

1 Trid., sess. XXII, cap. 1. : 

2.Cf, the Roman Catechism ad parochos, known as that of the Council of 
Trent, pars Ia, cap. IV, No. 8, which uses the word ‘sacrament’ of the Eucharist 
even more freely : ‘Multa in hoc mysterio (Eucharistiae) esse, quibus aliquando 
sacramenti nomen sacri scriptores tribuerunt : interdum enim et consecratio 
et perceptio, frequenter vero et ipsum Domini corpus et sanguis, qui in 


Eucharistia continetur, sacramentum vocari consuevit. .. . Ipsae autem panis 
et vini species veram et absolutam hujus nominis rationem habent. 
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immolation : they are separated from profane use at the 
Offertory ; there is the oblation to God, the prayer of 
consecration and the divine acceptance—but at the precise 
moment when this acceptance is to make the bread and 
wine the victim of our sacrifice, and by reason of this very 
acceptance which has such stupendous results for them, 
they are changed into the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
that is, they cease to be the victim of our sacrifice and are 
henceforth content to lend their species to it. Indeed they 
were never anything but signs; their immolation is never 
real but only sacramental, because they are not the victim 
of the true sacrifice. The victim is Christ, His body and 
blood. 

We have now to speak of sacramental immolation in 
another sense in regard to this body and this blood. Their 
non-sacramental immolation has taken place already : it 
has been in existence since Calvary, the Resurrection and 
Ascension. There is no question of producing in Christ a 
state of victimhood which He already has : the Mass works 
no change in Him or on Him. It does not put Him to death 
either equivalently or virtually. Christus resurgens jam non 
moritur. What it does is to enable us to profit by this 
immolation which already exists, by making Christ who is 
already a victim our victim, the victim of our altar. Thus 
we may possess Him in that state of oblation, immolation, 
acceptance and glory which form His sacrifice ; we may 
become united with this eternal victim, under the tem- 
poral species of bread and wine, and forthwith participate 
both actually and really in all the fruits of the alliance with 
God which the victim contains within Him to bestow on 
us. The scholastic terminology which we are following 
refers to this in the expression res et non sacramentum. 

At this moment Christ’s eternal immolation becomes 
for our benefit sacramental, It is now beneath a sign, the 
sign of a sacrifice of bread and wine. Sacramentum et non res 
in appearance (visus, tactus, gustus . . .) ; sacramentum et 
res in external reality ; res et non sacramentum in our souls. 
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IV 

But in what does this sign essentially consist ? Here we 
reach the heart of the modern theological enquiry, which 
in a Church faithful to its past can be only a thorough- 
going return to tradition and to a full understanding of 
Scripture and of the Missal. 

Yet I must confess to having hesitated myself for a long 
time on this subject. I had noticed that St Thomas does 
not reply to our question as if he considered it already 
settled, and that in his early works he seems to leave his 
readers free to make up their own minds.! Availing myself 
of this license, I took the easy view, falling in with the 
common opinion that the sign of immolation is the 
separation of the bread and the wine, and, after the 
Consecration, the separation of their species. However, 
in my analysis and exegesis of the words of Institution I 
had observed that the two sentences uttered by Christ, the 
one over the bread and the other over the wine, are not 
contrasted with one another so as to imply a division of the 
victim, and not even merely parallel with one another ; 
they show a rising movement, the latter developing out of 
the former, not cancelling it but completing it, adding 
itself to the former so as to bring out its purport. 

Some recent remarks on the question by a French 
theologian, P. Sage of the Augustinians of the Assumption, 
have revealed to me what I was feeling for half-con- 
sciously in my own mind, “The consecrated body of the 
Saviour’, writes this author, ‘under the form of bread, is 
itself an image of the Passion ; St Thomas implies this 
when he tells us that the blood represents our Lord’s 
Passion more expressly, expressius (Ila p., q. 78, a. 3, ad 
7), and more particularly, specialius (Illa p., q. 71, a. 2, 
ad 2). He does not, then, insist so much on the separation 


THlaipsyqa83, a0 15) Lhe celebration of this sacrament is a representative 
image of Christ’s Passion, which is His true immolation. And that is why the 
celebration of this sacrament is called Christ’s immolation.’ In IV Sent., d. 38, 
q- 1, a. 5: ‘Visible rites in the Church are the signs of spiritual things. But 
as a corporeal sign cannot adequately represent a spiritual reality, we must 
sometimes use several corporeal signs to signify the same spiritual thing. 
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of the species as on their co-presence ; the second, com- 
pleting the sacrificial meaning of the first, gives a more 
vivid representation of the Saviour’s Passion. Thus the 
celebration of the Eucharist implies a representation of the 
Passion apart from and previous to the separation of the 
species ; the separation of the species is not the primary 
and fundamental image of the Passion.’! 

The separation of the elements and of the species, to 
which no real separation of Christ’s body and blood 
corresponds, is not the essential sign, still less the adequate 
and sufficient sign, of sacramental immolation. For more 
than three centuries this explanation has found favour, but 
it has led us away from the full solution by narrowing 
our outlook. Over-emphasized and distorted, it has reduced 
to its own limits a far richer symbolism of which it should 
be only an element: a sort of theological cancer in a 
healthy and splendid organism. 

Perhaps it is responsible in some degree for limiting 
the mystery of Christ’s sacrifice to His execution. It 
hypnotized Lessius, and even Billot. P. de la Taille, in an 
attempt to escape its consequences, came near to reducing 
the Mass to a mere oblation of a previous immolation., Its 
last victim, the most illustrious and deserving of all, was 
Abbot Vonier. May he be indeed the last ! 

For the sacramentalism of the Eucharist is certainly 
vaster, more comprehensive, more substantial and more 
expansive than this superficial view has recognized. Since 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice, that of Christ, its sign made 
with the bread and wine must be the sign of a sacrifice. 
And a sacrifice is not just a putting to death ; it involves 
the whole rite, representative and at the same time 
efficacious of the great invisible mystery which is taking 
place for our profit in the victim. This rite must therefore 
contain all the symbolism which is needed to express and 
to realize the constitutive phases of this mystery. Hence all 
that sacrificial apparatus of signs and images which the 
Church employs upon the bread and wine, and subse- 


1 L’Année Théologique, 1945, No. 1-11, p. 89. 
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_ quently upon their species, so as to constitute with them 
the sacrament of Christ’s immolation. The part played by 
the bread and wine is no less vital for being purely sacra- 
mental. The elements are distinct, but each in its own way 
recounts and represents the stages of Christ’s sacrifice. 
Both speak to us, says St Thomas, the second even better 
than the first, of Christ’s death. And the rite of which they 
are the subjects reminds us that this death was a sacrifice. 
There is‘no need to shrink at this point from a redundance 
in the rite. When you go to the theatre do you complain 
that. the author or actor has multiplied opportunities for 
making you feel and understand ?—so Christ has repeated 
Himself to make you grasp the meaning and the value of 
His death, to communicate that value to you ; and the 
Church wishes (or, rather, is obliged) to respect the two 
signs which He has given us of His mystery (in the last 
analysis they are only one), a mystery of death and of life 
and so a mystery of sacrifice. 

‘This mystery is wholly present under the species of 
bread ; it is present again under the species of wine. 
Both species are expressive. The bread by its solidity and 
mass represents the immolated body—and so Christ’s 
death. The wine, poured forth like Christ’s blood, puts 
before our eyes the same single victim, and all this in a 
context where a whole range of sacrificial actions (we have 
already passed them in review), subtly retracing all the 
stages of our redemption, explain to us in an unbroken 
ritual movement that this body and this blood are given to 
us as immolated and sacrificed in the past and as still being 
immolated and sacrificed. 

We have no change to make in Christ’s glorified 
existence, nothing to add to this single sufficient immo- 
lation—save this admirable setting of pure ritual in which 
the simplest of God’s creatures (which are also, in virtue 
of their constant service to us, the most human) imitate, 
represent and proclaim a mystery of which they are not 
only the sacrament, but the efficacious sacrament. How 
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and why efficacious? Because, by reason of its institution 
at Christ’s hands, it has the power to change the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ and, through this 
transubstantiation, to communicate to us all the fruits or 
effects of the Redemption. : 

All this, observe, is in St Thomas and in the Council of 
Trent ; but the Missal also repeats it on every page of its 
ancient Secret and Post-Communion prayers, and above 
all in the restrained and astringent movement of the 
anaphora which we call the Canon. 

The Mass is a liturgical and real play, in that great sense 
of ‘play’ which signifies a harmonious arrangement of 
words and symbolic actions, bound up with one another 
into a dramatic and intelligible unity, so that a reality 
becomes incarnate for our eyes and at the same time an 
idea and a perception of the invisible and spiritual world 
for our understanding and our emotions. 

In the Mass the sacrificial ‘play’ of the bread and wine is 
filled with a content not its own ; in itself it is sacramentum 
et non res, but it bears within it another reality, that of the 
victim and the sacrifice of the Cross (res et sacramentum), 
that it may fill us with all the fruits of the Redemption (res 
et non sacramentum). 

If, then, you would know what happens at the altar, 
look at the intelligible signs which the priest is making. 
They will show you the reality because they represent it. 
They are the signs of Christ’s death and at the same time 
the signs of a sacrifice. Look at them, and you will discover 
with admiring wonder the regular procedure of this 
essential religious rite : the oblations are withdrawn from 
profane use and offered at the holy table where they are 
henceforth reserved for the service of God, the only form 
of immolation which is possible when the victim belongs 
to the vegetable world ; then an ardent prayer rises from 
earth to heaven that these victims may be sanctified and 
become acceptable in God’s sight ; when that prayer has 
been answered, after carrying aloft with them man’s 
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adorations and expiations, they will bring down upon him 
the blessings and graces of the Saviour, and they will join 
heaven and earth once more in the sacred union of which 
they are the efficacious sign. All these conditions are 
realized in the Mass, including the last and most difficult, 
God’s definitive acceptance of the victim, the very climax 
of the mystery. But this is achieved in so totally unexpected 
a manner that the successful issue of thc problem trans- 
forms its very terms. The bread and wine are so far the 
_ object of the divine acceptance that they are changed into 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ. No sanctification of 
material objects had ever reached such a point as this. 
The condition for sacrifice laid down by St Thomas, 
quando circa res oblatas aliquid fit,! had never been thus ful- 
filled, for what takes place in these offerings surpasses all 
expectation. Since this success is absolute, we have all the 
elements of a sacrifice. 

The sacrifice, when it still bears only upon bread and 
wine, is not an empty figure, just as the appearances of 
bread and wine, in their turn, will not be mere appearances 
with nothing behind them. But in themselves they are 
only signs, and the substantial reality is altogether different. 
What has happened ? The elements have been changed by 
a mysterious transubstantiation into the body and blood of 
the Saviour, as a mould breaks when the statue which it 
outlined is disengaged from it, or rather (Christ, who 
spoke in such respectful terms of the pains of childbirth, 
pardon us this comparison) like a mother who dies in 
bringing her child into the world. Thus the sign changes 
its content and value at the moment when it reaches the 
end of its ritual course, that is, its visible expression or 
sacrificial movement, at the moment when the liturgical 
formulae announce its climax and triumph and at the same 
time the presence of its successor. For its climax is the 
divine acceptance which replaces the bread by the body, 
the wine by the blood, and substitutes the true victim for 
its provisional precursor. 

1 fla Tae, q. 85, a. 3, ad 3. 
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Why the true victim ? And why a victim at all ? 
Because this mystery of the faith gives us Christ beneath 
the sign of a victim and a sacrifice. Therefore it gives Him 
to us as a victim and a sacrifice. The sign is efficacious in 
that, although we have no need to make Christ a victim 
(He is that already), it makes Him our victim and our 
sacrifice upon this altar. 

That is how the Mass, in virtue of an unprecedented 
application of the principle of the efficacious sign, is that 
very sacrifice which began on Calvary and continues in 
heaven—because it signifies that sacrifice : unde et memores 
passionis, resurrectionis et ascensionis D.N.J.C. 

St Thomas has said all this in a decisive formula ; in the 
light of our account, faithful as it has been to his thought, 
it will be permissible perhaps to add a few words to this 
formula so as to adapt it precisely to our present pur- 
pose : Deus, qui nobis sub sacramento mirabili (panis et vini 
immolatorum) passionis tuae memoriam reliquisti—that is, the 
sensible sign, sacramentum et non res—, tribue, quaesumus, ita 
nos corporis et sanguinis tui sacra mysteria o > fferre et immolare— 
that is, res et sacramentum—ut redemptionis tuae fructum in 
nobis jugiter sentiamus—that is, all the fruits of Christ’s 
sacrifice, res et non sacramentum. 

* eS * 

Thus the two great objections of the Reformers are 
answered : (a) The Mass in no way deracsts from Calvary, 
because it does nothing but exploit the spiritual wealth of 
Calvary, thanks to this admirable ritual ‘play’ of the 
liturgy with bread and wine. (b) There is no fresh immo- 
lation of Christ on the altar, yet there is an immolation, 
that of Calvary itself. We may add, or rather we must add, 
using another suggestion made by P. Sage, that the sign, by 
presenting itself before our eyes as food and drink in their 
most human and necessary forms, shows us throughout its 
sacramental development that the body and blood of 
Christ are given to us as a life-giving victim. For the normal 
conclusion of a sacrifice is the consumption of the victim 
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by the assistants, and the species of bread and wine enable 
us to accomplish with the body and blood of Christ, which 
they represent, precisely this supreme efficacious rite— 
efficacious, this time, of supernatural grace. Such is the 
supreme virtue of the Eucharist considered in the light of 
the Fourth Gospel as the bread of life. The sacrifice of the 
Cross, which was not liturgical, was the means of a merely 
spiritual communion. This same sacrifice, under its new 
species and by means of them, is now completed in a 
~ sacramental communion which brings to its perfection the 
marvellous ‘realizing’ play of our holy mysteries (it is, as 
the theologians put it, an integral part of them). 

But the essential moment remains that of transub- 
stantiation, a single instantaneous moment, the climax 
towards which we are steadily climbing from the offertory 
onwards, and from which we gradually descend to take 
part at the last in the Saviour’s feast. But why is this a 
climax ? Why do we condense the whole essence of the 
Mass into this consecration ? The answer, I believe, has 
been found already in the principles which have informed 
this whole article. But let us review them once again in 
conclusion, and at the same time let us try to reverse the 
order of our terms. Instead of starting with the rite or the 
sacrament let us start with Christ and the immolation on 
Calvary. This immolation, subsisting—as we have shown— 
eternally, has no need to begin afresh ; nothing is to be 
added to it. It suffices that we should possess it and enjoy 
its fruits. Now the consecration of the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ places upon our altars this 
same victim of Calvary and the whole mystery of His sac- 
rifice under the sacramental sign of the Church’s sacrifice. 

Thus there is a moment in the Mass, a single indivisible 
moment, when the bread and wine are still substantially 
necessary to the mystery, since the change which takes 
place is a change in them, and when the true victim of 
Calvary by declaring His presence among us converts 
their sacrifice into the sacrifice of the Cross—a moment, 
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therefore, when the sign achieves an entire abandonment 
of its own reality, making way for the true victim who now 
alone is substantially present, because the substance of the 
bread and wine has been changed into His substance. 

And this supreme and mysterious meeting, this tran- 
sition—let us use the right word, this transubstantiation— 
is the centre and spring, the cause and the-explanation, the 
secret and the essence of the whole mystery. 

And this mystery is that of the Cross, the Cross beneath 
a sign, an active, dynamic, living sign, a sign which changes 
the sacrifice of the Church (yet without destroying it) into 
the very sacrifice of Christ, which gathers up the first into 
the all-powerful efficacy of the second, the temporal into 
the eternal, the many into the One. 

[Translator’s note: This article shows certain develop- 
ments in the author’s thought since the publication of Le 
Sacrifice du Chef, particularly in regard to the position of 
Abbot Vonier and to the symbolism of the separated 
species. The curious may be referred to two articles in 
this REVIEW : (‘The Problem of the Christian Sacrifice’, 
April and July 1945) in which these developments were 
anticipated. Cf. Yves de Montcheuil, Mélanges Théologiques 
(Aubier, 1946), p. 55 : ‘To say that the Mass is a sacrifice 
because Christ is immolated afresh, this immolation con- 
sisting in the representation by the eucharistic species of 
the body and the blood in a state of separation . . . is a 
contestable and even, I should say, an untenable thesis. . . .’ 
The writer goes on to offer a criticism of Canon Masure’s 
teaching on ‘immolation’, but he seems to do no more 
than bring out what is already contained in it. An example 
of the thesis referred to above is found in an otherwise 
admirable article by Dom Urbain David in Témoignages 
(3, p- 61) : ‘the distinctive rite of the sacrifice . . . con- 
sists, it seems, in the separation of the two species of 
bread and wine representing the bloody death of Calvary, 
while Christ, present on the altar, makes anew the offering 
of His life to His Father.’] 
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By ALAN WESTOW 


HE subject of this study is the sacramental presence 

of our Lord in the Sacred Species outside the Mass. 

It is concerned not with the rites connected with 
this presence, but merely with the use of it for purposes 
other than Mass and Communion. This use is something of 
a problem, and it is hoped that the suggestion here put 
forward may be of some help to those who find themselves 
puzzled by it and who wish to conform with it loyally and 
fruitfully since it seems to have been accepted quite 
definitely by the Church and to play so large a part in the 
life of the faithful. 

For the unthinking there may be no problem at all. 
But it was not exclusively for the unthinking, the so-called 
‘simple faithful’, that Christ’s work was wrought. More- 
over, there are points here which the most well-meanin 
among our separated brethren find stumbling blocks. 
Evelyn Underhill, who was always as far removed from 
petty sectarianism as one can be, speaks about the “theo- 
logical and historical unsoundness’ of this practice. Baron 
von Higel, to whom she wrote, could only reply that 
‘though such devotion is not older than about A.D. 1340 
(in the form of visits to the Blessed Sacrament) and not 
more than some eighty years older in the form of Exposi- 
tion, Procession, or Benediction of the Holy Eucharist, 
yet the devotion has formed saints, and great saints’.! 

Historically, the tendency which came to isolate the 
consecrated Host from its original use for sacrifice and 
communion, surrounding it with its own cult and rite, 

oes back to the time when the elevation of the Host 

during the Consecration was gradually replaced by the 

elevation after it. As is well known, the apparently first 

official document of this change in the ritual dates from a 

synodal statute of Odo of Sully, Bishop of Paris (1196- 
1Worship, by Evelyn Underhill, London, 1943, Pp. 257- 
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1208). It marked a change in the devotional appreciation 
of the Eucharist in the West : the former elevation of the 
unconsecrated host meant to focus the attention on the 
sacramental action ; the succeeding elevation of the 
“consecrated Host meant to focus the attention on the — 
adoration due to the God-Man made present. It is from 
that time that this adoration developed on its own lines. 
Special motets were composed and sung. Often enough 
rich burghers paid for them just as they paid for Mass 
foundations. Thus a moment of rest, of static adoration, 
came to be inserted at the very climax of the sacrificial 
Actio. It was this moment of rest and of static adoration 
which was elaborated into a procession, into a halting and 
blessing at the end of the procession and finally into what 
we now call Benediction. Once this development had 
been completed, there seemed to flow from it, quite 
naturally, a deeper and more sensitive appreciation of the 
Real Presence, which led to the more or less modern 
attitude of devotion towards Christ in the Tabernacle. 

The historical details of the developments are not 
within the scope of this article. Anyone who wants to 
study these will find his historian in the Swiss Jesuit, 
Father Peter Browe, who collected most of his studies in a 
rich volume entitled : Die Verehrung der Eucharistie im 
Mittelalter.! We are here concerned with this phenomenon 
in the history of spirituality in the West as it is now among 
us. The fact is-here. It is the interpretation which sets us a 
real problem. 

Abbot Vonier, followed by many, especially those 
anxious to maintain a right appreciation among the people 
of the sacrificial essence of the Mass, tried to interpret this 
devotion to the Real Presence as a continuation of the 
thoughts and feelings which the soul derives from having 
taken part in the Sacrifice. Nor is this view to be rejected 
out of hand. After all, one of the principal aims of the 
sacrifice of the Mass is adoration. It cannot be otherwise, 

1 Miinchen, 1933. 
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since the Mass is the culmen, as St Thomas puts it, of 
Christian devotion. On the other hand, the Mass is essen- 
tially an action ; it is essentially sacrifice and communion ; 
the rendering present of Christ’s Body and Blood is 
unquestionably bound up with Communion by the words 
of the consecratory action : Take and eat. But the Real 
Presence in the present form of piety has nothing to refer 
the mind to the action or to Communion. This isolation 
from its liturgical setting is clearly marked by the use of 
the most popular hymn at Benediction, the Tantum Ergo : 
this is composed of the two last stanzas of the Pange lingua, 
and these happen to be the two stanzas from which the 
idea of the institution, the sacrifice and the Communion, 
is absent. In such a new setting it is really only the well- 
trained mind which can profit by Abbot Vonier’s advice 
without some forcing of the emotions. 

Quite a different view is put forward by a German 
historian of the Mass, Dr Brinktrine.! This author frankly 
accepts the fact that the new tendency arose at a time when 
the Offertory procession and frequent Communion fell 
into an unhappy decline. He then points out how the 
Elevation has become the centre of the Mass ; that 
Exposition is but a continued Elevation ; and that the 
devout gazing upon the consecrated Host is, as it were, a 
spiritualization of the Sacrament on the ground that the 
sense of sight is more spiritual than the sense of taste. 
This, to say no more about it, is hardly in accordance with 
the teaching of St Thomas, whose whole treatment of the 
Eucharist is centred round the fact that the Eucharist is 
par excellence the sacrament of life, that it is essentially 
sacramental nourishment for the sustaining of life. One 
does not live by sight. When the author then goes on to 
explain that the participation of the people in the Mass has 
become in consequence, before all else, the adoration of the 
God-Man made present, he surely takes the very marrow 
out of the Christian cult ? 


1 Die Heilige Messe, Paderborn, 1934, pp. 196-200. 
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Perhaps we should approach the whole issue from 
another angle. There can be no doubt that in the action of 
the Mass everything is found that can lead the soul to the 
fullness of Christ. On the other hand, human weakness being 
what it is, and the complexity of human nature being what 
it is, it is natural that human psychology should demand 
a certain breaking up of this fullness so as to savour all its 
elements. Besides the Mass we need the Office, we need 
prayer, we need, above all—as Mr E. I. Watkin so finely 
and forcefully brings out in The Catholic Centre—the rest 
and the life-giving power of contemplation. We need, in 
a sense, to talk over with God the great things that He 
works for us in the Mass. In order to do so more naturally 
—for we are not all great mystics, even though, as Mr 
. Watkin says, we all have the capacity for contemplation in 
us—we have a certain need to have that sacramental 
presence among us. It maintains that sacramental bond and 
atmosphere which was created by the Mass, but it relaxes 
its communal intensity and its sacramental compactness. 

This view is more important and perhaps better founded 
than appears at first sight. As in dogma, so in devout 
practice there is organic growth. When Christ had in- 
stituted the Mass and founded His Church He had given us 
in embryo all that the soul could ask for. For centuries 
this great Actio, the centre of the world’s life, sufficed or 
could suffice. But the first six centuries were centuries . 
that were soaked in a strongly communal psychology. 
From the tremendously strong communal sense of 
Christians to the existence of such things as slavery, along 
the whole scale of values, the collective dominated the 
individual. From St Gregory down to the later Middle 
Ages, let us say to the age of St Bernard, the physical cir- 
cumstances maintained this state of mind in a desperate 
effort to save both Christianity and civilization from 
crumbling under the invasions of the Barbarians. When 
the blending was more or less completed and the West 
settled down to put its house in order, the individual 
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element experienced a relief which is perhaps the most 
significant event in Western history. It was then that the 
Christian soul discovered, more than ever before, how 
strong its individual element was. It is, then, not aston- 
ishing that it was at this time that the individual tried, 
vehemently and sometimes excessively, to assert itself 
over against the community. It would take us too far 
afield to enter into this development in detail. But the 
fact is there, perfectly in harmony with this new develop- 
ment, that the Christian soul looked now in a special way 
for private communion with the God of the Christian 
community. In the stressing of the Real Presence this 
necessary individualistic phase of Christian man found the 
necessary release for his individual aspirations. In the 
emphasis of the doctrine of the Real Presence there lies 
not merely a dogmatic precision arising out of a dogmatic 
conflict, but the emerging of a powerful psychological 
undercurrent that had lain dormant for centuries and now 
demanded both satisfaction and recognition. From. this 
point of view, then, it would not seem to be ‘historically 
unsound’. 

From the theological point of view we might argue 
somewhat in this way. Christ brought us the plenitude 
of spiritual life. This plenitude contains all that the mani- 
fold aspirations of human nature can demand for their 
satisfaction. In the purely spiritual regions of prayer and 
contemplation there is enough in the living truth of 
Christ to fill the deepest depths. In the more material 
regions there are the outward practices of the Sacraments 
and Sacramentals to meet the needs of the simple as well 
as the enlightened. But apart from the all-pervading 
spiritual presence of God, the all-pervading penetration 
of His grace, there was this need for a presence, a real 
presence, bound up with a place, less distant from human 
senses than the Divine Nature. This need, recognized 
by all great religions, and therefore presumably one that 
corresponds to universal human nature, was plainly not 
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satisfied except for a short while at the Mass and then as 
part of an action, a collective action. When the state of 
society was ripe for it, Christ allowed this cult of the 
Real Presence to branch off from the central root of His 
central Action, His Opus Redemptionis. It is then under- 
standable that the possibilities of human sanctification 
should be enriched by this new development. This, of 
course, does not take away from the fact—a fact of 
supreme importance and often sinned against—that we 
must strive after a balance of those means of sanctification 
by constantly referring our use of them to the great 
liturgical pattern designed by Christ Himself. 

If this is a sound line we need not stretch the relation- 
ship between the Sacrament of the Mass and the cult of 
the Real Presence to such a degree that the human soul is 
hampered by constant intellectual strain at moments when 
it should pour its nothingness without hindrance into God’s 
All. But, if it is a sound solution, it should also fit in with 
precisely that liturgical pattern from which, in popular 
appreciation, it seems now detached. In order to study 
its place we cannot do better than to look for it in the 
wide cultual scheme which God handed down to us 
through Moses and the Prophets in the Old Testament as 
a ‘type’ and ‘shadow’ of the things that were to find in 
Christ their complete reality. In the Old Testament cult 
there is precisely such a cult of a Real Presence as might 
be thought to be the theological ‘type’ of our Christian 
cult. 

In the cult of the Old Testament the central place is 
occupied by the Phase, the Paschal rite. Its relation to 
our Redemption and the continued unbloody re-enactment 
of Christ’s Death and Resurrection needs no elaboration 
in this place. What seems to have received scarcely suffi- 
cient recognition is that the central sacrifice in the old 
Temple was closely accompanied by another cultual factor. 
The feast of Phase was originally a domestic celebration. 
The feast of the Atonement, however, was celebrated in 
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the presence of the Ark of the Covenant. The blood of 
the victim was spread on to the Ark and away from it.! 
Now the Ark was sacred and charged, as Rudolf Otto 
would say, with the ‘numinous’, nor, primarily, because 
it contained the tables with the commandments, the staff 
of Aaron and the manna, but because there was a Real 
Presence : ‘Thov shalt make also a propitiatory of the purest 
gold : the length thereof shall be two cubits and a half, 
and the breadth a cubit and a half. Thou shalt make also 
two cherubims of beaten gold, on the two sides of the 
oracle. Let one cherub be on the one side, and the other 
on the other. Let them cover both sides of the propitiatory, 
spreading their wings, and covering the oracle, and let 
them look one towards the other, their faces turned 
towards the propitiatory wherewith the ark is to be 
covered. In which thou shalt put the testimony that I will 
give thee. Thence will I give orders, and will speak 
to thee over the propitiatory, and from the midst of the 
two cherubims, which shall be upon the ark of the 
testimony, all things which I will command the children 
of Israel by thee’.? 

This propitiatory, or rather ‘mercy-seat’, was the most 
sacred spot, first of the ark, later on of the whole temple. 
It is the place where God is present in a special, for all 
practical purposes sacramental, way. It is a place of adora- 
tion, a definite position in space, where God communes 
with his people, within or without the framework of the 
liturgical rites. It is this mercy-seat, or oracle, which 
keeps its importance as the centre of the Mosaic cult, and 
its presence asserts itself again and again.* 

Now when we come to reflect upon these passages, and 
then, as we always should, look for their fulfilment in the 
New Dispensation, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the cult of the Real Presence, as we now understand 

1 Leviticus xvi, 6ff. 

2 Exodus xxv, 17—22. 


3 E.g. Exodus xxx, 6 ; Leviticus xvi, 11 ; Numbers vii, 89 5 1 Sam. iv, 4 ; 
rz Sam. vi, 2; and, in the New Testament, Hebrews ix, 5. 
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it, provides the answer. This Christian Real Presence, of ° 
course, shows those advantages which we should expect : 
to accrue to it from the general structure of the New - 
Dispensation, such as the Incarnational aspect, the sacra- 
mental aspect which is but the continuation of the 
Incarnational, the increased intimacy between God and 
the soul, the more widespread accessibility of the “Oracle’. 
It is to this more intimate communion that we must look 
for that renewal of the spirit of contemplation and 
prophecy of which our age has lost the sense, and which 
Mr Watkin so rightly puts forward as the only effective 
remedy for our present evils, a remedy against eccle- 
siastical materialism and against the hollow secularism 
which is so rapidly expending its feeble energy. 

It must be admitted, naturally, that we cannot look for 
much support for this suggestion in the Patristic tradition. 
Yet the very way in which the altars began to be decked 
out by a ciborium or propitiatorium or umbraculum seemed 
to foreshadow this development.! Theodoret, commenting 
on the ‘mercy-seat’ called it the “symbol of prophecy’ 
because the oracles were given there.? The same idea is 
found in St John Chrysostom.$ And in a kind of homily 
wrongly attributed to Chrysostom, the unknown author 
said : ‘And the mercy-seat itself was the image of the 
Saviour, and so was the blood with which it was sprinkled, 
so that He who was adored, and the gift offered to Him 
who was adored, would be the same.’4 


1 See Card. Bona, Rerum Liturgicarum, Il, 67. 

2 Quaest. in Exod., ed. Schulze, Halle, 1769, p. 163. : 

3 Adversus Judaeos, VI, 4, ed. Montfaucon, Paris, Gaume, 1839, t. 1, Dect 
Pp. 800. 

4 De Christo Pastore et Ove, h. 2, among the works of St John Chrysostom, 
Paris, 1837, t. 111, p. 11, p. 987A. 
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By D. J. B. HAWKINS 
I 


ET us begin by recalling the impression of the histor y 
of thought which the Catholic student receives on 
being introduced to philosophy. He hears of a pre- 
paratory period in which Greek thinkers put forward their 
theories of the universe ; these philosophers are, on the 
whole, treated with respect, and Aristotle especially is 
singled out as having arrived at a view of the world which, 
if incomplete, was nevertheless satisfactory as far as it 
went. Then he hears of the development of scholastic 
philosophy in the Middle Ages, and he learns the system of 
St Thomas Aquinas as the greatest achievement of reason 
in harmony with faith. But, from the seventeenth century 
onwards, he is presented with a list of names which appear 
with monotonous uniformity among the adversaries of the 
theses which are recommended to him. The regrettable 
novelties of the thinker described in his Latin manual as 
Cartesius seem only to have led, through that celebrated 
trio of ancient Romans, Lockius, Berkeleius and Humius, 
to the still more delirious outpourings of Kantius. 
What is his reaction going to be ? The condemnation 
delivered by the manuals is not, of course, without jt sti- 
fication, for there is much in the history of modern 
philosophy which ought to be just simply a matter of 
shame to the human intellect, but the callow student is 
scarcely in possession of the material which would enable 
him to arrive at this conclusion for himself. Not that it 
is necessary to explore all the possibilities of falsehood 
before assenting to the truth ; the truth, adequately 
expressed, carries conviction by itself. Alas, our manuals 
are seldom written in such a way as to command immediate 
1 A paper read to the Catholic Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies at Came 
bridge on 11th April 1947. 
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assent to their contents, so the difficulty remains. But 
peace be with the manuals—nothing, surely, can be more 
difficult than to write a good textbook, neither too complex 
nor too obviously intended for the tiny tots, neither too 
dogmatic nor leaving everything in the air. Hence we shall 
not go on to crab the writers of textbooks. 

Our neophyte may, indeed, be a good student of a not 
very philosophical turn of mind, who will have no in- 
clination to do more than absorb what his professor 
provides for him. Alternatively, he may belong to that 
numerous band, not less capable than the rest of becoming 
successful parish priests, who regard philosophy merely 
as something which, in a phrase which the catechism uses 
in another connexion, souls suffer for a time on account 
of their sins. We are not at the moment concerned with 
either of these types but with the man who takes philo- 
sophy seriously. Let us try to enter into the mind of a 
student who realizes that, however rightminded his pro- 
fessor and his textbook may be, they are not among the 
influences which effectively mould that mysterious entity, 
the modern mind. Those adversaries with the extraordinary 
views have had much more power over the minds of men, 
The very vehemence of condemnation with which the 
manuals visit them may stimulate his sense of fair play to 
give them a hearing. At any rate, having learned that 
philosophy is the product of pure reason, he wants to 
judge modern philosophers for himself. At the same time 
he does not forget that in the Catholic faith he possesses the 
one thing necessary and that the faith, although it cannot 
provide him with strictly philosophical tenets, will tell 
him what to look for and where he is to be on his guard. 
What discoveries is he going to make ? 

In real life, of course, these discoveries will probably be 
made slowly and in rather haphazard succession. But there 
would be little object in pursuing an imaginary biography, 
and still less in inflicting that amount of autobiography 
which seems to be almost inseparable from a first essay in 
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fiction, Nearly every intellectual biography contains a good 
deal of involuntary waste of time, when a man is searching . 
in the wrong direction or in the wrong manner. These 
divagations we shall omit, and seek rather to show what 
discoveries our inquirer ought to make and to present 


them in some measure of logical order. 


II 
The first discovery that he ought to make will be the 


‘reason why his mentors adopt so negative an attitude 


towards so many modern philosophies as systems. This is 
because they are closed systems, philosophies sufficient to 
themselves or even venturing to incorporate what they 
consider worth preserving of Christianity. Such systems 
are evidently unacceptable to anyone who acknowledges 


Christianity as a genuine divine revelation. The point was 


made with great clearness and brevity by Abbot Chapman, 


~ when he wrote : 


‘I start afresh from the point that you have looked into 
Philosophy to find the answer to the riddle of the Universe. 
Some modern non-Christian philosophers do try to give 
it. They have helped you here and there; but they don’t 
satisfy you with a system and first principles. Scholastic 
philosophy does not try. It refuses to try. It asserts that 
it cannot. You were disappointed in it, because you 
looked into it for what it professes not to give. But theology 
does give the answer, and that is why Scholastic philo- 
sophy refuses to give it, but only prepares the way.’! 
This is of obvious importance. A man’s philosophy is 

often described as his general view of the world, the total 
synthesis to which, explicitly or implicitly, he refers his 
specific opinions and items of detailed knowledge. In this 
sense a dogmatic Christian, a Catholic or one who approxi- 
mates to Catholicism, is not content with a philosophy ; 
he rejects the claim of philosophy to provide a complete 
view of the world. He has a theology as well. He does not 
1 The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman, 2nd. ed. 1935, pp. 191-2 
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think that pure reason can give a final answer to questions | 
about the meaning of the world and human destiny ; he : 
relies upon a divine word and looks to theology to make : 
plain to him what he really is and what he is to be. 

Hence it is objectionable to speak of the Catholic view ° 
of the world as Catholic philosophy, because it is more : 
than a philosophy. If we use philosophy in its proper sense : 
as the most general of the sciences of pure reason, we can | 
distinguish philosophical theories which are compatible : 
with the Christian faith from those which are incompatible : 
with it. Among those which are compatible we can discern 
an order according to which they harmonize with the 
faith, some having little or no connexion with it and 
others contributing directly to its rational preamble and 
speculative interpretation. The latter kind of philosophy, — 
developed by Christian thinkers with the deliberate 
intention of forming an integral part of the Christian out- 
look on the world, it would be pedantic to refuse to 
describe as Christian philosophy, but there are still two 
reserves to.be made. In the first place, such a philosophy, 
as philosophy, is not dependent upon Christianity, and, 
secondly, as held by Christians, it does not claim the 
rounded completeness which is sometimes asserted by 
non-Christian philosophy. 

Thus the tendency of the Catholic judgment upon the 
history of philosophy becomes intelligible. No one blames 
the ancients for not taking Christianity into account, 
because in their time Christianity did not exist. Nor are 
we tempted nowadays to emulate some of the early 
Fathers and to suppose that the Greeks must somehow 
have derived their wisdom from the Jews ; we honour 
their achievement as a triumph of human reason. Then, 
after the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, we 
joyfully watch human reason adapting itself to the new 
truth and fulfilling new tasks. All the more for the long 
postponement of the dark centuries, we greet the achieve- 
ment of the age of Aquinas, Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. 
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Here at last we find a way of philosophical thinking which 
is in full harmony with faith, and philosophy itself rises 
to its complete metaphysical stature when performing the 
tasks to which faith invites it. 

With this background the new separation of philosophy 
and theology in modern times cannot but appear, as indeed 
it is, a perversity. Even perversities, however, can and 
should be made historically intelligible. Let us see how 
the split came about, taking as much blame to ourselves 

as we fairly can. At the beginning of the Renaissance 
scholasticism is acknowledged to have been in a state of 
decadence, and even the revival of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries did little more than put new life 
into old forms of words and old ways of thinking ; it had 
not the vigour to tackle new problems and to evolve new 
methods of approach. Heaven knows that tenacity in 
preserving the conquests of the past is a quality of funda- 
mental importance, but a sound conservatism, while 
declining to solve again questions which have already been 
solved, should be ready to recognize the existence of new 
questions and to cast about for. the best means of dealing 
~ with them. The merely static conservatism of the later 
- Scholastics did little harm when it was confronted only 
with the antiquarian revivals and the fantastic con- 
structions of Renaissance philosophy, but it was not blame- 
less in persisting in face of the new physics of Galileo and 
the new philosophy of Descartes. 

Moreover the Middle Ages had seen the flowering of a 
speculative theology which was an application of scholastic 
philosophy to the doctrines of the Christian faith. Some 
of the terms employed by mediaeval philosophers had, 
indeed, been adopted in the solemn definitions of the 
Church. This does not, of course, imply any consecration 
of the scholastic systems as systems ; while the Church 
defines philosophical propositions to be true, when they 
are necessary to the safeguarding of the deposit of faith, 
she does not define philosophical systems to be true. 
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Nevertheless it would henceforward be a fact, as it is 
a fact now, that no one can get on really intimate terms 
with Catholic theology without doing justice to the positive 
achievements of mediaeval philosophy. The isolation 
of later scholasticism from contemporary movements of 
thought involved a corresponding isolation of theology. 
When we turn our attention to the new movements of 
thought, we must not forget that half Europe had turned 
Protestant. It is evident that little in the way of philosophy 
could be expected from the pure individualistic Protes- 
tantism of the Bible alone, for, as Catholic apologists have 
often pointed out, a lifetime is scarcely long enough for 
each individual to search the Scriptures in order to elicit 
private religion, and certainly there would be no time 
left over for philosophy. In modern times, when respect 
for the Bible as the touchstone of religious truth has faded 
and Protestantism lingers on mainly as an emotional 
attitude, this attitude, being essentially emotional, is com- 
patible with almost any philosophy or none. Even in 
circles in which some traces remained of what the 
Christian Church had originally been, as in the state church 
of England, the resulting ambiguous position demanded 
an ambiguous philosophy, and Anglicanism has, in fact, 
always been more at home with a romanticized version 
of Platonism than with the clearcut Aristotelianism of 
the Scholastics, and has carried the cult of vagueness to a 
degree which, to the Catholic mind, appears simply 
grotesque. May it not be remarked in passing that the 
type of objection made even by high churchmen to 
Catholic theology often turns out to be not really an 
objection to our specific doctrines but rather an objection 
to our having precise formulations of doctrine at all ? 
At any rate we may conclude, in general, that a virile 
harmony of philosophy and theology is not to be expected 
from Protestantism. . 
Apart from Protestantism, however, the tendency of 
philosophy and the sciences to diverge from theology 
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manifested itself at once. Galileo is the typical represen- 


tative of the new physics, both in his extraordinary per- 


spicacity in his own domain and in his disregard of the 
claims of other methods and branches of knowledge. His 
controversies and final condemnation, although ostensibly, 
of course, concerned with a theological point, indicate 
the clash between two conceptions of how we know 
the material world, each of which we can now see, long 
after the event, to have been partly right and _ partly 
wrong. The scholastics were right in asserting the 
necessity of a natural philosophy or cosmology, but wrong 
in thinking that it was a sufficient instrument for dealing 
with all physical questions and that they could safely 
neglect experimental and mathematical physics ; Galileo 
was right in foreseeing the immense conquests which the 
new physics would be able to make, but wrong in thinking 
that they would supersede a philosophical view of the 
material world. The notion of a distinction between 
natural philosophy and the physical sciences was, how- 
ever, foreign to the seventeenth century ; both scholastic 
cosmology and the new sciences claimed to be the sole 
physics and natural philosophy. In the event scholastic 
cosmology, remaining static, ceased to exert any influence, 
and the modern physical sciences grew up without any 
definite philosophy at the back of them. One thinker of 
considerable ability, the Jesuit Boscovich in the eighteenth 
century, made an attempt to bridge the gap, but he was 
an isolated figure. At the present day we are painfully 
aware, through the inability of physicists to give an inter- 
pretation of their conclusions in terms of reality and 
through the scratch philosophies adopted by scientists 
like Eddington and Jeans in order to satisfy the need, that 
the physical sciences cannot dispense with a philosophy of 
nature. Nevertheless it cannot yet be said that the points 
of contact between the revived scholastic cosmology and 
the modern sciences are sufficiently numerous or well 
explored. 
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Turning to the central problems of philosophy, we find | 
in Descartes a Catholic philosopher whose Catholicism | 
had very little to do with his philosophy. This is a new — 
thing. Not only is there a majestic harmony of philosophy — 
and theology in the Middle Ages but, with men like 
Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas, we feel that their being — 
philosophers helped them to.be saints. Descartes was not 
a saint anyway, although the sincerity of his Catholicism is 
not to be doubted, and there is nothing in his philosophy 
which could be supposed to minister to sanctity. No doubt 
the atmosphere of the counter-reformation was not sym- 
pathetic to lay theologians ; there had been too many of 
them associated with the new heresies. In the early 
seventeenth century an offer of assistance from even, shall 
we say, a contemporary Mr Sheed would have been 
greeted with some suspicion by the professional theo- 
logians ; learned Dominicans and Jesuits and doctors of 
the Sorbonne would have searched for heresies with eagle 
eye. In retrospect this exclusive professionalism appears 
as a weakness of the modern Church, which we are now 
_seeking to overcome by stimulating among the laity 
Catholic thought as well as Catholic action, but it is 
historically intelligible enough after the shocks of the 
sixteenth century. At any rate Descartes himself did not 
venture to be a lay theologian, and the one specific 
application of Cartesianism to theology in a new inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of transubstantiation did not 
turn out to be acceptable. 

It is not unnatural, therefore, that the movement of 
thought initiated by Descartes had, as far as our present 
subject is concerned, two modes of development. On 
the one hand, Malebranche is the most prominent example 
of a thinker who produced a system based upon Descartes 
but more consciously related to Catholic tradition. The 
merits of Malebranche are, perhaps, greater than his place 
in histories of philosophy would suggest. Being outside 
the scholastic tradition, he is not much regarded by 
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Catholics, and, as a Christian and a Catholic, he is equally 
neglected by the other side. While his main theories are 
unacceptable, he is historically important, and one cannot 
help respecting him while disagreeing with him. 

On the other hand, Spinoza represents a philosophy 
derived from Descartes but entirely independent of any 
religious tradition, whether Jewish or Christian. That is 
the historical moment of Spinoza: here, for the first 
time since the Middle Ages, apart from the hazy specula- 
tions of Giordano Bruno, we have a close-knit and fully 
worked-out philosophy which is a closed system exclusive 
of any sort of revealed theology. Spinoza’s God is the 
totality of being seen under the aspect of rigid mechanistic 
determinism, and this God communicates himself in no 
other way save as the vision of an ever fuller interpretation 
of the things of experience, natura naturata, in terms of 
ineluctable law, natura naturans. Although Spinoza assigned 
to this vision some of the attributes of the God of the Old 
Testament upon which he had been reared, this is the 
God neither of the Old Testament nor the New ; in plain 
prose it is not a God at all but an ideal of human under- 
standing. Spinoza, amiable and disinterested as he was, 
was the intellect-inebriated man rather than the God- 
inebriated man as Novalis described him. 

Henceforward philosophers of the type of Spinoza were 
to multiply and those of the type of Malebranche were to 
diminish. Among the great names Leibniz is the last to 
retain a full awareness of the original unity of European 
thought, to seek to relate his speculations to the scholastic 
synthesis, and to long for a return of Christian unity. 
In our own islands Bishop Berkeley, much influenced by 
Malebranche, made a highly individual effort to harness 
the new philosophy to Christian ends. Here, indeed, the 
very flabbiness of Protestant theology made the issue less 
clear and enabled compromises to persist longer. It was 
Reid, a minister of the Scottish Kirk, who inaugurated 
the most confident and positive attempt hitherto seen to 
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deal with the epistemological difficulties which had 
accumulated from Descartes to Hume, but his theory of ' 
knowledge had nothing to do with his presumably purely 
scriptural, where not Calvinistic, theology. Down to the 
present day well-meaning fellow-countrymen dignify with 
the Christian name pbints of view which, however justi- 
fied, have no specific kinship with what our Lord came 
down on earth to teach mankind, and thereby save them- 
selves from recognizing that their hearts, if not their 
heads, endeavour to be in two places at once. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent, away from I’ Angleterre 
brumeuse, the issues appeared in much clearer definition. 
The idealistic systems, on the whole, claimed to incorpor- 
ate into a philosophy all that was held to be permanently 
valid in Christian belief, while the materialistic systems 
proclaimed themselves openly in opposition to Chris- 
tianity. One materialistic system, the Marxist, deserves 
much more than a perfunctory paragraph in a history of 
philosophy ; whatever one may think of its logical status, 
it has influenced a greater number of human beings than 
any other modern system of thought, and anyone desirous 
of understanding the contemporary mind must take it 
with appropriate seriousness. It represents, after all, the 
full consequence of presuppositions which are tacitly 
accepted by many who would not dream of calling them- 
selves Marxists. 

At the present day symmetrical intellectual systems, 
apart from Marxism, are not much in fashion ; the 
existentialism which appears to be sweeping the Continent 
is a glorification of the feelings at the expense of the 
intellect. Logical positivism, which still has so much 
influence in this country, is, in its full form, an attempt 
to prove that what has hitherto been regarded as philo- 
sophy is mostly nonsense ; it should be admitted, of 
course, that the employment of the technique of logical 
positivism is often an instance of protective mimicry 
under cover of which philosophers go on discussing inmore 
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fashionable terms exactly the same questions as before. 
But there is little, so far, to suggest that the failure of 
modern philosophy is leading more than a small minori 
to reconsider the claims of mediaeval and Catholic philo- 
sophical thinking. While the average man, and even the 
average philosopher, pins vague hopes to the sciences, 
there is a vacuum where metaphysics used to be. The 
situation was poignantly expressed by Lewis Nettleship 
in a letter to T. H. Green written more than seventy 
years ago. 


‘This is one of the things that seem to make modern 
life so hard—that whilst the voice of all the ages dins 
into one’s ears that we are nearer to God than our 
fathers, that the world is fuller of divinity than ever, 
that the truth and goodness and beauty which is our 
heritage can afford to smile at the heritages of past 
times, yet this sense of fullness and divineness has to 
live in an atmosphere from which God seems to have 
been gradually eliminated, has to find its expression in 
forms which falsify it. It is as if one said to a man who 
had been living in the hole of Calcutta, ‘“Now we have 
got a vacuum, and you may breathe freely’’.”! 


Although we may smile at Nettleship’s lingering belief 
in the inevitability of progress, the débdcle of philosophy 
which he describes, and which is more evident in our own 
day than it was in his, should not surprise us. Philosophy 
is the product of natural reason, but, in the world as it 
actually exists, man is made for the supernatural, and, 
when he rejects or neglects the supernatural, he need not 
expect that his natural activities should be unaffected. 
He is now reaping the consequences of that movement, 
first away from the Church, and then away from Chris- 
tianity altogether, which began in the sixteenth century. 


1 Philosophical Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, 2nd ed. 1901, p. 53. 
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All this is amply sufficient to explain the apparent harsh- 
ness of the conventional Catholic judgment upon the 
history of modern philosophy. Now we must turn to the 
other side and make clear that we have not done our whole 
duty by uttering a condemnation ; we have something 
positive to do also. For modern philosophy has provided us 
with genuinely new fields to explore and genuinely new 
questions to answer. 

First and foremost, to the present writer’s mind, come 
the problems which belong to the criticism of experience, 
the evaluation of the logical status of commonsense beliefs 
about the external worldand other minds. Here the pioneer 
was Descartes, but the most important contributions 
have since come from philosophers writing in English. 
The real merits of our own modern thinkers have been 
most engagingly stated by Lord Keynes, when he speaks 
of ‘the English tradition of Locke and Berkeley and 
Hume, of Mill and Sidgwick, who, in spite of their 
divergencies of doctrine, are united in a preference for 
what is matter of fact, and have conceived their subject 
as a branch rather of science than of the creative imagina- 
tion, prose writers, hoping to be understood’.! In Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume the difficulties gradually become more 
acute ;_ the Scottish school, with Reid, Stewart and 
Hamilton, make an effort towards their solution which, 
although certainly not final and complete, deserves, both 
in general and in detail, a much more positive considera- 
tion than it usually receives. In our own day the writers 
who derive their inspiration from G. E. Moore have once 
again tackled these questions with admirable persistence 
although with limited success. The scholastic revival has 
hitherto offered little in this field ; its most original 
epistemologists, like Rousselot and Maréchal, have been 
essentially more Platonic than Aristotelian, and have tried 
to vindicate the intellect at the expense of the senses 

1J. M. Keynes : Treatise on Probability, Preface. 
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rather than upon a solid basis of perception of particular 
fact. This is a sphere in which a philosophy of Aristotelian 
inspiration should have a great deal more to say. 

Many other questions equally deserve our attention. 
The philosophy of history was inaugurated by a Catholic 
thinker, Giambattista Vico, but it has since been allowed 
to become a preserve of Hegelians and Marxists. There 
have been significant developments in formal logic and in 
the philosophy of mathematics. Contemporary physical 
theories clamour for a reasonable philosophical interpreta- 
tion. Psychologists have amassed quantities of facts and have 
put forward semi-mythical theories which it is the proper 
function of the philosopher to criticize and to evaluate. 

A difference of approach has been a main reason why 
we have been slow to appreciate these new needs and to 
endeavour to satisfy them. Although philosophy is logi- 
cally prior to theology, one who is brought up as a 
Catholic has, through his developing appreciation of the 
claims of a teaching Church, a point of view which is 
primarily theological. He is already, we may say, upon the 
surface, and he has a view of the heavens. When he is 
called upon to study philosophy, he is asked to dig down 
and to expose the hitherto unacknowledged foundations 
of his conception of things. If he responds with some 
degree of good will, he begins his excavations and hears 
far below him the tappings of a subterranean race of miners 
who have not yet reached the surface and do not even 
know where the surface is. He is inclined to feel that 
this is an altogether different race of men with whom he 
has nothing in common, and that their insistence upon 
pursuing an underground movement is just perversity. 

The image is probably clear enough. The Catholic 
begins with an integrated view of the world based upon 
God’s word as proclaimed by the Church and as formu- 
lated by the centuries of Christian thinking. His detailed 
studies are related to an already given unity. However 
far he proceeds in the analysis of particular questions, he 
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always has at the back of his mind the need for a final 
synthesis. Even when we are dealing with the same 

roblems as other philosophers and are making use of their 
methods and results, this difference of spirit remains 
noticeable. In the great period of philosophical thinking 
by Catholics, among the mediaeval Scholastics, this spirit 
of synthesis, of relating everything together and presenting 
a whole even though the details might be incomplete, was 
obviously a dominant characteristic. 

The contemporary non-Catholic philosopher usually has 
a quite different scope and manner of procedure. The 
hope of a satisfactory synthesis seems to him chimerical. 
He takes some question which commands his interest and 
offers a tentative and incomplete analysis. Sometimes he 
ventures a probable opinion at the end ; sometimes he is 
content to have expressed the question a little more 
clearly and to have made the difficulties a little more 
evident. The pages of philosophical periodicals are full of 
articles which verify this description. 

The Catholic is apt to be impatient. Incomplete as our 
knowledge is, we yet know something, and this tendency 
to reduce philosophy to a collection of difficulties alle- 
viated by a few pale probabilities seems to him an intoler- 
able dilettantism. If that is modern philosophy, he says, 
let us leave it alone and entrench ourselves in the fortress 
which St Thomas Aquinas built for us. 

But St Thomas did not merely build a fortress ; he 
conquered a territory, and there are new lands outside it 
for his successors to conquer. If modern philosophers have 
asked questions which the mediaeval Scholastics did not 
ask, that is no reason why the modern Scholastic should 
not ask them and answer them. Leo XIII did not call for a 
merely antiquarian revival of Thomism but for nova et 
vetera. Both for the living development of scholastic philo- 
sophy itself and for the sake of those outside the school, 
it is our business to take account of the new as well as to 
preserve the old. 
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It is not suggested that these things have never been 
said or done before. The scholastic revival, especially at 
Louvain but not only there, had made real efforts to cope 
with what has happened in philosophy since Descartes. 
Nevertheless we should candidly admit that what has been 
done is not yet enough. There are still far too many 
expositions of scholastic philosophy which seem to have 
been written by some ghost returned from the sixteenth 
century. And how much have we done here in England 
either to put forward the claims of mediaeval philosophy 
in terms which a modern philosopher can understand or 
to show that the problems of a later age can be tackled 
and even solved in harmony with it ? One can only answer 
in an echo of the comment upon a certain hymnal : And 


I keep singing in my heart, Inadequate, inadequate. 


IV 
Having appreciated these needs and voiced these mild 


- complaints, we must go on to ask ourselves how we may 
_ best overcome the complaints and fulfil the needs. Here 


a plea may be introduced for a greater emphasis on history 
in our teaching of philosophy. The harassed lecturer may 
want to object at once that he has all too little time to put 
over philosophy itself without adding to his complexities 
by going into all the vagaries of its history. There can be 
no question of wanting to turn our philosophy course into 
a mere account of the history of ideas, but it is worth 
considering whether philosophy itself would not be better 
understood if its problems were presented more explicitly 
in the light of their history. 

We certainly cannot afford to be complacent about the 
present results of our teaching of philosophy. It is true 
that we do not expect all our students to become philo- 
sophers in the full sense of the word, nor are they taught 
philosophy primarily with the intention of making them 
do so. The majority of ordinands have more practical ends 
in view, and no doubt it is right that they should. Never- 
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theless we do not put them through the two or three 
years of philosophy merely as a trial of their patience ; 
we hope that they will indeed learn some philosophy 
which will be useful to them both as philosophy and in its 
application to theology. Others are better qualified to 
judge whether this modest hope is accomplished, but the 
present writer has a suspicion that the accomplishment is 
a good deal more modest even than the hope. 

General agreement may be expected for the two pro- 
positions that a measure of philosophy should be of 
interest to any man of that degree of mental cultivation 
which we ought to suppose in the clergy and that philo- 
sophy, on account of its extreme abstractness, is the most 
difficult of all subjects to grasp. The problem of teaching 


philosophy is, therefore, to overcome the difficulty of its” 


abstractness in order that its intrinsic interest may become 
accessible. Here the answer seems to be given by history. 
The history of thought provides that addition of concrete- 
ness and intelligibility which brings it to life for the 
neophyte. 

Our own scholastic tradition is much more readily 
understood if it is related to the history of mediaeval 
thought and the personalities of mediaeval thinkers, and 
the earlier products of the Greek genius equally demand 
historical elucidation. An initiation into the history of 
modern philosophy has the special value of enabling us to 
see the modern non-Catholic mind from inside. That, 
after all, is an exceedingly important thing for our students 
to bcome able to do. Abstract philosophy, it is true, is not 
the whole explanation of the outlook of any age, but it is 
also true both that philosophers tend to make explicit the 
common presuppositions of their period and that elements 
of academic philosophy itself often seep through into the 
minds of men who are quite unaware of their origin. 

If some understanding of the history of thought is thus 
valuable to even the elementary student of philosophy, it 
is essential to the working philosopher. How, we may 
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ask, does one become a philosopher ? Not by assimilating 
predigested second-hand accounts of what philosophers 
have thought and said, but by entering into the minds of 
the great philosophers themselves. The method of philo- 
sophy is not one of external observation and experiment 
which can be described in visible and tangible terms ; it 
is rather a special insight and aptitude for abstract thinking 
which makes the original philosopher. It is only by 
watching the philosopher at work that we can catch his 
_ peculiar turn of mind. Plato, as we all know, thought that 
the infection could be caught only by word of mouth, but 
fortunately, since a first-rate performing philosopher, in 
Mr John Wisdom’s phrase, one who performs philosophical 
antics in front of his students,! may not be available, it 
can otherwise be caught also through the printed word. 

The philosopher knows that, although philosophical 
truth is independent of history, the accidents of history 
and personality affect directions of interest and methods 
of approach. He realizes that he will not fully understand 
any question until he has discovered how and why it was 
raised and by what interaction of minds it took its final 
shape. He realizes that he will not understand what other 
philosophers are doing in his own day unless he examines 
the antecedents which have made them what they are and 
have brought them to discuss the problems which they 
discuss in the way in which they discuss them. Hence he 
appreciates that, if he is to have anything to say to his 
contemporaries, he must be fully acquainted with the 
recent vicissitudes of philosophy. 

A philosopher who is a Catholic will certainly want to 
heal those characteristic wounds of the modern mind 
which are of a philosophical kind although they are borne 
by many who are not philosophers. He will want to know | 
how to cope with the widespread feeling that the quest for 
objective certainty on great issues is hopeless, and that we 
must content ourselves with probable opinions and 


1 John Wisdom : Problems of Mind and Matter, p. 2. 
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emotive convictions. He will want to dispel the vague 
materialism which today serves as the average man’s 
working philosophy, the notion that only the material 
world is fundamentally real and that mind and spiritual 
values have somehow evolved from it and are dependent 
upon it. He will want to show the way from the modern 
ethic of crude immediate expediency to an ethic of per- 
manent principle based upon an adequate conception of 
human nature. He will want to overcome the general 
blindness to the proper type and validity of metaphysical 
thinking. If so, it will not be enough to recognize the 
symptoms of the disease. If he is going to cure it, he must 
know how it was brought about and why it is so deeply 
rooted in the modern mind ; he must, that is, have a wide 
knowledge of the history of modern thought. ; 

He will not, however, be content only to offer his 
services im those parts of philosophy which abut most 
nearly upon theology. He has to conquer the suspicion 
that scholastic philosophy is no more than an ingenious 
dialectic intended to beguile the mind into adopting a 
faith ; he has to show that it is philosophy in its own right 
and that the modern scholastic philosopher is equipped to 
deal with the new questions in all parts of philosophy which 
have accumulated since the Renaissance. Thus he will 
exhibit in practice the all-embracing character of Christian 
humanism and Christian civilization. 

We seem to have turned gradually from modern philo- 
sophy and the Catholic mind to a consideration of the 
Catholic philosopher and the modern mind. Whichever 
way we look at it, there is a task of correlation and intel- 
lectual intercourse which we ought to take seriously. 
The Catholic who is a philosopher has, not less in this age 
than in the past, his own proper contribution to make to 
the needs of mankind and to the life of Christ’s Church. 
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STUDIES IN TRADITIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY I-—PLATO 


By A. H. ARMSTRONG 


ye: purpose of this essay is to try to give a fairly 


complete and accurate account of Plato’s doctrine 

of man which will enable us to understand how far 
the later Platonic anthropology is a legitimate development 
of Plato’s own thought and to assess precisely the extent of 
Plato’s contribution to the anthropology of the Christian 
Fathers and the real nature of the differences between the 
Platonic and Christian doctrines of man, which are still 
very often misrepresented. The writer has no new dis- 
coveries or startlingly original interpretations of Plato’s 
words to offer. But the attempt to put together a reason- 
ably complete summary of what Plato has to say about the 
being of man and his proper activity and relations to 
other beings, and to compare it with the Christian picture 
of man, may lead to some enlightening results. 


A—-THE SOUL OF MAN 

To arrive at a true appreciation of Plato’s thought about 
man we must start from his doctrine of Soul rather than 
from the Form of Man. Whatever view we take of the 
extent to which Socrates had already arrived at the doc- 
trines which we know as Plato’s, there can be no doubt 
that he started from thinking about the soul of man. It 
is with the soul and its perfection, its accomplishment of 
the proper work for which the gods had put it into the 
world, that he is concerned. And this perfection, Socrates 
taught, is to be achieved by knowledge of universal moral 
truths, by answering the questions ‘What is Justice ?’ 
‘What is Courage ?’ and so on. If we look at the other 
source of Plato’s doctrine, the teaching of the Pytha- 
goreans, we find the same prominence of Soul. For the 
Pythagoreans it was a god, fallen and imprisoned in the 
body, which could purify itself and return to its former 
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state by contemplating the divine in the universe, the 
element of number. So we find that in the first Dialogues 
of Plato in which the Theory of Forms is fully expounded 
Plato’s main concern is with the soul and its perfection 
and the Forms which are most prominent are the moral 
Forms, the objectively existing moral perfections by 
knowledge of which the soul becomes perfect ; and with 
them the forms of universal perfections like ‘Beauty 
Itself’ and the mathematical Forms ; for in the Platonic- 
Pythagorean mind number and mathematical order are 
very closely bound up with beauty and goodness. The 
Theory of Forms seems to have started in Plato’s mind not 
as an attempt to provide a complete explanation of reality 
but as a search for the foundations in eternal truth and 
reality of the good life for man. 

Of all these earlier Dialogues in which the Theory of 
Forms first appears it is the Phaedo which has, deservedly, 
most impressed the minds of readers in all ages, and the 
teaching of the Phaedo is what many people mean by 
Platonism. In Phaedo 78B-81A we have the clearest and 
most memorable statement of Plato’s early way of looking 
at the relationship of Forms and Soul and the Status of the 
human soul in reality. The soul is here thought of as 
simple, absolutely incomposite (78c) because it is con- 
sidered only in its relation to the Forms ; the reasons 
which led Plato to work out his three-part psychology 
are not here taken into consideration. And it is asserted 
with the utmost emphasis that the human soul is akin to 
the Forms and belongs to the sphere of the divine and the 
eternal and not to the world of body and corporeal change 
which is not truly real at all. ‘ ‘“Consider then, Cebes’’, 
he said, ‘‘is the conclusion of all that we have said that 
the soul is most like the divine and immortal and intelli- 
gible and simple and indissoluble and that which is always 
in the same relation to itself, and the body is most like the 
human and mortal and multiform and unintelligible and 
dissoluble and that which is never in the same relation to 
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itself ?’’’ (80a-B). This remained Plato’s firm conviction, 
at least as regards the highest part of the soul, the intellect, 
throughout his life. Soul is by nature akin to the Forms ; 
it has its rightful place in the divine and eternal world of 
real being. This is the true meaning of the passage of the 
Sophist already referred to,! where it is strongly asserted 
that intelligence, life and soul have their place in real 
being. It must never be forgotten in stating Plato’s doc- 
trine of man that soul for him (or at least intellect) has 
this very special likeness and kinship to eternal reality. 

Soul in the Phaedo is placed in sharp opposition to body. 
Its association with body is thought of in the Pythagorean 
‘manner as a temporary and unnatural residence liable to 
bring pollution. Soul’s true home and natural activity is 
in the realm of the divine and the eternal. Here Plato’s 
thought underwent a most important development, which 
we shall next have to consider. 

Plato never at any stage in the development of his 
thought ceased to believe that the human soul is akin to 
the Divine and is a rightful inhabitant of the transcendent 
spiritual world, the world of gods and Forms. But what 
he came to see clearly and state with increasing emphasis 
was that Soul, all soul, human and divine, has also a 
function to perform in the material world, the world 
perceived by the senses ; that body depends absolutely 
on soul which forms, rules and moves it. Soul is by its 
essential nature ordered to two worlds, not only to one. 
It is an intermediary, a link between them. Though it is 
still a rightful inhabitant of the spiritual world, the body 
and the material world can no longer be thought of as 
utterly alien and hostile to it. And in working out this 
doctrine of Soul as intermediary Plato was led to an 
important modification of his thought about the relation 
of Soul to Forms. 

The first way in which Plato expresses his belief that 
Soul has something in its essential nature which links it to 


the world of body is by his celebrated three-part psycho- 


1 248E-249A. See Cornford’s Commentary ad loc. 
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logy. This is fully expounded in the Republic (43 5A-441C) : 
but for our present purpose, which is to determine pre- 
cisely what Plato thought about the status of the human 
soul in reality, the most interesting developments are to 
be found in the Phaedrus. Here we find first of all a new 
proof of the immortality of the soul!, the famous one from 
the necessity of a self-mover which is source of motion to 
everything not self-moved, which Cicero translated in the 
‘Somnium Scipionis’ and from which Aristotle by a 
further development according to the principles of his 
own philosophy arrived at his conception of the Unmoved 
Mover. This proof replaces that in the Phaedo from the 
simplicity and consequent natural indissolubility of the 
soul. Plato maintains that the tripartite soul is or should 
be a unity in a very real sense, but it is a unity in multi- 
plicity, a whole of parts, Eva yevopevoy éx moddGv, brought 
about when justice harmonizes its three yévn, the 
rational, the emotional or spirited, and the appetitive? ; 
so the Phaedo proof can hardly any longer apply. Further, 
the conclusion of the Phaedo proof would seem to be that. - 
individual human souls are eternal in their own right in - 
precisely the same way as the Forms : but Plato’s later 
thought is that particular souls, divine and human, are not 
eternal like the Forms but everlasting like the body of the 
cosmos as a whole (dvddeOporv, NOt aidvov).3 

In the passage of the Laws just referred to soul and body 
are very Closely correlated, and this is characteristic of 
the whole phase of Plato’s thought which begins with the 
Phaedrus proof of immortality from the necessity of a 
self-mover. This proof is the foundation of the theology of 
the later dialogues, above all the Timaeus and the Laws. 
And the very manner in which it is stated, indeed the fact 
that Plato thought of this particular proof at all, shows 
that he is now thinking of Soul as ordered to body just as 
much as to the Forms, to the world of change and time 


as much as to that of eternal Being. If we make a further 
1 245A-246C. 
2 Republic 443 D-E. 
3 Laws 904A B. Timaeus 41A B, 
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examination of the Phaedrus and of those passages in later 
dialogues which confirm or develop lines of thought 
suggested in it, we shall find that this ordering to body 
involves (i) that soul in general and individual souls, 
divine and human, are always connected and concerned 
with body. They never retire altogether to a state of 
transcendent detachment from the corporeal world. 
(ii) That Soul is still of course regarded as akin to and 
hence with the power of contemplating the Forms : this 
is essential to the whole doctrine, for it is on Soul’s 
rational contemplation that its whole power of right action, 
of moving and ruling body wisely and well, depends : 
but it is not now thought of as co-equal with the Forms. 
It is still an essential part of the world of real being,! but 
it is now subordinated to the Forms and is the link between 
them and the world of body and change. Instead of two 
sharply separated worlds we have a continuous hierarchy. 
Plotinus’s.thought about Soul is here the best commentary 
on and development of Plato’s. 

The first point is clearly made at Phaedrus 246B, wuxh 
Tdoa tavTds émyseheitar Tou dyuxou...... tehéa pév ouv odca Kat 
énrepwpévy, peTewpoTroper Te Kal mdvta Tov Kdcpoy SioiKer * (the 
perfect soul too has charge of the unsouled and directs the 
physical universe, but from aloft, in the heavenly 
regions, and with a universal concern and outlook.) The 
development which follows, taken in its context, is 
very interesting. This context, it is true, is mythical. It 
is the famous myth or symbolic representation of the 
tripartite souls, divine and human, as charioteers (the 
reason) each with their two horses (the emotional and 
appetitive parts). And Plato says himself at 246c—and 
often repeats the same idea in different forms elsewhere— 
that when we speak of the gods ‘we are imagining’ 
mAdtropey otte iBovtes olre ikavas voroartes. None the less, 
when we find that the underlying ideas of the myth 
are in perfect accord with Plato’s thought elsewhere, in 
non-mythical as well as mythical passages, with the whole 

1 Sophist 248E-249A. 
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trend and content of his later theology, we are justified 
in taking them seriously as being something which he» 
meant seriously. Now in 246a (and throughout the myth) } 
the gods are represented as having the tripartite soul- - 
structure, the ‘two-horse chariot’ which is characteristic : 
of and only necessary to embodied souls : and Plato’s ; 
imaginative ‘definition’ of a god (246c-D) is ‘an immortal | 
living creature, having both a body and a soul, united for - 
all time’. The gods in question here, it is important to» 
note, are the star-gods or divine heavenly bodies.! This ; 
great myth, with its procession of the divinities round the: 
heavens with the souls in their train, is a magnificent : 
presentation of that astral theology which plays such a 
part in Plato’s Jater thought. 

The gods, the divine souls, then, are perpetually em- - 
bodied in celestial star-bodies.2 Human souls are also of 
course perpetually embodied, but they differ from divine : 
souls in that they can fall from their celestial embodiment : 
into earthly bodies—it is suggested here, by their own fault : 
or weakness (248c), the old Pythagorean doctrine, but : 
in the Republic and Timaeus earthly embodiment is a neces- - 
sity imposed by the law of the universe ; there is a: 
hesitation here which runs through the whole Platonic : 
tradition. But the only appropriate embodiment for all | 
soul, human as well as divine, the only state worthy of ' 
soul’s dignity and providing it with its proper material | 
correlative, remains celestial or astral embodiment. This : 
seems to be also the teaching of Timaeus 410-42D (a: 
passage which contains a clear reminiscence of the: 
Phaedrus), where human souls before embodiment on earth 
are distributed each to their own star, to which, if they 
live good lives, they will ultimately return. In this later | 

1 Robin shows this clearly in his admirable edition of the Phaedrus (Paris, 
‘Les Belles Lettres’ 1944) of which extensive use has been made in this article, 
Cf. especially pp. 132-4 of the Introduction. 

2 Later, Plato would prefer to say ‘stand perpetually in some relationship, 
we do not know and it does not much matter exactly what’ to celestial bodies 


(Laws 898E-899B). It is the same fundamental doctrine, that of Phaedrus 
246B, expressed with more philosophical caution. 
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doctrine the earthly, animal body, the cépa yiivov, 
remains just as much an inappropriate and unworthy 
residence for the soul as it was in the Phaedo : and the 
depreciation of the earthly body remains a permanent 
feature of later Platonism. But in the later doctrine the 
contrast is not between earthly embodiment and complete 
disembodiment but between earthly and astral embodi- 
ment—or at least permanent relation to a star-body. An 
elaborated form of this doctrine was taught by the post- 
_ Tamblichean Neo-Platonists,! and it seems to be in the 
background of St Gregory of Nyssa’s doctrine of the 
‘double creation’ with its depreciation of the animal body.? 

The second point, the subordination of Soul, even 
divine soul, to the Forms, is clearly implied in the whole 
picture of the ascent of the procession of gods to the 
Place above the Heavens to contemplate the Forms, and 
is explicitly stated at 249C Tpos dtomep Oeds Gv Oetos éotw : 
it is by applying himself to the Forms that a god is divine. 
The subordination of Soul to Forms seems too to be the 
teaching of the Timaeus. The Reality which lies behind 
the symbol of the Craftsman, the Universal Reason or 
Great Soul which forms and rules other souls and the 
physical universe, which Plato alludes to repeatedly in the . 
later dialogues but whose nature he never discusses, is 
certainly in his thought a most august and mysterious being 
exalted far above the gods and human souls which it forms 
(gods and men differ in degree and in their destiny in the . 
universe rather than in. kind). But it does not seem 
possible to identify it, on the evidence of what Plato says, 
with that still more unspeakably august Reality, the Form 
of the Good, the Sun of the Intelligible world, Source not 
only of the Intelligible but also of intelligence, and so 
ultimately of Soul.? It does not seem possible to make the 
Ruling Intelligence of the universe the source of the | 

1Cf. Proclus, Elements of Theology Prop. 207-209 and Appendix I in 
Dodds’s edition (Oxford 1933). 


2 De Hominis Opificio, ch. 16-18. 
3 Republic 508A sq. 
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Forms ; rather it is subordinated to them in that it con- 
templates them and is guided by them in its forming and 
ruling. And the Good is a Form, not a Soul. We seem to 
have two originative principles, not one, in the two 
orders of eternal being and everlasting intelligent motion, 
both distinguished by their goodness, both transcending 
human thought and to be spoken of with the utmost 
reverence and reserve! : one proceeds from and depends 
ontologically on the other, but Plato does not tell us how. 
He is very conscious that these highest divine realities lie 
beyond the scope of the human mind, and the reverence 
and reserve to which this consciousness leads him must 
always be taken into account in considering his theology. 

The doctrine of the Phaedrus myth which is to be taken 
least seriously is that of the immortality of all three parts 
of the soul. Plato may for a time have adopted it as an 
explanation of the way in which Soul is permanently 
ordered to body as well as to the Forms. But in the 
Timaeus he has definitely abandoned the ideas that the 
tripartite structure of soul is found in gods as well as men 
and that all three parts of the soul are immortal.? The 
World-Soul and the star-god-souls which are formed by 
the Craftsman are pure reason with no mention of emo- 
tional or appetitive parts (35a ff). The two lower parts 
of the human soul are made by the inferior gods, not by 
the Craftsman and are mortal : they are designed for and 
are only necessary during the soul’s embodiment in a 
mortal, earthly body (69c ff). The reason for this change 
(assuming that Plato did mean the doctrine of the Phaedrus 
myth seriously) is most probably that Plato had arrived at 
a more satisfactory account of the way in which soul is 
ordered to body as well as to the Forms. This is to be 
found in the account of the composition of the World- 

1 This corresponds with the passage of Letter II about the three Principles 
(the third being the World-Soul ?) 313£, and with the eds ryeuav and 
his Father of Letter VI, 323p (if these are really by Plato). 

2 For a different exegesis of the Timaeus which brings Phaedrus and Timaeus 


into harmony, but does not seem convincing to the present writer, see Robin's 
Phaedrus (Introduction, pp. 121-3). 
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Soul at 35a. It should be noted (i) that this is an account 
of the composition of intelligence, not of the making of a 
tripartite soul (see above); (ii) that all intelligences, both 
divine and human, are compounded of essentially the same 
mixture ; that used in the composition of human intelli- 
gences is however of a lower degree of purity (41D). 
Gods and men, that is, as always in Plato, differ in degree 
rather than in kind. Whether the intelligence of the 
Craftsman himself is composite in the same kind of way 
we have no means of telling. All that we can say is that 
on Plato’s own principles it ought to be, as he is the 
supreme intermediary between Forms and body. 

The true interpretation of this very difficult passage 
(454) was seen by Proclus,! who is followed by Corn- 
ford.? There is no space here for a detailed discussion of 
text and interpretation (for which see Cornford’s com- 
mentary). The essential for our purposes here is that 
the three ingredients of which soul is composed, oésia, 4 
Tautou ducts and 4 rod érépou pvors are each of them blended 
from the Existence, Sameness and Difference? of 
eternal, indivisible being (the Forms) and those of the 
divisible, changing world of bodies, and are thus inter- 
mediate between them: the Existence of soul is a third 
form of Existence intermediate between the Existence of 
Forms and the Existence of bodies ; and likewise its 
Sameness and Difference. Plato’s thought about Soul as 
intermediary between eternal being and the world of body 
has thus reached the final stage of its development. It is 
now intelligence, the highest rational part of the soul 
itself, which is of a character intermediate between Forms 
and body and akin to both so that it can operate in both 
worlds and think truly about both Forms and body 
(Timaeus 36E-37C) : a conclusion in complete accordance 
with the whole trend of Plato’s later thought. 


! In Timaeum, ad loc., especially Il 155 (Diehl). 
2 Plato’s Cosmology 59-66. , 
3 For an explanation of these see Cornford Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p.273 ff. 
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Would they somehow grope their way towards Him ? Would 
they find Him? And yet, after all, He is not far away from any 
one of us; it is in Him that we live and move and have our 
being (Acts xvii, 27). 


paration for the life of grace now finds common 

acceptance among theologians. To preface a work 
on grace with a treatment of the nature of the soul’s 
deeper properties is no longer to incur the suspicion of a 
modernist tendency. Here it must suffice to refer to 
The Desire of God! by Fr James, 0.F.M. 

God’s freedom in giving grace is not denied by the thesis 
of a natural desire for this gift. There remains, however, a 
precision to be made, and this not by re-working Fr 
James’s approach but by considering his problem in a more 
concrete form than that allowed him by the nature of his 
undertaking. Fr James has made an analysis of human 
desire and shown it to be asymptotic, and therefore ipso 
facto not exigent, in respect of its end. From this account 
the end, supremely desired, is seen nevertheless to remain 
free and transcendent in respect of the desire. The purpose 
of this article is to suggest that the fact of God’s freedom 
is not only reconcilable with that of man’s desire but gives 
to this desire its essential character. And this conclusion 
we shall seek to establish not so much by analysing the 
idea of desire as by examining the witness of mystics and 
of other writers who seem revelant to the problem. 

In the autobiography of a saint the part which seems to 
have a special hold on our attention is that which describes 
the immediate sequel to conversion. Here the soul’s sense 
of God’s mercy is most vividly reproduced, and to this 


l | {HE notion of the desire for God as nature’s pre- 


1 Cork University Press, 1939. 
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point the writer returns continually with expressions of 
gratitude and praise. ‘Oh, greatness of God, how few 
years and even days, perhaps, have elapsed since this soul 
thought of no one but herself’.! “Even days, perhaps. . . .’ 
The essential note is caught there. The new world, in 
which a different life is lived, is infinitely distant from the 
old ; yet in the first retrospect they are separated by a 
matter of days. In the old world, things seen and sensed 
in all their manifold beauty were considered only in 
_ relation to the self, and being thus tugged after the self 
in its restless to-and-fro movement ,appeared as unstable 
and left the soul empty. When, however, a life with a 
céntre outside itself becomes a practical reality, the whole 
furniture of experience is released from the tyranny 
of the ego and suddenly loses its restless aspect. The 
world has changed. It is now the setting for a pervading 
sense of tranquillity and permanence. This change is per- 
fectly expressed in Book ix of the Confessions which comes 
immediately after St Augustine’s conversion. ‘You are 
faithful to your promises, and You will repay Verecundus 
for his country house at Cassiciacum, where we rested 
in You from the world’s troubles, with the loveliness and 
eternal freshness of Your paradise.’ And ‘I now talked with 
You as friends talk, my glory and my riches and my sal- 
vation, my Lord God’. 

The world has changed. That is the sure conviction of 
the saints. But they are equally convinced that the new 
world is the only world. That which the soul has, as it 
were, stumbled upon is its deepest life, its whole life. 
If it seems to us peculiar that a being should come thus 
upon its fulfilment instead of working it out steadily from 
within, they are perfectly convinced, with the conviction 
of the experience itself, that it could not have happened 
in any other way. Of the new life they say, ‘there is 
nothing but this’. But they must add, ‘a few days ago 
there was nothing of this’. And in this last sentence they 


1St. Teresa, The Interior Castle, Fifth Mansions, Ch. 2 
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find, through a deep intuition of what has really happened 


to them, a stimulus to exaltation and gratitude which is 
painful. 

Of all spiritual writers it is St Teresa who gives us the 
classical expression of this gratitude. There is hardly a 
page of her writings in which it does not break forth, like 
a jubilus, from the theme with which she is actually 
concerned, She is imbued to the point of obsession with 
the realization that, underlying all her life, and all that life 
has come to mean for her, is a free act and unconditioned 
love. Yet it is St Teresa also who excels all writers in 
making the interior life inviting to beginners, because of 
her power to convince the reader that in pursuing this way 
the soul is pursuing its only substantial life. Thus to the 
appeal of self-surrender she adds the appeal of self-dis- 
covery. She is particularly attached to the phrase “entering 
into one’s self’: here, she says, ‘is an occupation sup- 
remely worth-while’. It is this sense of the endless 
resources within the soul which gives her the conception 
for her great work The Interior Castle. Her mind is par- 
ticularly apparent in the early chapters wherein she 
describes the Castle. ‘This palace has around it many 
rooms, and the same above, because the things of the soul 
have to be considered in their ftllness, breadth, and 
grandeur, without fear of exaggeration, beccuse the soul’s 
capacity is greater than we can imagine, and in its every 
part the light of the Sun, which is within the palace, is 
diffused’.! She talks of the unhappiness of souls who ‘do 
not consider that there is a world within themselves’. 
Again ‘Yes, truly, I see secrets in ourselves that often cause 
me to marvel, and how many more there must be !’ 

St Teresa’s unified vision of the life of prayer as the 
soul’s only substantial life and of the free election of God 
on which that life depends appears most vividly in her des- 
cription of acts of introversion. The double conception— 
on the one hand, the soul becoming suddenly itself, and — 


1 The Interior Castle, First Mansions, Ch. 2. 
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on the other the free act at its centre—becomes perfectly 
one. “The shepherd’s pipe has so much power that they 
(the powers of the soul) shake themselves free from the 
exterior things that had long captivated them, and they 
slip into the Castle. It seems to me that I have never 
described this favour as now’.! This unpremeditated quality 
in introversion she returns to again and again. On seven 
separate occasions in the course of the book she describes 
these moments of full consciousness as coming when least 
expected. The subtle splendours of the soul answer only 
to the subtlety of the shepherd’s pipe, to ‘the wind that 
bloweth where it will’. 

But the witness of the soul, in its deepest propensity, to 
the freedom of its Creator is brought out more clearly by 
a closer examination of the state of the newly converted, 
and to this we now proceed. We find that what we 
loosely referred to as ‘the sense of a changed world’ 
contains, as a principal constituent, an awakening of 
memory. Vague desires, which arose in connexion with 
certain incidents in the past, revive now in a more vivid 
form and are felt to have a substantial object. It will be 
useful to consider these desires as they occurred, yet also 
in the light of their ultimate substantiation. 

Of the experience to which we have just referred there 
is abundant evidence. Thus Charles de Foucald, newly 
converted, looked back to the impulse which drove him, 
as an unbeliever, into the desert (where he took the 
measurements that earned for him a decoration from the 
Societé Géographique !) The desire awakened by a strange 
land with a secret somehow entrusted to its inhabitants 
through their language and life becomes, with his conver- 
sion, something far more keenly felt. But the movement 
is retrogressive as well as progressive, a return to the 
original desire drawing out all its potentialities. We find 
the same note in the life of John Green Hanning the 
American Trappist. Conversion, for him, brought back 

1 Op. Cit. Fourth Mansions, Ch. 3. 
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the long night rides as a cowboy by the Rio Grande, alone 
under the stars. Again the irresistible impression, ‘what I 
now see was all there’. The reflexion is not merely ‘I ought 
to have seen then what I see now’, but ‘I did see then what 
I see now, yet nothing seemed to come of it’. And this 
brings us to the other important characteristic of the sense 
of connexion between conversion and its prelude. 

For if the soul experiences an intimate connexion 
between the two stages, it bears a witness equally emphatic 
that the conversion has not come out of the prelude. It is 
not the term of any working out of the latter, as though 
the initial desire were the basis for a logic of conversion. 
The moments of this nostalgia, which enter into most 
people’s lives, are strangely isolated in respect of the per- 
sonal history in which they occur. They do not (directly at 
least) initiate anything in that history. They occur, they 
are forgotten ; then, perhaps, there is conversion, and 
they are felt again more intensely. 

Further, this special inefficacy of the first desires is 
not due to any weakness in the latter. It is not that the 
experience in its beginning is too faint to have any effect 
and then reaches an intensity sufficient to project a crisis. 
On the contrary, these longings are always strong ; while 
they last, they are total. But their intensity is not the 
ordinary intensity which impels a man to the pursuit of an 
object. It is the failure to observe this disparity that has_ 
led to the false problem of exigence, the supposition that 
a natural desire for the vision of God would entail a right 
to that vision. This failure is to be attributed to a tendency 
to speculate apart both from the spiritual life and from 
the humane interest which is the concern of art and 
literature. For both these sciences know of a movement of 
desire that is strong and powerless. The latter field may 
well be said to be dominated by nostalgia, and an examina- 
tion of this field is essential to our purpose. 

As often as not an author will misconceive and mis- 
handle his original perception, making it the pretext for 
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self-indulgence. Indeed the essential nostalgia which we 
are considering is, of all perceptions, the most easily 
blurred. It cannot survive the slightest flavour of cliché 
in the description of it. There is a most suggestive treat- 
ment of this theme of nostalgia in its deepest implications 
in Mr C. S. Lewis’s preface to the new edition of The 
Pilgrim’s Regress. In it the author describes a keen sense of 
longing which arises for him in connexion with certain 
things. Now these things are clearly not the object of 
the longing ; often enough they are quite trivial. Nor, 
on the other hand, are they irrelevant in themselves, 
merely the way in which the stage happened to be set 
when the experience occurred. This can be seen from 
the fact that their peculiar potency, once indicated by the 
author, can to some extent be sensed by his readers. 
There is something objective present. Mr Lewis has been 
pointing out the difference between what is yearned for 
here and all other satisfactions ; he continues, ‘We 
can make a good marriage, but what has that to do with 
the unnameable something that pierces you like a rapier at 
the smell of a bonfire, the sound of wild duck flying over- 
head, the sight of cobwebs in the early morning in the late 
summer, or the sound of falling waves ?’ 

In the Quartets of Eliot, which cannot be understood 
apart from this special desire, we find constantly the 
theme of : 

‘Whisper of running streams and winter lightning, 

The wild thyme unseen and the wild strawberry, 

The laughter in the garden, echoed ecstasy’ .! 

Neither causal nor purely occasional, these objects seem 
to allow a sudden clarification in the soul. It will be 
observed, too, that they have a certain common quality. 
We might call it a bite or tang. Into the ordinary rhythm 
of experience they introduce a wild note that has some- 
thing solemn about it. The sound of wild duck—and one 
recalls the recurrence, throughout Eliot’s poetry, of the 


1 Four Quartets, Faber and Faber, p. 20. 
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cry of seagull and plover. The effect of this new note is to 
suggest a state of being that is infinitely far from the 
condition of which we are normally conscious. We become 
aware of a life that is properly ours, and the realization 
that it is ours brings with it an unbearable happiness. 

The latter phrase needs explanation. The adjective is 
intended to define and not to hyperbolize. For it seems 
to us that in this expression we have a tolerable formula 
for what is most interesting in literature (in painting 
there is the Constable landscape). In the art of Conrad, 
for instance, the sea and ships have an appeal that is more 
than romantic. They constitute a beyond-world, the 
desire to belong to which carries with it a sense of 
inability to receive the happiness which it offers. That 
special and most absorbing desire which responds to the 
call of life, not as a general concept but as a sudden 
suggestion, to an individual, of all that he seeks from life, 
is simultaneously a shrinking. This is the fundamental 
reason why an author, if he is to be interesting, must 
keep, in his delineation of ‘the great life’, a certain 
detachment ; not because the great life is an illusion, an 
escape, but because it is not something one can simply 
walk into. Its happiness is properly unbearable, and_ if 
the author makes it bearable he at once debases it (and 
so we have Hollywood’s ‘Rainbow Town’). In the short 
story ‘Youth’, for example, Conrad uses the device of a 
retired officer smiling at his youth, to prevent himself and 
the reader from wallowing in a perception which is, 
nevertheless, intensely exciting. 

This experience is falsified often enough by being 
regarded as a ‘poetic experience’, a reaction to ‘nature’ 
that is peculiar to a highly developed sensibility. On the 
contrary perhaps the more typical form of it is that which 
arises not in connexion with ‘nature’ but simply through 
memory. Some phase of a man’s past arises before him 
with an attraction that he can clearly distinguish from his 
meed of mere discontent with the present. In this past 
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phase of himself (it might be something as trivial as a 
cricket match) he sees himself in the ‘great life’. In what- 
ever form we analyse this ‘Sweet Desire’ (the expression 
is Mr Lewis’s) we find in it the same essential factors : 
the strong feeling in him who experiences it that this 
life disclosed to him for a moment is supremely for him, 
and the consequent sense of an unbearable happiness. In 
other words, the desire puts a strain on the soul which we 
have now to interpret. How are we to account for this 
fact: that the awareness of a possible possession so 
intimate as to make all other belongings seem external 
and unreal gives pain ? The pain, we shall argue, is the 
pain of gratitude brought to the limit of endurance when 
the soul realizes that what it most fully owns is unearned ; 
and not merely unearned, if this means, positively, 
‘given’, for a gift gratifies the giver and so leaves the 
receiver a sense of having conferred something. What 
we are seeking to understand now is beyond both the 
justice which pays what is due, and the generosity which 
gives what is not due: the love which is not gratified 
by anything in its term, and so is the only cause, the 
Creator, of that term. We cannot understand this uncaused 
love. It is the central theme of Scripture and the contem- 
plation of it therein can progress and never find completion. 
All we wish to show here is that the desire of God is 
essentially the reaction to this uncaused, this undesiring 
love ; that this reaction is the soul’s pain at sensing a 
possible happiness that is so irrevocably given as to be its 
own life, a destiny shaped in the very lineaments of its 
being. 

It is time to recall our original intention : that of 
showing the transcendence of God and the desire for 
God not as theoretically reconcilable merely, but as con- 
cretely harmonized. If this be our purpose, we should 
seek to establish our thesis by tracing, with an eye to case- 
history, the connexion between the first desires and the 
reception of grace. And this we are able to do once we 
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have as the centre of our picture the pressure on the soul 
of a love which it has not drawn. This secured, the problem 
takes on an unsuspected simplicity. 

We saw that conversion revives former desires, and 
that the soul sees its renewed condition as somehow 
anticipated in those desires. And we can see now that 
this sense of connexion is heightened by the consideration 
of art as the expression of nostalgia. All this is the purely 
psychological witness to an intimate connexion. Now we 
are able to give a metaphysical account of it : the basis in 
reality of the personal conviction. The two phases are 
united, we can now say, by the freedom of God’s love 
in respect of the soul. ; 

We have likened this free love to a pressure, and the 
image will serve provided that we are alive to its limitations 
(which will appear later). This pressure is the cause of 
the soul’s being and is destined to be either its happiness 
or its perpetual accusation. For the understanding of 
conversion we must have recourse directly to the pressure, 
which is the soul’s essential mystery. The previous 
desires, on the other hand, we may consider in terms of 
reaction to the pressure. The reaction is in time, the 
pressure is not in time : so that the effect of the pressure 
itself, when we are contemplating that effect, contem- 
plating the mystery, is to make the soul see its early 
reactions as reactions to the timeless pressure and so 
included in this total present moment. This method of 
double consideration, of the reaction when we are con- 
sidering the desire, and of the pressure itself when we are 
considering conversion, remembering the timelessness of 
the pressure, enables us to keep a simple unified view of 
God’s action on the soul without in any way imperilling 
the distinctions between nature and the supernatural. 

There is, it seems to us, an urgent need for keeping 
this direct conception of God as the supreme and single 
challenge to human consciousness in the interests of what 
might be called a supernatural metaphysic. It is, we believe, 
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the traditional conception. And the distinction between 
nature and the supernatural, much of the later treatment 
of which has tended to imply two separate orders in 
God’s action, was nevertheless founded precisely on what 
we have called the direct conception. Pére de Lubac, s.J., 
in his magnificent study Surnaturel has established this 

oint with a blending of historical sense and speculative 
insight which is deeply impressive. He shows how the 
term ‘supernatural’ arose, in contradiction to ‘natural’, 
to express God as the absolute end of human nature, 
required by nature so absolutely as not itself to require it in 
return. The Vision of God was ‘supernatural’ not in that 
it was not the only end of human nature, but in that the 
approach of human nature to that end was in no sense a 
drawing of the end into itself, Thus we find in St Thomas : 
‘ . .. pervenire ad divinam substantiam intelligendam, quod 
naturaliter omnes mentes desiderant’ (C.G. Lib. Ill, Cap. 51). 
As Pére de Lubac puts it, to say that the intellect is capax 
Dei does not mean that it can capter Dieu. If we speak of 
having a right to something we need, we can only do so 
on the basis of that thing’s need for us. Even when we ask 
someone for assistance which is not due, we inevitably 
place him in a new moral situation in which he owes it to 
his own nature not to stunt it by an act of refusal. In the 
case of God this basis in mutual need is wholly lacking. 
Or, in our language, His love is without desire. Being 
nature’s absolute end, He is its supernatural end. It will 
be seen that this account does not repose on a distinction 
between ‘God the author of nature’ and ‘God the author 
of grace’. This distinction, Pére de Lubac insists, finds no 
place in St Thomas. It arises with the tendency to consider 
nature’s relation to God in the abstract and nature’s 
desire for God on the analogy of other desires, a tendency 
that was the natural consequence of the divorce between 
speculation and the spiritual life. Considered on a par 
with desires which always have a certain domination with 
regard to their object, a natural desire for the Vision of 
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God would clearly call in question the latter’s gratuitous- 
ness. Hence arose the need to posit a supernatural order 
from which man’s nature—and its desires—could be in- 
sulated. As. Pere de Lubac sums up : “Tout le Christianisme 
revétait ainsi un caractére artificiel’. 

If his thesis is correct, we are not proposing any novelty 
in suggesting this supernatural metaphysic : at the centre 
of our picture, the mystery of love, agape, having no 
motive outside itself, giving being to the intellectual 
nature, and so exerting on that nature a pressure from 
within. To this pressure nature on its side can only react ; 
it cannot pursue the desire which arises in this reaction. 
It can only stand, powerless in this vision of a happiness 
which is its own, yet is not a consequence of anything in 
itself. 

‘The moments of happiness—not the sense of well-being 
Fruition, fulfilment, security or affection, 

Or even a very good dinner, but the sudden illumination— 
We had the experience but missed the meaning.”! 

These reactions are as it were flickerings of the truth, 
intermittent suggestions of the way in which the soul is 
meant to have its happiness. When the truth is made 
known, the flickerings become a fixed light. The light 
appears in these words of de Foucald, so suggestive of the 
transmutation of desire and conversion : ‘Heureux je le suis, 
car mon Bien-Aimé est bienheureux, immuablement bienheureux, 
et son bonheur m’inonde d’ une paix profonde.’ Creation is bene- 
ficent action whose term is not in its motive, the infinite 
energy of love without desire. In other words, it is the 
product of pure happiness, which belongs properly only 
to Him who creates. Before conversion the soul is at- 
tempting a sort of counter-existence on the basis of itself 
as an object of desire, living on the supposed desire for 
itself in other persons and even, by a kind of projection, 
in the things which surround it. Conversion turns it to its 
real existence, showing it to itself as not the object of 

1! Four Quartets, p. 28. 
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desire but the expression of Another’s happiness. So de 
- Foucald comes to see himself no longer as a source of 
happiness, his own or others, but as the free expression of 
the happiness of God. This profound psychological revolu- 
tion leads into the peace which Augustine found at the 
country house of Verecundus. It can only be understood 
as the clarification of the soul’s createdness by the ‘ Soleil 
des esprits.’ Coruscasti, splenduisti, et fugasti caecitatem meam. 

It may still be insisted, against the term ‘supernatural 
-metaphysic’, that the action of God in elevating is other 
than His action in creating. But it is too easily forgotten 
that this statement can only refer to the action as received 
in the soul, not as in God. In God there is only the one 
action, the absolute and free action from which the soul 
holds its being. Conversion is another effect of the same 
free action. The fact that before a certain point the soul 
was unconverted and that after that point it was in the 
state of grace does not contradict the singleness of God’s 
action, which is outside time. It is the soul’s relationship 
to this action which alters. 

This alteration, however, does not come from the soul. 
The idea of God’s action as an unchanging pressure, to 
which the soul’s attitude alters from one of reacting to one 
of receiving, is in danger of implying that it is the soul’s 
acceptance which makes the change. But, again, the danger 
is removed by looking directly at our object : the pressure 
of God’s transcendent action on the soul. Then we see that 
it is this action which causes the change in the soul by 
its very transcendence, by, in other words, the impossibility 
which it imposes on the soul of continuing as active, as 
acquisitive, as its old self, in relation to the desire which is 
excited within it. The change then derives neither from 
the soul nor from a new decision of God, but precisely 
from the transcendence, the unchangedness, of God’s 
creative action. 

The essence, then, of the doctrine of justification, that 
is, its basis in the free election of God, is found simply in 
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the freedom in which He stands in relation to what He 
creates, the freedom by which alone there can be creation. 
This freedom is the energy of His transcendence, a pressure 
in the depths of His creature. But the image of pressure 
must be continually referred to the actual transcendence 
which it represents, so that we may realize that its opera- 
tion of change is not a forcing (which ‘pressure’ might 
imply), but simply the situation which is in the soul as a 
result of transcendence : a situation of desire which the 
soul cannot develop, a history begun in it whose con- 
tinuation in terms of the career in which it is inserted is 
impossible because meaningless, a history which makes this 
career a dead-end in respect of itself. It is thus that the 
soul’s career receives the sentence of change—negatively, 
and from its essential situation. 

Thus the splendour of God’s free election is to be 
contemplated in the light of His creative detachment and 
immutability. The more we regard election in a different 
context from creation, the more we falsify it. This, surely, 
is the highest contemplation of the Saints, their essential 
source of gratitude : not wonder that God had chosen 
them, whereas he might not have done, but a vision of 
their. election in the immutability of God. This mystical 
nuance is caught perfectly by Feénélon in a sermon to a 
woman recently converted and about to be clothed as a 
nun : ‘Vous aimiez le mensonge, mais la Vérité vous aimait’. 

The mystics, by the very nature of their interest, have 
always maintained the direct and single view of God. 
We conclude with two quotations, one from St Teresa 
which explains itself-in the light of the foregoing, the 
other from St John of the Cross. The latter illustrates well 
the revival of natural desire in supernatural union. St 
John uses the images of desire for his poetry of union to 
form what might be called a transfigured romanticism. 
The middle stanza illustrates also the suspension imposed 
on the soul. 


‘I know of a person who had not yet arrived at the 
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knowledge that God is in all things by His presence, 


power, and essence, and after receiving from Him a grace 
of this kind she came to believe it so firmly that though a 
demi-savant, such as I have mentioned . . . told her that 
He is within us only by grace, she had already grasped the 
truth so well that she did not believe him, and she 
enquired of others who confirmed her belief, whereat she ' 
was greatly consoled.’ (Fifth Mansions, Ch. 1.) 


- Scattering a thousand graces, He passed through these 
groves in haste, 

And looking upon them as He went, left them by His 
lance alone clothed with beauty : 

And all those that serve relate to me a thousand graces 
of Thee, 

And all wound me the more. And something that they 
are stammering leaves me dying , .. . 

My beloved is the mountains, the solitary wooded 
valleys, 

The strange islands, the sonorous rivers, the whisper 
of the amorous breezes. . . . 


(Spiritual canticle. Stanza 1.) 


[P. de Lubac’s Surnaturel, referred to above, was reviewed 
in our January issue. In the same month review—articles 
of the book appeared in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique and 
Recherches de Science Religieuse. For an adverse comment, in 
a general account of the present critical phase of our 
theological thought, v. Theological Studies (American), 


March 1947, pp. 137-138]. 


NOTES ON A HISTORY OF 
BENEDICTINISM | 


By DOM THOMAS SYMONS 


E have had to wait a long time for the first two 
\ \ volumes of Dom Philibert Schmitz’s Histoire de 
l’Ordre de Saint Benoit, published at Maredsous 
in 1942. Here we have an important contribution to 
Benedictine literature ; and judging from the volumes 
before us—one or two more are to follow—we may sa 
that at last the history has been written that the late 
Abbot Butler wished for when he complained, many years 
ago, that there was not ‘in any language a general history 
of the Benedictines in two or three volumes’.! 

Dom Schmitz’s first volume covers the period from St 
Benedict to the year 1122 (Concordat of Worms). His- 
torically and constitutionally it gives us all that the latest 
scholarship has to say on the subject of the Founder 
himself, his Rule and its diffusion throughout Europe ; 
its varying fortunes in decline and reform. His second 
volume, covering the same period, deals with the whole 
range of Benedictine activity—economic, intellectual and 
artistic—and with Benedictine spirituality. 

Dom Schmitz modestly disclaims any definitive value 
for his work. His aim, he tells us, has been to provide, 
here and now, an historical survey of all that is known of 
Benedictine history, leaving it to others to control, 
rectify, polish and complete. This is all to the good ; for 
on the one hand we should have to wait for ever for the 
perfect history and on the other there is bound to be, ina 
work of such length and breadth, a certain amount of 
debatable matter. 

In this first article it is proposed to notice shortly Dom 
Schmitz’s account of Benedictinism in Anglo-Saxon 
England, paying special attention to the great reform of 
the tenth century and to the document, the Regularis 
Concordia, to which it gave birth. In a second article we 


1 Benedictine Monachism (2nd ed.), p. 353. 
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hope to conclude this portion of our review and to discuss 
Dom Schmitz’s Histoire de 1’ Ordre de St Benoit from a more 
general point of view. 


I 


Dom Schmitz’s sketch of the introduction of the 
Benedictine Rule into England and of its expansion there 
in the seventh and eighth centuries suffers inevitably from 
the compression of a broad subject within narrow limits. 
While it is true that the very bringing of the Faith to the 
heathen Anglo-Saxons by Benedictine monks would have 
gone hand in hand with the spread of the Rule of St 
Benedict, it might perhaps have been better if less had 
been said about ecclesiastical affairs in general and if there 
had been more insistence on the purely monastic side of 
things. We should have had a more definite and clear-cut 
idea of Benedictine monachism in England between the 
coming of St Augustine and the middle of the eighth 
century had we been given a complete summing up of all 
the available documentary evidence for the observance of 
the Rule of St Benedict at, say, Canterbury and in the 
south-east ; under Wilfred and Benedict Biscop in the 
north ; under Aldhelm, and in the Wessex monasteries, 
mentioned in the Life of Boniface, one of which, Nursling, 
should surely not have been overlooked in a work such 
as this. True, the activities of the founders of the monas- 
teries of SS. Peter and Paul at Canterbury, of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, of Ripon and Hexham have not been passed 
over ; but, as regards evidence, a great deal seems to have 
been taken for granted. This is noticeable also in the case 
of two lists of monasteries in which Westminster, Peter- 
borough, Evesham, Winchester, Abingdon and Gloucester 
appear as seventh, and St Albans, Tewkesbury, Wells, 
Winchcombe and Croyland as eighth century foundations ;! 
we look in vain for chapter and verse. Here, moreover, 
some small details need correction. Winchester cannot 


1 Pp. 48—49- 
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be claimed as Benedictine until the year 964 ; while the 
bishopric of Wells dates only from 909 and was not 
monastic. A statement! connecting St Aldhelm with the 
foundation or restoration of Glastonbury has, I think, no 
valid evidence to support it. Again, exception might be 
taken to Dom Schmitz’s view that ‘les premiers monastéres 
n étaient autres que la demeure méme de Ll évéque : celui-ci_ y con- 
tinuait sa vie réguliére, entouré de moines comme collaborateurs de 
son apostolat. C’est ce qui explique que dans la suite la plupart des 
cathédrales furent monastiques’ .* This is not clear. Whatever 
is meant, the impression given is that in England in the 
seventh century, as at a much later period, there was a 
considerable number of cathedral monasteries in which 
the Benedictine Rule was followed. So also, dealing with 
the reform of the tenth century, Dom Schmitz speaks of 
‘ce mouvement général de substitution des moines aux séculiers 
dans tous les chapitres importants’. But even at the close of| 
the tenth century we can point only to Winchester, 
Worcester, Sherborne and, perhaps, Canterbury as 
monastic cathedrals. The ‘mouvement général’ must be 
placed after the Conquest.* Indeed, Dom Schmitz himself 
writes quite correctly. of the introduction of Benedictine 
monks at Durham in the late twelfth century : ‘Ainsi une 
cinquiéme cathédrale s’ ajoutait aux quatres autres qui abritaient 
déja des bénédictins’ . 

We are however in general agreement with Dom 
Schmitz as regards most of his main conclusions ; as, for 
instance, when he writes that at the beginning of the eighth 
century the Rule of St Benedict was known in most of 
the Anglo-Saxon monasteries. It is often difficult to see 
the Benedictine wood for the Celtic trees ; but that 
Benedictine should have largely ousted Celtic monasticism 
is not surprising to anyone who compares the Rule of St 
Benedict with that of St Columban. Moreover, as Dom 
Schmitz points Out, acceptance of the Roman Rule inevit- 


erase 2P. 48. 3 Pearce 
4 Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, pp. 129 ff. 5 P. 202. 
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ably followed acceptance of the disciplinary practices of 
the Roman Church. He is right, too, in describing the 
monasticism introduced by St Augustine as at its highest 
level about the middle of the eighth century, and indeed 
as having attained to a fervour and influence unsurpassed 
by any body on Benedictines elsewhere. Nor does he forget 
the incomparable contributions made during this period 
by English monks to the spread of the Rule outside their 
own country. Thus the work of men such as Wilfred, 
Willibald, Willibrord and, above all, of Boniface receives 
full attention and recognition. 

But, long before it was out, that same eighth century was 
to see a widespread falling off in Benedictine monasticism. 
In some of the best pages of his work Dom Schmitz explains 
and discusses the causes which led to this on the Continent. 
Decline came somewhat later in this country; but it went 
further, and reform, or rather restoration, had to wait for 
more than a hundred years after St Benedict of Aniane 
had left his mark on Benedictinism abroad. Here, as else- 
where, the decay of monasticism can be put down not 
to any weakness inherent in the Benedictine system itself 
but to conditions and circumstances external to it over 
which it had no control ; above all to lay dominion over 
monasteries on the one hand and, on the other, the ravages 
of invasion. The former can be traced from the days of 
Venerable Bede—indeed from those of Benedict Biscop— 
right down to the middle of the tenth century. The Danish 
invasions began in the last decade of the eighth century 
and lasted off and on, with gathering intensity, until 
stemmed by Alfred at Ethandune in 878. Meanwhile con- 
tinental reforms, culminating in that of Benedict of Aniane 
early in the ninth century, seem never to have penetrated 
into this country. This is strange ; for Egbert of Wessex 
(809-36) had spent some time at Charlemagne’s court 
and must have known of what was being done for monas- 
ticism abroad. But if Egbert tried to do anything for the 
monastic life in his own kingdom of Wessex we know 
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nothing of it. Even Alfred’s attempts to improve matters 
bore little fruit ; and the tenth century opens with the 
Benedictine Rule well-nigh extinct in England. 

Dom Schmitz favours the view that of all the old 
English monasteries only Glastonbury survived, though 
evidently not as a Benedictine monastery. For, he says, 
Englishmen who felt the call to the monastic life lived 
as hermits amid the ruins of some old abbey, or went to 
some monastery overseas.! Here, I think, he is following 
Lingard ; in any case he is in good company, for some of 
our best authorities support the case for the utter dis- 
appearance of monasticism in England.* Later, however, he 
writes, rather inconsistently, “A I’aube du xe siécle, le 
monachisme en Angleterre n’a certes, pas disparu complétement’ . 
My own view on this subject is substantially in agreement 
with Dom Schmitz’s modified opinion ; but it has been 
expressed elsewhere‘ and need not be repeated here. 


II 


To the great monastic revival which began before the 
close of the first half of the tenth century Dom Schmitz 
devotes only five pages'—hardly space enough in which 
to do justice to so important a subject. Yet I imagine that 
his summary is in many ways one of the best that has 
appeared in any general history. The great pity is that, for 
all the wealth of bibliography cited at the foot of his pages, 


he has been unable, though through no fault of his own, 


to consult the one standard work® which is indispensable 
to the student of the period. 


1p. 123. He adds: ‘Fleury était leur principal rendezvous.’ Not, I think, ‘au début 
du x¢ siécle’ ; for at that time Fleury itself was in sad need of tbe reform which 
only reached it in 930. 

2 See, for instance, Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, pp. 32ff. 

3P. 192. 

4 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LXX, pp. 204—12. 

5 Pp. 192— 7. This includes more than half a page given to an account of 
Turketil’s restoration of Croyland in 950 and of the ‘organisation assez curieuse’ 
of the life there—a life that must soon have come under the ban of propria 
adinventio if the Regularis Concordia ever obtained recognition at Croyland. 
The whole section might well have been omitted. 

6 Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, Cambridge 1940. 
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Dom Schmitz begins by reminding us that it was from 
Glastonbury that the movement took its rise. ‘C’est de ce 
monastére’, he writes, “en méme temps que de Fleury et de 
Gand que devait sortir la réforme monastique de ce pays.’} 
The importance of Glastonbury as the fountain-head of 
the reform is rightly insisted on ; but it is unfortunate 
that Fleury and Ghent should have been brought in here. 
These two houses do not concern our story until some 
considerable time later. It is a curious thing that writers 
on this subject so persistently invoke the names of certain 
famous monasteries—Cluny and Fleury used to be the 
favourites ; now it is Fleury and Ghent—in any context. 
It is high time that these magical formulae were used more 
guardedly. 

We can never emphasize too strongly the historical fact 
that the English monastic reform was native in origin. 
This is not to say that the great movements of the Con- 
tinent were not a matter of common knowledge : English- 
men were quite aware of them.? There was, and had been 
for many years, plenty of contact between England and the 
outside world. But we must never forget that the revival 
which began at Glastonbury went on for about fifteen years 
independently of direct continental influence. 

This is not the place for a detailed story? of these early 
stages, but a rapid summary at least is called for. It is to 
St Dunstan, then, that the reform is due. Born about the 
year go9, not far from Glastonbury,# Dunstan received 
his early education there, took the tonsure and was 
associated to the community. He was in some way related 
to the royal house and most of his early years were spent 
now at Glastonbury, now in the royal household. At a 
critical period in his life he was made a monk by his 
relative, Aelfheah the Bald, Bishop of Winchester, and 
was ordained priest by him (c. 939). About the year 940° 


PP. 192. 

2See THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LXX, p. 268. 

3 See Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, pp. 3 6ff. a 

4 Baltonsbury, his actual birthplace, is not ‘aux environs de Cantorbéry’ (Schmitz, 


Peo) 6 
: 5 For this date see THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LXX, p. 221f. 
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Dunstan was appointed Abbot of Glastonbury by King 
Edmund. He at once set himself to the work of reform, and 
the next fifteen years were spent in building up a strong 
community and a good observance of the Rule of St 
Benedict. Then, under Edred, the reform went further 
afield, as we shall see presently. In or about 955 came 
a setback ; Dunstan incurred the displeasure of the new 
king, Edwy, and was banished. He spent a year or more at 
the monastery of St Peter at Ghent, then at the height of 
its reform fervour. Recalled by Edgar, Dunstan finally 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in 961. Here we must 
go back a few years to follow the career of Ethelwold, the 
greatest of Dunstan’s disciples. He had become a monk 
under Dunstan, but, after a time, began to manifest a 
desire to go overseas to perfect himself in the virtues of 
the monastic life. He was not allowed to go ; instead 
King Edred made over to him in 954 the old monastery 
of Abingdon, then a poor and neglected establishment. 
Taking with him five young men from Glastonbury, Ethel- 
wold began to organize the discipline and to project new 
buildings. At some period, probably early in the next 
reign, he sent Osgar, one of his monks, to Fleury to learn 
the observance there and, possibly later still, he would 
seem to have brought monks from Corbie to instruct his 
community ‘in legendo psallendoque’. In 963 he became 
Bishop of Winchester. Meanwhile another Englishman, 
Oswald, after his experience of a Winchester ‘monas- 
terium’ of secular clerks had already gone abroad on the 
advice of his uncle, Archbishop Oda, and became a monk 
at Fleury. In 958, the year of Oda’s death, he returned to 
England. In 961 he became Bishop of Worcester and began 
to take a leading part in the movement of reform. 
Here we may pause to repeat that effective intercourse 
with the reformed Benedictinism of the Continent was not 
established until the native revival had been going on for 
some considerable time. We have seen something of the 
first direct contacts with continental monasticism : that 
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Dunstan saw the reform at work during his exile at St 
Peter’s, Ghent ; that not long afterwards Osgar was sent 
by Ethelwold to Fleury ; and that in 958 Oswald returned 
from Fleury, What we do not know is when exactly these 
direct contacts began to bear fruit. The unsettled state of 
things that obtained under Edwy suggests to me that the 
Glastonbury-Abingdon revival was at a standstill until the 
early years of Edgar’s reign. But with Dunstan at Canter- 
bury, Ethelwold at Winchester and Oswald at Worcester 
a step forward was made. It is then, I think, that effective 
external relations with continental monasteries—Fleury, 
Ghent and others—may be said to have begun. 

By about the year 970 a number of foundations and 
restorations were well in hand ; and the time had come 
when, if their work was to be of lasting value, the leaders 
would have to consolidate and organize, to pull the whole 
movement together. This brings us to the Council of 
Winchester and to the drawing up by its authority of a 
monastic code which should bind together Glastonbury, 
Abingdon, Ramsey and the other houses. This code had 
for its full title. Regularis Concordia Anglicae Nationis 
Monachorum Sanctimonialiumque ; for it was an agreement, 
a settlement of differences (concordia) drawn up on lines 
at once in accordance with the requirements of the Rule 
(regularis) and suited to the national character (Anglicae 
nationis). 

Our sole authority for the Council of Winchester and 
for the condition of things that led up to it is the Proemium 
to the Concordia itself. The exact date of the Council is 
uncertain ; but it should fall between the years 965, 
when Aelfthrith became Edgar’s queen, and 975, the year 
of Edgar’s death : say 970. 

After an introductory history of the reform, ascribed 
to Edgar himself, the Proemium tells that the King called 
together a Synodal Council at Winchester at which anum- 
ber of bishops, abbots and abbesses were present. Arch- 
bishop Dunstan is mentioned by name, as insisting on 
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certain provisions concerning the relations between monks 
and nuns. Edgar himself wrote a letter to the assembly, a 
number of regulations were drawn up and, by royal 
command, a book of customs was compiled from various 
sources. Whether this code was prepared beforehand and 
submitted to the synod or whether it was drawn up after- 
wards as a result of the deliberations we do not know ; 
the point of importance is that it was accepted, all, says 
the Proemium, vowing solemnly to obey its precepts. 

The work of the Council suggests that, in the opinion 
of leading men, all was not well with the monastic move- 
ment. In the Proemium the monasteries are represented 
as united in the observance of St Benedict’s Rule but not 
in the manner of their observance (consuetudinis usu). In 
the letter to the council put forward in the name of the 
king, Edgar exhorts all ‘to agree peaceably together’, to 
‘follow the holy and approved fathers in one and the same 
regular observance’, to carry out the precepts of the Rule 
‘without discord’, warning them lest ‘the divergent use 
of the customs of one Rule and one country bring their 
holy conversation into disrepute’. 

The code authorized by the assembly is described as 
‘tempered with discretion’ ; its precepts may be enjoyed 
‘lawfully and without question’ by such as walk ‘humbly 
and without vainglory in the way of the Lord’s command- 
ments’. Obedience is insisted on ; all are to do alike ; 
there must be nothing in the nature of private venture 
(propria adinventio).! 

We must bear in mind that a desire for uniformity and 
centralization may well have held a prominent place in the 
minds of some of the leaders of the movement. Neverthe- 
less the warnings contained in the Proemium certainly 
suggest that the houses of the reform were in a condition 
of faction and strife and needed some bond of union. 
When we call to mind that the life at Glastonbury under 


1On the other hand, expressions such as si ita placuerit, which recur in the 
Concordia, indicate that extreme rigidity was not demanded. 
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Dunstan seems not wholly to. have satisfied Ethelwold ; 
that, later, relations with continental monasticism had 
been established ; that the work of Oswald lacked the 
English background which was the basis of the Dunstan- 
Ethelwold side of the movement—then we begin to under- 
stand what was the danger that had now begun to threaten 
the movement. The fame of the great abbeys of Fleury, 
Ghent, Corbie and the rest, of their discipline, observance, 
and elaboration of ritual and devotional practice, had begun 
to stir the English monasteries, and one house was striving 
to outdo another in the practice of special devotions intro- 
duced from abroad. 

We cannot do better than sum up the situation in words 
written some time back by one who is an acknowledged 
authority on the period ; ‘It was a zeal without wisdom, 
which threatened to produce discord. It called for a strong 
remedy. And here perhaps we may trace the moderating 
strength of the great archbishop who knew by long experi- 
ence that these modern elaborations were by no means 
essential to a true monastic life ; who indeed had come 
to know them only after his special work at Glastonbury 
was ended. If it be true, as in deference to general consent 
we have been ready to allow, that St Dunstan’s was the 
mind that inspired the Regularis Concordia, though St 
Ethelwold’s was the hand that drew it up, it is most true 
in the sense that it was the statesman archbishop who 
foresaw the dangers of an embittered rivalry, and sought 
to impose a reasonable limit—ut concordes aequali consue- 
tudinis usu... nullo modo dissentiendo discordarent, ne impar 
ac varius unius regulae ac unius patriae usus probrose vituperium 
sanctae conversationi irrogaret. The words of the warning 
are said to come from the letter of the king ; but the 
king’s speech is the speech of his chief minister’ .! 

With the loyal acceptance of the ruling of the council 
the crisis passed and the crowning stages of the movement 
were reached. Its results, too, were lasting. To say, as 


1 J. A. Robinson, Times of St Dunstan, p. 155. 
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Dom Schmitz does, that the renewed Danish invasions 
(980-1016) ‘anéantissent les résultats dus a saint Dunstan’! is 
consistent neither with the facts themselves nor with his 
own further survey of monasticism in England immediately 
prior to the Conquest.” The first fine careless rapture had 
passed, the Danish invasions caused grievous losses, there 
was more than one other setback besides ; but the 
Benedictinism revived by St Dunstan had come to stay, and 
it remained a vital religious force right up to the advent of 
the Normans.3 


Il 


A word must now be said about the material that went 
to the making of the Regularis Concordia ; for, like most 
documents of its class, it is a compilation from various 
sources, an amalgam. Although only a very small amount 
of this material* has been satisfactorily accounted for, we 
know enough to say that in the Concordia we have, inter 
alia, what is evidently a number of the injunctions of the 
synodal council of Winchester’; liturgical customs drawn 
from Service-books ;» monastic customs derived from 
continental sources ; customs for which there is no other 
monastic parallel and which may well be survivals of old 
English practice® or at least of the observance carried out 
at Glastonbury in the early days of the revival. There are 
moreover citations from or allusions to the Rule of St 
Benedict and to Isidore, Aldhelm, Bede, Ambrose and 
other ecclesiastical writers. Of all these ‘borrowings’ 
those most to our present purpose are the monastic cus- 
toms which have been derived from continental sources : 


> 


for it is largely these that makes the Concordia what it is : 


L Pero 7 « 

2Pp. 197—99. 

3 See Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, pp. 71-82 and 100-103. 

4 See, for a fuller treatment of the subject, Sources of the Regularis Concordia, 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LXIX, pp. 14-36, 143-170, 264-88. , 

5 Most of these are in the Proemium to the Concordia. 

6 This is evidenced by the intensely national note which runs through the 
Santa as well as by its insistence on the retention of the ‘goodly customs 
of this land.’ 
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a product of its own time abreast of the latest thing in 
Benedictinism, 

The compilers of the Concordia in giving us the prin- 
ciple on which they set to work seem almost to be 
defending themselves for what they, Englishmen, were 
about to do. Ina passage taken over from Venerable Bede 
they call to mind the instructions of Pope Gregory the 
Great to Augustine of Canterbury touching the establish- 
ment, in the young English Church, of good customs not 
only of the Roman Church but also of the Churches of 
Gaul. And so, the Proemium tells us, the reformers called 
in monks of Ghent and Fleury, selected certain of their 
good customs and set them forth ‘discreetly and reason- 
ably tempered’ in the Concordia. The English, then, drew 
on the customs of these two houses, adapting and altering 
what they borrowed. There is nothing to show that the 
monks of Fleury and Ghent collaborated in the composition 
of the Concordia—Dunstan and his helpers knew exactly 
what they wanted—though doubtless they were invited 
to explain their observance in certain instances. 

Now Fleury and Ghent were not the only monasteries 
whose reputation for observance had affected the English 
movement. Evidently these two houses were chosen as 
representative of the two great centres of reform activity, 
the Lotharingian lying to the north, and the Cluniac to 
the south of a line drawn, roughly, from Ghent through 
Verdun to the Alps. Besides, as we have seen, a small 
number of the English reformers had had actual experience 
of the kind of life lived at Fleury and Ghent and, since 
then, had had time to compare differences. 

We possess no consuetudinary of Ghent and no early 
one of Fleury—the book of Fleury customs cited by Dom 
Schmitz, in common with many writers, as of the tenth 
century is actually not earlier than the thirteenth.' All 
that we can do, then, if we wish to discover what the 
Concordia owes to Fleury and Ghent, is to compare our 


1 See THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Vol. LXIX, p. 271f. 
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English code with such monastic documents as are avail- 
able, assigning all parallels with the customs of Einsiedeln, 
Treves, Verdun and other documents of the Lotharingian 
class to Ghent, and to Fleury? all parallels with the customs 
of Cluniac provenance. This is easier said than done : but 
it will at least give an approximate idea of how continental 
monastic ideas flowed into this country through two main 
channels. 

It has been assumed by some writers that the observance 
of Fleury and Ghent must have been identical, inasmuch 
as the Benedictine ancestry of both houses can be traced 
back to monasteries of the Anianian reform. But there 
would have been no reason for selecting customs from 
two different houses unless each had its own special con- 
tribution to offer. As for Anianian ancestry, it underlay, 
in a general way, the monasticism of the later period with 
which we are here concerned ; for, as we have said, the 
reforms of Benedict had set their mark permanently on 
Benedictine monachism. Moreover we must bear in mind | 
that the elaborate consuetudinaries of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries have no real parallel in the monastic 
writings of the ninth : they form a new type of document. 
And so we must be ready to distinguish, in the tenth 
century, not so much between different points of monastic 
practice—for monastic practice was much the same every- 
where—as between the many ways in which points of 
universal observance were carried out in different mon- 
asteries. It is in such details that our tenth century 
consuetudinaries are mainly at variance. 

We must now pass to the question of the parallels 
between the reform under Benedict of Aniane in the ninth 
century and that under Dunstan and his helpers about a 
century and a half later. It is clear that when the Concordia 
was drawn up the English had the Anianian movement 
before their minds. One passage drawn from the Rule 
for Canons (816) and two from the Capitula of Aix (817) 


1 Fleury had been reformed by Odo of Cluny about the year 930. 
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are found in the Proemium, which moreover describes 
the reception of Edgar’s letter to the Council of Win- 
chester in terms that are evidently modelled on the 
account in the Preface to the Rule for Canons of the 
reception of Louis’ speech by the assembly at Aix. 

It may well be that this ‘late echo of Benedict’s reform’ 
—as Dom Schmitz calls it—is to be put down to those 
direct relations with the Continent of which we have 
spoken. Yet it is strange that scarcely any literary traces 
of the Anianian and pre-Anianian documents have survived 
in the continental consuetudinaries of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries : certainly nothing that can in the least 
compare with what little is found in the Concordia. Can 
it be that, after all, something of the ideas and work of 
Benedict had reached this country long before the year 
970 ? At first sight this might seem to be against the 
evidence of English manuscripts of the Ordo Qualiter, the 
Aix Capitula and kindred documents. But, after all, these 
manuscripts are late enough in date to suggest that they 
themselves were a somewhat ‘late echo’ of the great days 
when the English revival was at its height. 

But, whatever the date or manner of their introduction 
into this country, to say as Dom Schmitz does that the 
Regularis Concordia ‘s’inspire de ‘‘I’ Ordo Qualiter’’ et les décrets 
de 817’ and that Abingdon, Ramsey and Glastonbury—ordo 
preposterus : Glastonbury must always take pride of place 
—‘font penser aux abbayes d’ Aniane et d’Inde’! is misleading. 
We cannot think of Inda without recalling the ‘inspectors’ 
and the entire paraphernalia of regulations designed to 
secure that absolute uniformity and centralization dreamed 
of by Benedict of Aniane. As for the Council of Aix, it 
must have seemed, to those who knew their history, the 
obvious model to follow. And as for the Capitula of 817, 
when we get down to actual facts, we find only two, out of 
the seventy-five, in the Concordia. It is, moreover, remark- 


1P, 197. See also Vol. Il, p. 368 where Dom Schmitz says that the Regularis 
Concordia ‘s’ inspire de la ‘‘Concordia Regularum’’ de Saint Benoit d’ Aniane.’ 
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able that in three instances the Concordia goes counter to 
the Aix decrees. 

The case of Ordo Qualiter is different. Though many 
writers connect this document with the name of Benedict 
of Aniane, it is not strictly speaking an Anianian document 
at all. It is pre-Anianian.! It must have been known to 
Benedict ; yet it does not appear in either of his great 
collections of monastic rules. The interest of Ordo Qualiter 
here is that it is the only early monastic document of which 
we can say that it was extensively used by those who drew 
up the Concordia. The suggestion put forward by the late 
J. A. Robinson is perhaps the best explanation of what is a 
real puzzle. Speaking of the life at Glastonbury under 
Dunstan in the early days of his reform there, he writes : 
‘we shall perhaps be not far from the truth if we think of 
it as not more complicated than the life prescribed in 
the Ordo Qualiter of the seventh or eighth century, with 
which he [Dunstan] may very possibly have been 
acquainted’.? He adds in a footnote : ‘The very promin- 
ence accorded to the injunctions of the Ordo Qualiter which 
we have remarked in the opening section of the Regularis 
Concordia may even suggest that this manual was already 
familiar, and had acquired a certain sanction from long use’. 

In other words, the English reformers were not 
‘inspired’ by any one document or any one set of docu- 
ments. They were searching for the best way of carrying 
out the Benedictine Rule, which meant that they had to 
try to place the movement well in the current of contem- 
porary and, if you will, up-to-date monasticism. This they 
did by selecting, altering, adapting and blending their 
material. ‘Here’, to quote once again the late J. A. 
Robinson, “we recognize the national aptitude for taking 
the best from all quarters, tempering extravagance with a 
fine discretion, adapting rather than copying the customs 
of other lands’. 


(To be continued) 


1 Note that it does not contain any of the best known features of the Anianian 
observance such as, for example, the Trina Oratio. 

2 Times of St Dunstan, p. 154. 

3 Op. cit., p. 145. 
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Sous les Yeux de L’Incroyant by J. Levie, s.J. Pp. 302. Paris : 
' Desclée de Brouwer. 90 frs. i 


imbibed by the disciple must be administered to him in a manner 

adapted to his capacity ; it is likewise’ an elementary principle 
of human experience that it does us good to see ourselves as others 
see us. In the articles which P. Levie has collected and published 
under the above title he seeks to make both these principles 
operative in reference to what is often called familiarly the case 
for Christianity, more technically, the evidence of credibility for 
supernatural faith. We may note at the outset that although this 
book is obviously the work of a competent theologian it is not 
presented as a theological treatise ; in fact, the more speculative 
implications of much that is said in these pages are not pursued, 
e.g. the relation of the judgment of credibility to the assent of 
supernatural faith. 

Of the existence of a system of evidence of credibility for the 
Christian message there can be no doubt ; nor may it be contro- 
verted that this system is in itself, considered objectively, an 
adequate justification for the assent of faith before the tribunal of 
pure reason. On the other hand, neither in the believer nor in 
the unbeliever is the tribunal one of pure reason. The former sees 
this evidence with the eyes of that faith which he already possesses, 
the latter with the eyes of an alien, if not actively hostile observer. 
The whole line of argument, moreover, as P. Levie insists, converges 
in the supernatural fact of the Divinity of Christ. Hence an apologetic 
conducted on the lines of a purely scientific, rational, syllogistic 
process is not likely to be effective, even if it is not positively 
harmful to believer and unbeliever alike. It is as a wholesome 
corrective to such a disastrous notion (one, alas ! only too frequently 
adopted in practice and implicit in standard manuals of apologetics) 
that the author develops his treatment of the traditional line of 
argument, considering it both as assimilated to the’ faith of the 
believer and in its raw impact on the mind of the unbeliever. 
This study of the object (les raisons de Ia foi) is complemented 
by a penetrating analysis of the subject (J’intelligence en quéte de la 
foi). Here P. Levie vindicates a radically intellectualist concept of 
faith ; far from being an intrusion into the realm of intelligence, 
it is the ulterior perfecting of this latter in that innate orientation 
towards the ultimate of the Intuitive Vision from which its essentially 


dynamic quality derives. 


I: is an elementary principle of pedagogy that the truth to be 
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The act of faith establishes an equilibrium in its subject, in so 
far as it provides him with a clear and satisfying solution to the 
reat moral and intellectual problems which must haunt the human 
mind. This does not, however, in any way exempt the believer 
from further intellectual effort. The work of intellectual synthesis 
which confronts the Church as such and the individual Christian 
is traced by the author in a particular chapter. The doctrine of 
faith is not set over against the whole output of human reasoning 
with its practical applications as though to supersede and replace 
it. It is meant to permeate it as a leaven and remould it in more 
perfect fashion from within. 

The further essays which constitute the second part of this book 
are no less valuable and pertinent, even though their previous 
ublication as separate papers makes a certain amount of repetition 
in the leading ideas unavoidable. One might perhaps suggest that 
it would have been better had the author chosen to re-fashion 
his material into a more unified whole. In the first article P. Levie 
pleads for a more Christian approach to the unbeliever, an approach 
inspired both by Christian comprehension of the truth and Christian 
respect for the good faith of those who have not yet seen the light. 
The most effective refutation of error is the incorporation in a 
higher synthesis of those elements of truth which it invariably 
contains. Above all there must be a profound humility, not only 
because the gift of faith is so entirely gratuitous, but from the 
nature itself of Christian doctrine ; there can be no presumption 
that at any given moment in history the connatural, God-willed 
and God-directed development of dogmatic truth has reached its 
full and final term. This is an important point to which the author 
returns more than once. It is a kindred notion which he underlines 
as crucial in the difference between sound Catholic scriptural 
exegesis and even the best work of non-Catholic scholars in the 
essay which he devotes to that subject. The message of Christ is 
not to be found in its fully achieved form in the New Testament 
writings ; rather it is intended by Christ to be worked out through- 
out the ages in all its implications and ever more perfect form by 
the living Christ in His Church, and in that process human intel- 
ligence is to cooperate to its fullest ability under the guiding light 
of the Holy Spirit. 

If, as not infrequently happens, to the scandal of unbelievers, 
the faith, instead of being an enrichment of human personality, 
seems rather to conduce to its impoverishment, this is due to 
the narrow confines of the human spirit into which it is received. 
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In his analysis of étroitesses humaines and the constraint the faith suffers 
from them P. Levie is frank, unsparing and exhaustive. Let it suffice 
here to venture the hint that every thoughtful Catholic who gives 
his attention to these vigorous pages will find matter for some 
reproach of conscience and adjustment of outlook. 

The book concludes with an epilogue in the form of a personal 
Credo in which the leading themes are resumed and given concrete 
expression. P. Levie’s style is lively and attractive. His work will 
be read and pondered over with profit by all those whose faith is 
in quest of greater understanding. 

ABBOT AIDAN WILLIAMS. 


Les Missions des Personnes.de la Sainté-Trinité selon Saint Thomas 
D’Aquin by Dom Lucien Chambat, 0.s.B. Pp. 205. Editions de 
Fontenelle. Abbaye S. Wandrille. ros. 


T is interesting to recall that it was a Benedictine theologian, 

the late Dom Anselm Stolz, who in his Theologie der Mystik, 

published in 1936 (English translation : The Docrine of Spiritual 
Perfection, Herder Book Co. 1938), stated a cogent case for the 
ontological as prior to the psychological in importance and interest 
for the theological interpretation of mysticism. It is once more 
a Benedictine theologian who pleads the same cause in reference 
to a doctrine which furnishes the foundation for any genuine 
mystical experience, that of the temporal missions of the 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity and their indwelling in the grace- 
endowed soul. 

It has been commonly accepted that for St Augustine, and in 
consequence for St Thomas and for Western Theology in general, 
‘the preponderant interest is in the essential unity of the Persons, 
not in their distinctiveness’ (op. cit. p. 223). Hence it is not sur- 
prising that any notion of the temporal mission or indwelling of 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit has tended to find its setting in the 
rather unsatisfying framework of ‘appropriation’. This attitude has 
been reinforced by the insistence of the Church in her official 
teaching that operations ad extra on the part of God must be retraced 
to the unity of the Divine Essence, not to the individual Persons. 
On the other hand, the New Testament writings, the teaching 
and practice, in particular the liturgical practice, of the early pre- 
Nicene Church and the whole line of Christian mystical tradition 
places its emphasis rather on a relationship of the Christian to 
the individual Persons. It is the special value of Dom Chambat’s 
work that he seems to have found a way out of this impasse and to 
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establish that the basic elements of his explanation are indeed 
present in the teaching of St Thomas. 

Dom Chambat preludes his examination of the text of the Angelic 
Doctor with an exposé of the revelant texts in the New Testament, 
the doctrine of St Augustine and that of St Thomas’s immediate 
master St Albert. In his investigation of the teaching of St Thomas 
he directs his researches in the first instance not to the Summa 
Theologica—we are so apt to overlook the fact that St Thomas 
composed this work as a compendium for beginners—but to the 
Commentary on the Sentences and after that to the Summa contra 
Gentiles. He is able to show in a convincing manner that there is 
considerable material on which to build an interpretation of the 
doctrine of the missions and of the consequent indwelling in the. 
strict sense of a relationship to the individual Persons. This relation- 
ship is already verified in the ontological order of grace prior to 
any actual experience (or quasi-experience) of it by way of know- 
ledge and love on the part of the creature. 

On the crucial point of the nature of the Divine causality which 
underlies this relationship it will be as well to allow the author 
to speak for himself: ‘Il ne s’agit pas ici, bien entendu, de nier 
la doctrine catholique de lunité d’action des personnes divines ; 
il suffit de préciser, comme saint Thomas le fait lui-méme, en quel 
sens l’action des personnes est commune aux trois et en quel sens 
elle peut étre dite spéciale 4 chacune. Envisagée comme causalité 
efficiente, cette action est une et identique, comme I’essence divine 
elle-méme avec laquelle elle s’identifie ; mais on peut la considerer 
aussi comme causalité exemplaire, c’est-a-dire non plus comme 
vertu réalisatrice, mais comme. vertu assimilatrice : sous cet aspect, 
et en raison de cet aspect, elle peut appartenir a un titre particulier 
a telle ou telle personne. Au Fils appartiendra a un titre spécial la 
production de la sagesse, au Saint-Esprit celle de l'amour, parce 
que la sagesse est la ‘‘représentation propre’ du Fils et l'amour la 
“‘représentation propre’ de |’Esprit-Saint (p. 179) . . . Le Pére ne 
peut €tre envoyé puisqu’il ne procéde pas d’une autre personne : 
il vient néanmoins de lui-méme dans |’Aame en se rendant présent 
comme principe de sagesse et d’amour’ (p. 189). 

The formulae in the Summa Theologica which seem to suggest 
an interpretation of this doctrine exclusively in terms of knowledge 
and love are to be understood in the doctrinal atmosphere of the 
earlier works. The Divine Persons are. present in such a manner 
in the soul vivified by grace that they lend themselves to be known 
and loved ; their presence is not constituted by this actual, or 
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_ even potential, knowledge and love. It is on this point in particular 
_ that the author is in disagreement with the well-known exposition 
of Pére A. Gardeil, o.p., on the same subject (cf. La Structure 
de I’ Ame et I’ Expérience Mystique. Paris. Gabalda, 1927, Vol. Il, pp. 
1-60). 

As to the nature of the ‘quasi-experimental’ knowledge which 
St Thomas postulates as consequent upon this Trinitarian presence, 
Dom Chambat has some interesting suggestions which he does not, 
however, elaborate to any definite conclusion other than that for 
St Thomas : ‘la présence des personnes divines, bien qu’elle soit 
source d’activité dans |’ordre de la connaissance et de |’amour, est 
un fait ontologique pliitot que psychologique ; elle nous domine et 
nous régit, mais de haut, si l’on peut dire, et sans se laisser saisir, 
malgré son intimité déconcertante. De ce point de vue on comprend 
que cette expérience soit plitot une quasi expérience’ (191). 

There can be no doubt that this work, in spite of its modest 
proportions, is a real contribution to the interpretation of St 
Thomas, but even more so to theological thought in general, par- 
ticularly in its direct bearing on the spiritual life. It is to be hoped 
that the vista revealed by Dom Chambat in these pages will be opened 
out still more both by himself and by other writers. There is as 
yet much more light to be thrown on the entire question of exem- 
plary causality and the assimilation resultant from it ; the paramount 
importance of this subject is manifest. 

ABBOT AIDAN WILLIAMS. 


Je crois a Il’ Esprit Saint dans Ia Sainte Eglise pour la Résurrection de la 
chair (étude sur Vhistoire et la théologie du symbole) by P. Nautin. 
Pp. 67. Paris : Les éditions du Cerf. 1947. (n.p.). 

Li learned and suggestive study is No. 17 in the series 
Unam Sanctam, and its author, the abbé Nautin, is a priest 
of the diocese of Lyons. The thesis, enunciated in the title, | 

is that the earliest formulation, in Greek, of the third article 

in the baptismal Creed at Rome was not, as represented by the 
ancient Latin translation of the Apostolic Tradition of St Hippolytus : 

‘Dost thou believe in the Holy Spirit, and the holy Church, and 

the resurrection of the flesh ?? but : ‘Dost thou believe in (eis) 

the Holy Spirit in (év) the holy Church unto (is) the resurrection 
of the flesh ?’ That is to say, the words ‘in the holy Church’ define 
the sphere of operation of the Holy Spirit, and the words ‘unto 
the resurrection of the flesh’ express the ultimate purpose and 
effect of the working of the Holy Spirit in the Church. Thus the 
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second and third members of the interrogation are not separate . 
questions depending on the verb credis ? but declare the scope 
and import of belief in the Holy Spirit. This restoration of the 
text is made the piéce justificative for the religious and doctrinal 
considerations developed in the latter part of the essay. Is this 
restoration to be accepted ? 

The clauses as to holy Church and the resurrection of the flesh 
have different attestation and are treated separately. As regards 
the first, the early and very literal Latin version has : ‘Credis in 
spiritu sancto et sanctam ecclesiam ?’ with the addition ‘et carnis 
resurrectionem ?’ Here the anomaly of in followed first by an ablative 
and then by an accusative need not trouble us in this class of Latin ; 
the original preposition was certainly eis. With this agrees ‘in 
effect the Ethiopic version, which in its general content follows 
most closely the Latin. It reads : ‘and in the holy Church’. The 
Coptic and Arabic versions read, without the conjunctions : ‘in 
the holy Church’, and M. l’abbé Nautin, who quotes the original 
texts, assures us that the prepositions here employed are equivalent’ 
to Greek éy. The same construction is apparently found in the 
Testamentum Domini (extant only in a Syriac translation), which 
then omits (wrongly according to M. Nautin) the clause on the 
resurrection of the flesh. Another document in which the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolytus has been largely used is the Canons of 
Hippolytus (extant only in. Arabic) ; but this omits all mention 
both of the Church and the resurrection of the flesh. , 

Many years ago, in an article on ‘The text of the Baptismal 7 
Creed of Hippolytus’ (in the Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. XXV, 
January 1924), I had occasion to deal with the question here at 
issue, using only the six authorities above mentioned ; and I there 
gave preference to the evidence of the Latin and Ethiopic versions, 
remarking however that ‘there may be something to be said’ in 
favour of the other view—that now adopted by M. Nautin, who 
quotes my admission (p. 14). Without retracting that admission, 
or wishing to speak dogmatically, I still incline, and even more 
strongly, to my original choice, and for reasons not touched upon 
in the article referred to. In the first place, the double et in the 
Latin version of the third article carries on the construction in 
the second article, where we have in succession ‘et crucifixus . 
et resurrexit .. . etascendit . . . et sedet. . . .. Moreover the stringing 
together of series—often long series—of short ‘and’-clauses is a 
feature of the style of Hippolytus of which many striking examples 
could be quoted (compare merely the eucharistic prayer of the 
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Apostolic Tradition, the Philosophumena IX 33 ad fin. and the c. Noet.18). 
Secondly, no text of the Roman Creed of the fourth-fifth century 
or later lends any support to the other proposed construction. 
And finally, the Latin version is the only text which preserves the 
whole symbol without obvious interpolations. 

But beyond the six documents just mentioned M. Nautin intro- 
duces a seventh, to which, as it is in Greek, he attaches special 
importance, and which, if it could be admitted, would greatly 
strengthen his argument. This seventh witness is the Apostolic 
Constitutions. Now it is recognized on all hands that the compiler 
of this work made considerable use of the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus—but only in his eighth and last book. No one, to my 
knowledge, has previously suggested that he drew anything from 
it at any point in his first seven books, and the idea that he did so is 
to me quite novel. But the symbol now appealed to occurs in 
the seventh, not the eighth book, and the formula there given is 
of the Eastern type, differing from the Symbol of Hippolytus 
~ much in the same way as our present ‘Nicene Creed’ differs from 
our ‘Apostles’ Creed’. Nor is it even an interrogative formula, 
but begins ‘I believe and am baptized’. To assume then, without 
discussion or reasons alleged, that we have here a further witness 
to the text of Hippolytus argues at least a want of due circum- 
spection. And this assumption affects not only the clause relating 
to the Church, but that also concerning the resurrection of the 
flesh ; for the formula in the Constitutions is the sole authority 
for the construction ‘unto the resurrection of the flesh’. 

Further on in the essay the author touches upon another question 
which is radical for the early history of the Creed in the West. 
The second baptismal interrogation in the Gelasian Sacramentary 
is as follows : ‘Credis in Iesum Christum filium eius unicum 
dominum nostrum natum ‘et passum ?? Are we to regard this bare 
natum et passum as the original germ out of which was gradually 
developed the longer form of the second article as found in the 
Roman Creed before—and doubtless long before—the end of the 
fourth century ? Or is it only an abridgment of that article adopted 
for the sake of dispatch in administering baptism at Easter to large 
numbers of persons ? Some leading scholars, as the late Prof. C. H. 
Turner of Oxford, have taken the former view, which is that now 
favoured: by M. Nautin. He writes : ‘La formule courte a toutes 
chances d’étre a l’origine de la formule longue, car toutes les 
mentions de celle-ci_ ne font que développer les deux termes de 
celle-la natum passum’ (pp. 39-40). This view has always struck me 
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as a paradox. As J wrote in 1924, the two words natum et passum 
‘seem too allusive, they imply too much and say too little’. They 
read in fact like a mere résumé of the fuller text which the catechu- 
mens had learned by heart and had had expounded to them shortly 
before their baptism ; and certainly when once the full text was 
in existence they could have been understood in no other sense. 
But (so at least it seems to me) the recovery of the baptismal Creed 
of Hippolytus decides the question once and for all ; for it shows 
us that in the first years of the third century the whole Creed (nearly 
identical with the Roman Creed of saec. 4-5) was employed for 
the baptismal interrogations. The adoption of an abridged form 
of the second article must therefore be assigned to a later date, 
and possibly to the beginning of the fourth century, when the 
Peace of Constantine brought a large influx of converts to the 
Church. 

Another indication that the words natum et passum are no more 
than a précis is found in the De Sacramentis (of St Ambrose as I am 
convinced), where we have an even vaguer allusion to the full 
terms of the second article : ‘Credis in dominum nostrum Iesum 
Christum et in crucem eius?’ (ii 20)—a formula certified for St Ambrose 
by his De Mysteriis 28, where he says that the candidate at baptism 
professes belief equally in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, “hoc 
solo excepto, quod in crucem solius domini Jesu fateris tibi esse 
credendum’. 

I can only regret that so much space in this notice has been taken 
up with criticism of what is but a small part—the first chapter—of 
the whole study ; for in the remaining three chapters there is 
very much that is both instructive and important. The author is 
a well-equipped scholar, and his work deserves to be in the hands 
of all students of the thought and teaching of the primitive Church. 
But it is the business of a reviewer to indicate, if possible, at what 
points caution and reserve need to be exercised by a reader. 


DOM HUGH CONNOLLY. 


Newman, Faith and the Believer by the Revd Philip Flanagan, p.v., 
with an Introduction by the Revd Henry Tristram, Cong. Orat. Pp.xii 
+ 210. Sands & Co. 12s. 6d. 

N spite of the number of books which have been written about 
| Fer this book undoubtedly helps to fill a gap: It is an 

exposition of Newman’s views on natural belief and super- 
natural faith, drawn from all his writings and especially the 
Grammar of Assent, with criticism and commentary interspersed. 
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The work is done thoroughly, the style of the book is such 


as to carry us easily along, and so, since there can be no doubt 
either about the importance of the subject or of the master whose 
teaching is under review, plainly we have a book very much worth 
reading. Plainly too with such a subject a very wide field of questions 
is opened which it would be temipting to discuss. But the central 
_ point is of course to explain how precisely the absolute certainty 
of Christian faith is justified. Is it justified by the natural evidence, 
or does the will have to finish the work left over by the intellect, 
or is a supernatural light granted which justifies the certainty of 
faith ? Surprising to say, it is not easy to discover exactly how 
Newman would have answered these questions. Perhaps in the long 
run the value of his writings lies rather in his analysis of human 
psychology when faced with problems of religious belief than 
in a solution to the problem, though surely a solution was what he 
had in mind. ‘If in their present state [those who are on the thres- 
hold of the Church] are convinced that all the evidence points 
to the truth of the Church and that none of the arguments against 
it is valid, they have gone as far as human reason can take them. 
The remainder of the journey must be made under the power of 
the will and of divine grace. Faith will not come spontaneously ; 
it will result only from a positive act of submission on their part ; 
and for the strength to make that act they must ask in prayer. 
These are some of the more important points that come out in an 
analysis of Newman’s thought. . . .’ (p. 167). But this hardly 
answers our questions. It is difficult to see how we can justify the 
will in forcing a certainty which goes beyond the evidence offered 
to the intellect. On the other hand if the natural evidence for 
Christianity justifies the absolute certainty of Christian faith, and if 
faith requires this completeness of natural evidence, what are we 
to say of the man who is going through a period of intellectual 
difficulties and to whom the evidence does not seem so decisive, 
yet who is determined to maintain his faith ? 


In, the end must we not say quite plainly that, when the gift 
of faith is offered, supernatural evidence is offered to the intellect 
in addition to the natural evidence, and that it is this supernatural 
evidence which justifies the absolute assent of faith ? If this is true, 
we can perhaps see a certain similarity to our perception of this 
supernatural evidence in our natural perception of the moral obli- 
gation to carry out the law of our nature. Moral obligation is 
recognized in a confused way by all men, but if we analyse it we 
find it means that we recognize God, of whom we have a natural 
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knowledge, as the author of our nature and as requiring its realiz- 
ation. This natural knowledge of God as the author of nature is 
clear and emphatic as far as it goes, but is dim and mysterious 
in so far as the Object of our knowledge is hidden behind a veil 
and contains, as we realize, infinitely more than we have yet per- 
ceived. We are conscious of an Object, perceived deep in our minds 
beyond the world of sense, which we can only most imperfectly 
grasp or express, and of this Object as the author of nature. It 
seems possible to see a resemblance between this natural perception 
and the supernatural light of faith, if by faith we recognize God 
as the author of the Christian revelation somewhat as by natural 
reason we recognize Him as the author of nature. In both there is 
an intellectual perception, in both a clarity as well as a dimness, 
a clarity which enables us to assent unhesitatingly, yet a dimness 
which makes it hard to analyse or express precisely what we per- 
ceive. If this is true it by no means denies that natural reason and 
evidence play a necessary part in faith, but it only implies that in 
addition to the natural evidence for Christianity there is (when 
faith is offered) a supernatural evidence seen in and through the 
natural evidence, which alone warrants the absolute and final 
assent of faith. In other words, must we not say plainly, in order 
to give a sufficient justification for the full certainty of faith, that 
when God offers the gift of faith to the soul He reveals Himself 
supernaturally to the intellect as the author of the Christian revela- 
tion, in a way which is so clear that it warrants absolute certainty 
but which leaves it possible to turn away the mind and _ refuse 
assent, somewhat as in the natural order He reveals Himself as 
the author of nature ? We have wandered from the book under 
review, but the very fact that we have been tempted to digress is 
a tribute to its stimulating power. 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX. 


Platonisme et Théologie Mystique by Jean Daniélou, s.j. Pp. 339. 
Collection ‘Théologie’, Aubier, Paris, 1944. (n.p.). 
ORTY years ago it was the fashion to say that Christian teaching 
Piss been ‘hellenized’. St Paul was the first great culprit, ‘St 
John’ the second, and then the Greek Fathers were lined up 
in a row and picked off one by one. The first four General Councils 
imposed on the Church now out-moded Greek philosophies and 
‘pure Christianity’ could only be what the latest Higher Critic 
liked to think were the original logia of Q. Increasing knowledge 
of the Fathers has shown these views to be the fantasies they were, 
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but even in recent years the Swedish scholar, Anders Nygren, in 
his long and eccentric study of Eros and Agape, made a slashing 
attack on the ‘Platonism’ of St Gregory of Nyssa. As well as the 
theological question there is another, more particularly concerning 
the spiritual life. Is Eastern spirituality Platonic, tending towards 
solitary contemplation, despising the body, and issuing in an 
unbalanced asceticism ? Evidently there is need for a better under- 
standing of the Fathers, and P. Daniélou’s ‘Essay on the spiritual 
teaching of St Gregory of Nyssa’ is welcome and opportune. 

Let it be said at once that his treatment of the subject is masterly, 
profound and convincing. Others who have ventured, sometimes 
unwarily, into the field, compared with P. Daniélou, look like 
amateurs. He has analysed and compared innumerable texts and 
the main conclusion, of immeasurable value, stands out that the 
‘Platonism’ of St Gregory is principally a matter of words, of 
terminology. The proofs for such a conclusion appear on page 
after page of this work and are obviously the fruit of a deep under- 
standing of St Gregory’s thought. In one particular matter, in his 
analysis of St Gregory’s teaching on Eros and Agape, P. Daniélou 
decisively refutes Nygren. 

In another matter, of not less importance, the result is not so clear + 
Plato’s view of the relation between soul and body, the antithesis ex- 
pressed by the phrase soma-sema,has seemed unsatisfactory to Christians, 
who have held on to the teaching that the body is, in itself, good, 
and St Thomas’s sober teaching on that matter has liberated, or 
should have liberated, Christian thought from a false emphasis. The 
practical results of the Platonic view can be, and in certain cases have 
been, most unfortunate. The extreme case is that of Gnosticism 
(though Plato cannot be made to take all the blame or most of it), 
but an exaggerated asceticism, which would annihilate natural 
tendencies and persecute the body, is another possible result. 
Even P. Daniélou’s deft analysis cannot extricate St Gregory from 
confusion on this point. The impression left on the mind is that 
philosophically St Gregory never liked or trusted ‘human nature’ 
as such. Perhaps, as the author points out, this was because he 
was writing in pre-Pelagian times and never worked out clear 
distinctions between the natural and the supernatural. In spite of 
this flaw and thanks to his wide understanding of the Christian 
thing, St Gregory avoided the consequences of this weakness, 
and his final synthesis is one of great depth and balance. 

Another matter which we are glad to see receiving its proper 
emphasis is the relating of mysticism to the Sacraments. Too 
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often they are treated apart. P. Daniélou insists that for St Gregory 
they went together : ‘la vie spirituelle tout enti¢re est representée 
comme plongée dans la vie sacramentelle qui l’alimente’ (p. 28), 
and the sacraments themselves are a mystic way: ‘la vie sacra- 
mentelle est vraiment concue comme une ‘“‘mystagogie’’, comme 
une initiation progressive qui conduit |’4me jusqu’aux sommets de 
la vie mystique’ (ibid.). It is heartening to read this, for such teaching 
is very 4 propos nowadays. (It is for the same reason a little dis- 
appointing that P. Daniélou should have constructed his book 
on the more modern but in this instance less satisfactory division 
of the spiritual life into the purgative, illuminative and unitive 
ways.) This, too, links his book with the provocative one of Dom A. 
Stolz, Theologie der Mystik, much of which it justifies while correcting 
it in one or two points (e.g. St Gregory does not bear out Dom 
Stolz’s view of the earthly paradise). 

There is much more that might be said about this book, which 
opens up all sorts of prospects. We can find affinities between 
St Gregory and St Bernard which would seem to show that the 
Platonism that came to the latter from St Augustine was alive and 
operative ; and, in the view of the present writer, it remained 
so until the end of the Middle Ages. Again, fruitful results might 
be obtained from a comparison between St John of the Cross 
and St Gregory. This is enough to indicate the importance of this 
book, which is but one example of the splendid patristic work 
which was done in France during the dark years of the war. We 
shall be fortunate indeed if other studies of like quality come from 
the same quarter, the Jesuit Faculty of Theology at Lyons. 

J. D. CRICHTON. 


Mélanges Théologiques by Yves de Montcheuil, s.s. Pp. 365. Aubier. 
(n.p.). 
YVES de Montcheuil was killed by the Gestapo in 1944, 
p when he had hardly reached his prime. The papers which 
*make up the present volume (previously published, in most 
cases, in periodicals) are enough to win him a place among those 
French Jesuits with whom the theological revival of our day will 
be associated. The first deals with the development of Eucharistic 
doctrine in the New Testament, making skilful use of non-Catholic 
critics and drawing on the Oratorian who is exercising so great 
an influence in France, P. Louis Bouyer. The treatment of the 
‘breaking of bread’ in the Gospels is of particular interest. The 
second paper has been referred to in this issue in another con- 
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nexion (p.210). The third compares St Thomas’s and St Bonaventure’s 
explanations of the contemporaneousness of Christ’s presence with 
that of the Eucharistic species : ‘St Thomas qualifies as heretical 
the opinion according to which Christ ceases to be present when the 
Host touches the lips of a sinner . . . he settles the question by 
introducing as an essential element of his reasoning notions of a 
philosophical order which derive from an analysis of matter. 
St Bonaventure’s procedure is quite different. . . . He takes his 
stand on the religious idea of a sacrament. . . . St Bonaventure also 
has a philosophy of material being . . . which forces him to envisage 
a number of [Eucharistic] problems . . . they have to be resolved 
in the interests of harmonizing his [theological and philosophical] 
positions . . . but his philosophical principles are not used to justify 
his theological conclusions’ (p. 82). This passage was worth quoting 
at length, because, although P. de Montcheuil does not explicitly 
identify himself in it with St Bonaventure, we find here strikingly 
illustrated the most important of the lines of thought which his 
papers offer us : that we need a profounder contemplation of 
Christian truth unhampered by an excessive Aristotelianism. The 
tendency to ‘return to St Augustine’ appears in a valuable note 
on the de Libero Arbitrio in which it is shown (p. 99) that St Augustine 
does not there envisage as possible an original state of pure nature, 


involving ignorance and difficulty. 


It is a consequence of this point of view that the papers which 
follow (for the most part of a more apologetical nature) show the 
serenity, the breadth and the suppleness which are the marks of the 
best modern theologians. The most important, in the present 
writer’s opinion, are those which deal with the metaphysics of 
Bergson, Blondel and Le Senne. P. de Montcheuil indicates admir- 
ably, but all too briefly, how Bergson’s Les Deux Sources de la Morale 
et de Ia Religion and Blondel’s Action can contribute to the ‘Christian 
Vision of the World’ (esp. pp. 279 and 294) ; and his sympathetic 
study of Le Senne’s Le Devoir is perhaps the best introduction to a © 
distinguished thinker who is of great significance for the Christian 
philosopher. The treatments of Nietzsche, Scheler and Freud are 
of less interest only in so far as they are necessarily of narrower 
scope. It remains to refer to the two essays in which the author 
offers constructive teaching on Christian morality, Dieu et la Vie 
Morale and the Conclusion La Loi d’Amour. In the former there is 
a certain obscurity. We are told (p. 145) that ‘when an atheist 
believes in the absolute value of justice, of charity, of loyalty, of 
compassion etc., his conviction is legitimate, he possesses moral 
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truth’ and (p. 147) that ‘God is always present to the conscience of 
him who believes in duty . . . we may say that he knows Him, 
he has only to recognize Him’. What the ‘atheist’ has to recog- 
nize, let us interpret, is that the theist when he refers to God 
refers to what he himself has already recognized—truly, though 
with a maximum, perhaps, of incompleteness. The conclusion 
brings out magnificently the virtualities of this primary affirmation : 
the summons, in fine, to Christian perfection. 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 


The Book of the Lover and the Beloved translated from the Catalan 
of Ramon Lull with an Introductory Essay by E. Allison Peers. 
Revised and enlarged Edition. S.P.C.K. Pp. vi+-91. 5s. 


VER since the great Spanish scholar Menéndez Pelayo called 
attention, in the seventies of the last century, to the almost 
forgotten personality of the mediaeval Franciscan friar Ramon 
Lull, students of all countries have shown a marked interest in that 
picturesque and powerful personality who summed up in his own 
life all the trends and movements of the later Middle Ages. As a 
native of Majorca and as an author who wrote most of his works 
in his native Catalan, Ramon Lull has been the object of the greatest 
veneration among the writers of the Catalan renaissance, who 
with every justification claim the great Franciscan mystic, missionary 
and martyr as one of the pioneers of Catalan literature. Scholars 
of other nations have joined hands with Catalans and Castilians 
in studying the works of Ramén Lull. Signor Carmelo Ottaviano 
has made him known in Italy, and to Professor Allison Peers belongs 
the honour of having introduced him to the English-speaking world. 
Among Catalan scholars Professor Peers is considered an ‘expert 
Lullist’, such being the title bestowed on him by R. D’ Alos-Moner, 
a life-long student of the great Majorcan mystic, in his popular 
edition of excerpts from Ramon Lull (Pagines escollides de Ramén 
Lull, Barcelona, 1932, p. 15). This is a very unusual tribute from 
the pen of a Catalan writer, but it plainly shows the esteem in which 
Professor Peers is held in Catalonia itself. In the present reviewer’s 
considered view that tribute is fully deserved. After comparing 
the Professor’s translation of The Lover and the Beloved line by line 
with the original Catalan we have come to the conclusion that 
Professor Peers is even happier in his translations from the Catalan 
than in those from the Castilian. The reason is perhaps because 
Catalan, being a language of a rather monosyllabic character, lends 
itself more easily to be expressed in short, incisive, English idiom. 
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This work of Ramon Lull’s is well worth reading. It consists of 
366 thoughts, one for each day in the year. All of them have the 
same theme : Christ and Christ’s love, seen through the eyes and 
described with the glowing enthusiam of a mystic. 

In congratulating Professor Peers on the success of his version, 
we would remind him of a fact of which he is no doubt more 
fully aware than the present writer, namely, that there are still 
a number of Spanish ascetical and mystical writers awaiting his 
industrious pen for their introduction to English readers. We 
would especially mention the Benedictine Fr Antonio de Alvarado, 
an ascetical writer of great charm and originality. 


DOM ROMANUS RIOS. 


Four Essays by C. Lambek, translated by A. Kortsen. Pp, 108. 
Munkgaard, Copenhagen. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


N much of modern thought, while metaphysics is dismissed 

as chimerical nonsense, and science itself becomes more and 

more metaphysical, attempts are often made to give coherence 
to human reasoning by a quasi-metaphysics couched in scientific 
terms. These essays show another such attempt, and they are 
not exceptional in the problems to which they give rise, by trying 
to merge the two spheres of thought. Moreover, it is difficult 
to criticize a work of this kind, because, though the science may 
be exact, the metaphysics is often non-committal ; and arguments 
about physical processes in the material world lead quite suddenly 
and, it seems, inexplicably to conclusions about processes in the 
realm of thought. For example, working on the plausible theory 
that atoms and molecules are ‘systems of actions and reactions’, | 
M. Lambek quite reasonably suggests that “the constant cohesion 
“in solid bodies must consist in oscillations similar to those of a 
pendulum’. By a like ‘extremely complicated system of reactions’, 
he continues, our sense organs too “are kept fairly constantly in good 
working condition’. Here too I can see a logical connexion, but 
the problem is still one for the scientist. However, he goes on 
to say, ‘Similarly, the many traits of stability in our thought-world 
rest upon an interplay of catabolism and anabolism in the nerve 
cells. Otherwise it would be a vain endeavour to define notions 
—they would dissolve as writing in sand. No thought-movement or 
mental relation can be ‘‘timeless’’ ’. Now, in the light of M.Lambek’s 
own often repeated warning that we must not confuse ‘mental’ 
with ‘extramental’ processes, what are we to make of this argument ? 
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Certainly our thought is dependent for its material on the physical 
world, but what we do with this material and how we do it are 
surely matters which belong to quite a different order with processes 
of its own, comparable only by analogy. 

M. Lambek’s main thesis is that reality depends on time., elt 
progression in time ceased, every unit in the universe would be 
isolated. The very notion of existence would disappear, nothing 
in ‘‘our world’’ would possess what we call properties or actuality’. 
‘To exist’, he adds, ‘means nothing but to exert influence on 
other entities or being influenced by them’. So we come up against 
the familiar problems of the Heraclitean Flux, with the added 
difficulty that the existence of the mind too is involved. For, 


-as the writer says, ‘something permanent’ is generally assumed 


to lie behind the changes, ‘but no one has been able to define it’. 
And so, to avoid further embarrassment, he adds : “Discussions 
on the ultimate nature of the permanent . . . are hopeless and should 
be denounced as idle’. After this it is a little surprising to read 
in the next paragraph : ‘It should be possible to give a very simple 
definition of the concept of reality. It includes everything that— 
on a basis of acceptable scientific postulates—may be assumed 
to be an active link in any known event’. From this it follows 
that the ‘work of cognition aims at finding . . . the “‘inner’’ unob- 
servable coherence in events’ ; and the only way that it can carry 
out this work is on a basis of ‘previous observations’, assuming, as 
a postulate, the principle of identity. Here again M. Lambek’s anti- 
metaphysical bias leads him to the strange statement : “The concept 
of ‘‘thing’’ has not originated as a logical thought necessity, but 
due to a practical necessity : man cannot exist without an appre- 
hension of reality’. But surely if an apprehension of reality is neces- 
sary to man’s existence, then, proceeding as it must from the mind, 
it is a fortiori necessary to man’s thought; which is only another 
way of saying that it is a logical necessity. Nevertheless, M. Lambek 
realizes that he is still left with the ‘paradox of change,’ and so he 
concludes that the ‘ultimate, most elementary units’ are not of 
‘a rigid, immutable character’ but ‘pliable’, being able to change : 
their identity within the limits of a fixed orbit of activity. “The 
element of irrationality which remains can be accounted for by 
pointing out that the real entities are unobservable and in them- 
selves unknowable’. This ends M. Lambek’s first essay and it is not 
clear what progress he has made in his enquiry. 

The following two essays, a close examination of which lack 
of space unfortunately forbids, are largely variations on the theme 
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of this dilemma. In the next essay, for example, knowledge is 
defined as ‘verified thought-connexions, representing real coherence: 
between phases either in mental or extramental time-processes’ ; 
but words like ‘verified’, ‘thought-connexions’ and ‘real’ seem 
to be capable of only metaphorical significance in M. Lambek’s 
system ; there is no substance behind them. Similarly : The line 
of distinction between the subjective and the objective hasnt) 
special connexion between the mind and the surrounding world, 
but must be a discrimination within the mental sphere of mankind’ ; 
this distinction, he continues, is found by taking those traits that 
are the same in all normal individuals and usually remain constant 
throughout life. Nothing, it would seem, could be more subjective 
than M. Lambek’s objectivity, which is, as it were, the highest 
common factor of subjective habits. It is a short step from this 
to the dangerous belief, only too common nowadays, that truth is 
to be identified with the verdict of the majority ; but it is com- 
forting to find that M. Lambek offers no philosophical justification 
of this argument. 
J. R. COLEBURT. 


Virgil’s Mind at Work by Robert W. Cruttwell. Pp. ix+182. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


HE appearance of any new book on Virgil at this time of 

day is bound to cause apprehension. There already exists a 

superabundance of works of scholarship on the poet that 
are both pretentious and bad, and there is still no work in English 
which one can recommend to the undergraduate as performing 
even some of the elementary tasks of criticism. 

The present book seems to me the worst so far written, tragic 
in its revelation of wasted effort and misguided energy, remarkable 
only as showing the lengths to which scholarship can go when 
it is unillumined by a critical sense and uninformed by taste. If one 
wished to illustrate the type of work to which Mr T. S. Eliot has 
referred as leaving the classics ‘quite dead’, one would need to 
look no further than this. The author describes his book as an 
‘analysis of the symbolism of the Aneid’ and in an introduction 
whose portentous tone gives due warning of the nature of the 
rest of the book defines symbolism as that which ‘will verbally 
communicate a poet’s synthesis of things associated in his mind’. 
He then proceeds toa fantastic reconstruction of the symbolism of the 
poem on highly imaginative lines. How fantastic it is can be seen 
by a general remark on the Aineid made in the chapter “Troy and 
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Rome’: ‘The symbolism of the £neid is therefore axial, revolving as 
it were spherically about one central line between two poles—the 
one pole being a Troy whose symbols are Roman, the other pole 
a Rome whose symbols are Trojan ; and the subjectively Roman 
thought of the poet travels from Rome to Troy while the objectively 
Trojan theme of the poem travels from Troy to Rome’ (p. 40). 

Faced with such an extensive travelling of themes even Miss 
Maud Bodkin might well rub her eyes. This quotation serves to 
make the point that the book is in fact written in a private language 
which makes it almost unintelligible for the lay reader. To be 
told (p. 83) that there is ‘an a priori probability that Virgil’s poetic 
mind hereditarily aware of this significance (the mental association 
between AEneas’ ‘‘Roman’’ shield and the Cretan maze) uncon- 
sciously appropriated the labyrinthine pattern in its dynamically 
curvilinear form as its symbol for the material and spiritual defence 
of the Trojan-Roman destiny’ is to learn nothing that will help 
towards an adequate judgment of Virgil’s work as a poet, and to 
have comparisons drawn (p. 109) between A:neas’ longing to 
carry Anchises out of burning Troy and Hector’s longing to see 
neas carrying ‘Troy’s vestal hallows therefrom’ (note the lan- 
guage) is valueless unless there is at the same time some discussion 
and analysis of the verse of the passages referred to. 

Anyone who handles this book must soon surely reach the 
conclusion that it is unreadable. It proposes certain highly dubious 
explanations of the Aneid’s symbolism, illustrated by a mass of 
quotation, often forced into service at the expense of normal 
meaning. The method is shown at its most extravagant and wild in 
the chapter entitled ‘Tomb and Womb’, where we are told with 
the usual welter of quotation that in Book VI we are to see Virgil 
“descending into those dreamlands of the unconsciously functioning 
because hereditarily determined mind-plane’. In case that this 
statement should not clarify Virgil’s intentions, the author goes 
on to tell us that ‘the inmost secret of Elysium is at once crematory 
and domestic’ and that ‘Virgil gives his Elysium a Vulcanically 
crematory environment, which is both destructive of what is bad 

. and reconstructive of what is good. . . .’ The conclusion is 
drawn that the Aneid’s symbolism in its last analysis implies 
the ‘reincarnational equivalence of the entombment of Dardanus’ 
Troy for eventual resurrection to an enwombment of Romulus’ 
Rome for eventual birth’. 

Faced with this chapter the reviewer is tempted to give up in 
despair and say that the book is not only unreadable but unreview- 
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able too. But there are two reasons why I have felt impelled 
to write of it at some length. Firstly it is representative of some 
of the ‘Luxury Trade’ criticism which even in these days of paper 
shortage finds a publisher and which is responsible for killing the 
study of classics in this country. Secondly there is in the presen- 
tation of the argument a note of arrogance, and a consciousness of 
trouble taken and work well done which seems strange in contrast 
with the book’s performance. That the author has made a lifelong 
study of the Aneid should be no excuse or mitigation for having 
written nonsense like this. D. V. HENRY. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Ragpickers’ Priest by Joseph A. Mullins, C.S.Sp. Pp. 103. 
The Mercier Press. 6s. 


HIS small biography will introduce to many readers one of 
the most distinctive and astounding personalities to be 
encountered among the servants of God. It helps to supplement 
the conversations taken down from the lips of this holy priest 
by his intimate friend Count Biver and published by Burns Oates 
and Washbourne some eleven years ago, and will be appreciated 
by those who have not yet read the same friend’s Vie du Pere Lamy. 
From all that we are told we are made to feel the extraordinary 
intimacy of the spiritual world to this holy man, who spent his 
priestly life among the drab and sordid miseries of one of our 
largest modern cities. Visions (several times communal), auditions 
and miracles of an unique kind seem to be things of almost daily 
occurrence, whilst this great apostle of the poor, ignorant and 
outcast, proceeds on his errands of mercy with the most unques- 
tioning humility and faithfulness to duty, as though they were 
matters hardly to be noticed. He has been called a mystic ; and 
though there is almost no self-revelation as to the inward nature 
of his spiritual life, his incessant prayers and personal sufferings, 
he was no doubt entitled to this term in its highest sense. Yet 
it is he who says : ‘Beware of mysticism’. 

To all and especially to priests who have to struggle so hard 
in this godless and commercial century with such questions as 
those of the leakage, the liturgy in reference to the poor and 
uneducated, social reform, conversion of the Anglicans and Jews, 
it is stimulating to notice how this ragpickers’ priest met these 
problems : how he, musically endowed, used to rate ‘good music’ 
above ‘beautiful music’, ran a theatre for his people, had a high 
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estimate of the good faith of Anglicans and a keen interest in the 
conversion of the Jews ; lastly how he, a secular priest, actually 
founded a religious order for the re-Christianizing of youth called 
‘The Servants of Jesus and Mary’ which though a failure during 
his life is now, according to his own prophecy, flourishing in 
France, and though devoted to the needs of the poor is obliged to 
the choral recitation of the Divine Office. 

The present biography is rather obviously designed for Irish readers. 

DOM ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE. 


Theology and Sanity by F. J. Sheed. Pp. 345. Sheed and Ward. 
Todas 


HIS latest book of F. J. Sheed is one which (if things were 

regulated according to right reason in this world) would 

be included as a fixed item in the curriculum of every boy 
and girl who aspires to a higher education. In it the writer sets 
forth in his own way the Faith of the Catholic. When we say ‘in 
his own way’, we are not suggesting, of course, that he gives his 
own version of the faith, but that his method of exposition is 
definitely personal and original. The technique will be immediately 
recognized by those who have heard Mr Sheed speak on the C.E.G. 
platform, as will also the key-fact that he understands, to an almost 
unique degree, how the mind of the average man works, and what 
will be his mental reactions. 

Mr Sheed shirks no difficulty and evades no depths of mystery, 
but rather enforces his conviction that in difficulties is to be found 
material for thought and in mysteries an incentive to constructive 
reasoning. He is out to explain to the ordinary intelligent man or 
woman that the Faith is fact and therefore the true basis of life, 
and that the adoption of other foundations, just because they are 
not facts, leads to a life-outlook which is unsound and ultimately 
even insane, for ‘the universe the Church sees is the real universe’. 
All this is set forth with a vigour and a conviction that carries 
the reader along and (especially in the earlier chapters) with an 
arresting brilliance. In the throes of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity 
and of Christology, later on in the book, perhaps even Mr Sheed 
forgets his audience a little in his concentration on his subject- 
matter, but it is never for long. 

We cannot sufficiently praise this book nor too warmly recom- 
mend it. It is not a book for babes, but, for all who can attempt 
with any reality to think, it should be an indispensable addition to 
their reading. DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX. 
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St Augustine : The First Catechetical Instruction translated and 
annotated by the Revd J. P. Christopher, Ph.D. Pp. 170. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. $2.50. 


HIS is the second in the series of translations of the Fathers 

issued by the Catholic University of America, and it can be 

said at once that both the accuracy of the translation and 
the scholarship are of a high standard. Augustine, if not at his 
greatest, is probably at his most human in this treatise ; we see 
the young teacher of the Rhetoric School, whose pupils were often 
unruly and tardy in paying their fees, baptized into the Christian 
teacher ; and besides the lofty Augustinian conception of Christian 
doctrine, so welcome in an age when much Catholic art is still 
bad and many devotions sentimental, we get advice in dealing 
with listeners who are conceited, bored, stupid, or who “open 
their mouths no longer to agree but to yawn’. The volume has 
a brief introduction, the rest being divided almost equally between 
translation and notes ; and it is worth while to mention two 
criticisms which may be made in regard to these, in view of 
the volumes which are to follow in the same series. Firstly, 
the translation is accurate enough ; but every Latinist knows that 
the Romans connected their sentences in a way that the English 
do not, and to preserve every ‘moreover’, ‘thus’, ‘therefore’, 
‘but’ etc. is to make the English heavy and difficult to read, which 
is just the opposite of what these conjunctions did for the Latin. 
Secondly, the notes, which are apparently ‘condensed’ from the 
larger edition of this treatise by the same author, are still too long 
and technical for a student reading the text in a translation, to 
whom the frequent references to German and Italian periodicals 
are unlikely to be of much use. But these are small points ; few 
Christians, and fewer priests, can fail to learn much from this early 
handbook for the instruction of converts. 

DOM DENIS AGIUS. 


The Progress of the Jesuits (1556-79) by James Brodrick, s.J. 
Pp. vi+331. Longmans, Green & Co. 16s. 


N this account of the growth and expansion of the Society of 
[ies during the twenty-three years between the death of St 

Ignatius Loyola and the election of Fr Aquaviva as General, 
Fr Brodrick covers a great deal of ground and deals with a wide 
variety of topics. Essentially, however, this book is a portrait gallery 
of the most influential Jesuits of the period, and the author has 
wisely based his character sketches upon the original letters printed 
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in the great Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu. Fr Brodrick has a 
vivacious style and a pointed wit, and he has escaped the ponderous 
dullness which so often is considered to be the only suitable medium 
for the scholarly historian. His frank recognition of the faults and 
failings of some of those with whom he has to deal is wholly 
admirable, and bears out the truth of that saying of St Francis de 
Sales : ‘There is no harm done to the saints if their faults are shown 
as well as their virtues ; but great harm is done to everyone by 
those hagiographers who slur over the faults. . . .’ 

There is little matter for criticism. Perhaps Fr Brodrick’s style 
suffers from the defects of its qualities, and we would wish occa- 
sionally for a greater restraint and more careful avoidance of anything 
in the nature of a too facile bon mot. Nor can we altogether endorse 
some of Fr Brodrick’s views on the nature of contemplative prayer : 
if (as he says) Fr Alvarez ‘strayed off the beaten track’, we must 
remember that the path from which he strayed was comparatively 
a new one and one surely not yet beaten by so very many feet. 


DOM AELRED WATKIN. 


Missionary and Mandarin: The Jesuits and the Court of China by 
Arnold H. Rowbotham. Pp. xi+ 374. University of California 
Press. $3. 


OR over two hundred years the Jesuits in China were almost 
Fe: sole voices which interpreted the East to the West, and 

the story of their ascendancy at the most exclusive and isolated 
court in the world is here most fascinatingly told. The book falls 
into two parts. The first describes the patient, persistent and astute 
manner in which the Jesuit missionaries insinuated themselves into 
the imperial entourage ; the second shows them as the interpreters 
of Chinese art, philosophy and thought to the West. 

The detailed story of the way in which the missionary members 
of the Society of Jesus calmed all suspicions and rose to the ranks 
of the Chinese aristocracy in order better to carry out their work 
of evangelization is a fascinating and inspiring one. Though perhaps 
not told with so much exciting detail as in Miiller’s The Power and 
Secret of the Jesuits, the account given by Mr Rowbotham lacks nothin 
in thoroughness and exactness of representation. The story of the 
complicated disputes which—partly through genuine misunderstand- 
ing and partly through a very unworthy jealousy—undermined the 
Jesuit missionary effort and caused them to fall under suspicion is well 
told, though we cannot perhaps accede to all the implications of 

he author’s views on the subject of dogmatic development. 
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Perhaps the most novel part of the book is that which describes 
the way in which the Jesuits brought to the Western world that 
knowledge of Chinese thought, philosophy and art which so in- 
fluenced Leibnitz and Spinoza and formed the background to the 
Chinoiserie which was so much a part of the art of the rococo. 


DOM AELRED WATKIN. 


Milton’s ‘De Doctrina Christiana’; an Historical Introduction and 
Critical Analysis by Prof. A. J. Eisenring. Pp. xi+-162. Society 
of St Paul, Fribourg, Switzerland. (n.p.) 


_ YT is to be hoped that this careful study of Milton’s theological 
| ee (the Christianity of which is merely nominal) will not 
share the fate of many learned monographs published privately 
abroad and be lost to view. It is probably the most thorough account 
of Milton’s theological position yet made by a Catholic. In the main 
it endorses Saintsbury’s incisive description of Milton’s treatise 
as ‘pantheistic in philosophy, Arian in theology, millenarian in 
eschatology, semi-Antinomian in ethics (with advocacy of polygamy) 
and individualist as regards church government’. A short but most 
interesting Introduction gives a useful account of the outstanding 
_ studies of Milton down to 1941 ; though Dr Eisenring is perhaps 
over-indulgent to Mr Belloc’s Milton, the following remark about 
Dr Tillyard’s work acutely exposes shortcomings too little realized 
in England : ‘It is true Tillyard made his central theme the develop- 
ment of Milton’s mind, to wit, preparation, digression, and fulfil- 
ment. . . . But there is no criticism of the final mental and psycho- 
logical stage arrived at by Milton. The way along which Milton 
wandered is shown by progressive steps, but this analysis leads to 
no result, Accepting Milton as ‘‘the perpetual monument of the 
pioneering spirit in man [for the sake of pioneering !] . . . [which 
spirit] we cannot condemn unless we condemn civilization’’ is not 
our idea. The reader of such a study as Tillyard’s has a right to 
know whether the end of development towards a certain aim can 
be admitted or must be rejected’. 

It is a pity that since the publication of Dr Eisenring’s work a 
number of studies of Milton have appeared which came too late 
for criticism in his Introduction. One would be glad to know his 
opinion of Mr C. S. Lewis’s Preface to Paradise Lost and the chapter 
on Milton by Dr Bush in the volume on seventeenth century English 
literature recently published by the Oxford University Press. 

DOM HILARY STEUERT. 
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Fishers of Men translated from Maxence van der Meersch’s 
Pécheurs d’Hommes. Pp. 196. John Miles. 9s. 6d. 


HE author sets out to give a typical account in the form of a 
novel of the work of the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne in the 
north French industrial town of Roubaix just before the war. 
He gives a frank and vivid picture of the sordid conditions with 
which the young workers had to contend, and tells how J.O.C. 
transformed some of the lives which had sunk in such circumstances 
to the vices of degrading despair—transformed them, and gave 
them hope, but, at the same time, brought them new trials in 
the shape of the mockery and physical assaults with which their 
fellows replied to their apostolate, and of the great difficulties of 
finding employment that harassed those who wore the Jocist 
badge. If this account suffers a little from the ambiguity ofa historical 
novel, it is clear that the background which it paints is only too true 
to life, and in these post-war years the picture may be anything but 
overdrawn. It is to be hoped, however, that delicacy will not prevent 
a true and detailed account of the work of J.O.C. from being written 
in the near future. 
J. R. COLEBURT. 


Legionaries of Christ by Mgr A. H. Ryan. Pp. 55. Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 2s. 


UST as Mgr Ryan’s Perennial Philosophers was recommended 
J: an approach to scholasticism, so this introduction to the 
Apostolic Fathers may be recommended as an approach to the 
study of early Christian literature. The sketch of Ignatius, in par- 
ticular, is an admirable piece of popularization, altogether readable 
yet full of information. The booklet should be of great service to 
non-Catholics, although the better-informed may feel that certain 
matters (for example, the passage in Irenaeus about Rome’s ‘pre- 
eminence’) hardly admit of such brief treatment. 


DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 


Essays by Eric Gill. Pp. 251. Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d. 


HE twenty-three essays in this volume have all been published 
before either in Last Essays (1942) or In a Strange Land (1944). 
They give a cross-section of the author’s views on art, industry, 
education and social morality ; views not cloaked in polite learning 
but stated simply and with ruthless conviction. If in particular 
instances the author oversimplifies problems, his method of argument, 
which is based on the personal dignity of man, is admirably sound, 
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and the single-minded, almost prophetic, sincerity of his words 
is a challenge that we cannot afford to ignore. 

The book has been set in Perpetua, a beautiful classic face designed 
for the Monotype Corporation by Gillin 1929, and is illustrated with 
ten of his woodcuts. Though the reproductions ‘of these do not 
do justice to his superb artistry, the publishers must be congratulated 


on giving good value. 


DOM PETER BEAZLEY. 


The Sunday Introits and Graduals, Simply Explained by the Revd E. C. 
Messenger, Ph.D., with a Foreword by the Most Revd Archbishop 
_ Godfrey. Pp. 175. Sands & Co. 8s. 6d. 


T was a happy thought which prompted Dr Messenger to couple 
[= Introits with the Graduals in the first of his admirable series 

entitled ‘The Apostolate of the Sunday Mass’. He deals carefully 
with that part of the Mass which is modelled on the Jewish synagogue 
service, and shows how there is generally some dominant idea which 
pervades the whole. On® would very much like to see Dr 
Messenger’s book in the hands of all those who have the great 
responsibility of instructing converts. The joining of doctrinal with 
devotional material has been brilliantly achieved. 

DOM URBAN BUTLER. 


Letters from Rush Green by the Revd John C. Heenan. Pp. 168. Burns 
Oates & Washbourne. 85. 6d. 


ANY ingenious methods have been tried to convey Christian 
Myecsning easily and pleasantly ; in this book letters are 

supposed to be written by a priest to his niece : she is 
in love with a young man who argues with her against the Church. 
The result is a very readable and helpful book, which would be 
useful both to Catholics and to inquiring non-Catholics. We 
recommend it as covering a wide field and dealing sensibly with 
objections against Catholic teaching. 

DOM MARK PONTIFEX. 


Eve and the Gryphon by Gerald Vann, o.P. Pp. 7!- Blackfriars 
Publications, Oxford. 6s. 

N these four conferences, originally given to St Joan’s Alliance 
|: Oxford, Fr Vann takes four great models for the Catholic 

Jaywoman : St Catherine of Siena, our Lady, St Monica, and 
Dante’s Beatrice. The result is an inspiring picture, eloquently 
drawn, of the noble vocation of Christian. womanhood. The value 
of this little book is out of all proportion to its modest size. 

DOM GREGORY MURRAY. 
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THE REVIVAL OF THEOLOGY’ 


By THE EDITOR 


: HE title which I have chosen for this paper must not 
¢ be taken to imply that theology is at present in a 

lifeless condition. On the contrary, I shall suggest to 
you that we may be witnessing the inception of a golden 
age in theology. But I do think that it has been in certain 
important respects half-asleep in the recent past. That is 
a statement which may cause some surprise, for it is often 
supposed that the revival of Thomism at the end of the 
last century has led to a sort of theological millenium 
which we have only to enjoy. There has been, I venture to 
suggest, a certain exaggeration about the effects of this 
revival. They have indeed been very great. The level of 
the Catholic intelligence has risen enormously in the last 
_ fifty years and the number of those who think about their 
; ith has vastly increased. But all was not wholly dark 
) fore Leo XIII, and all is not wholly light today. I need 
not tell you that Newman was a theologian. Scheeben, how- 


ever, is a mid-nineteenth century theologian of whom 


many of you may know little, and I should like to recom- 
mend to you The Mysteries of Christianity, a translation of 
Scheeben’s great work published last year by Herder. The 
translator, who has added many valuable notes to Scheeben’s 
text, remarks in his preface: ‘perhaps no work in the 
entire history of theological writing so effectively brings 
dogma to life, or so impressively shows the connexion 
between theology and Christian living.’? That may be going 
too far. But the soundness of Scheeben’s view of theology 
will be clear enough from the quotation which his trans- 
lator gives us from the preface of 1865: ‘I cherish the deep 
conviction that speculative theology is of supreme im- 
portance for the truest and highest formation of mind and 

1A lecture on ‘Present Tendencies in Theology’ delivered at the Newman 
Association Meeting, Stonyhurst, August 4th, 1947, in the original form but 


with certain additions and omissions. 
aber Vie 
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heart, and that under the guidance of the great Doctors of | 
the Church secure roads must be built, reaching to the 
very summits of divine truth, roads that can be travelled 
not only by a few privileged spirits, but by anyone who 
combines courage and energy with a sufficiently sound 
education’. Such a conviction is still too rare. That is why, 
after saying that all was not dark before Leo XIll, I added 
that all is not light today. That is what I meant by saying 
that we have been half-asleep. 

At this point I would remind you of a particular set of 
circumstances which have retarded progress, the events 
which followed the Modernist crisis at the beginning of 
the century. The road to heresy is always paved to some 
extent with good intentions. It nearly always starts with 
a sincere desire to penetrate the meaning of Christianity 
more deeply, or to ease the task of a Christian apologist. 
Then it usually encounters unintelligent opposition on the 
part of ecclesiastical authorities. And then the temptation 
arises to kick over the traces. Once that happens, anything 
may happen. The history of Modernism is a very clear 
example of this process. Some at least of the leaders of the 
movement started with a genuine desire to show the 
twentieth century that the doctrines of the Church were 
not only in harmony with modern thought, but the only 
satisfactory answer to its questionings. These perfectly 
legitimate aspirations were frowned upon by ecclesiastics 
who were still influenced—unconsciously—by the anti- 
intellectualism which had been condemned by the Vatican 
Council. So far these leaders of the movement had been, 
ostensibly at least, true followers of St Thomas, in that 
they had recognized the dynamic character of Christian 
doctrine, its power to work upon the human mind and 
to drive it (in favourable conditions) to an ever-widening 
vision of reality as a whole. (For there is only one scheme 
of things, God’s Incarnational scheme.) But now began a 
process which brought them in the end to a position dia- 

1 Ibid. 
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metrically opposed to St Thomas’s. In their reaction 
against the excessive conservatism of their opponents, 


_ they were led to conceive of an evolution not only of 


human thought about Christian dogma, but of dogma 
itself, which is to strike at the very root of Christianity: 
‘The same Christ, yesterday, today, and forever’. 

We are concerned with the orthodox reaction to this 
disaster. The Modernists had tried to cover up their 


_ defection by ingenious arguments which were intended to 


show that the Christian creed was still of value in their 
system. It was true—in a relative sense. The human mind 
was the creator of truth on this theory, not its servant; and 
it should have been obvious that the theory was suicidal. 
But the Modernists had to be met on their chosen ground, 
and it became more than ever important to oppose to the 
‘hinting and deceiving’ of subjective idealism the classical 
statements of a realist theory of knowledge and of the 
harmony of faith and reason—those of St Thomas. So 
there was an even greater emphasis on Thomism as the 
badge of orthodoxy. Now in the view of some theologians 
of our time (and here at last we come to our subject) a 
wholly necessary and admirable adherence to the Thomist 
principles which I have just indicated was accompanied 
by an over-rigid insistence on the application of them in 
the form in which St Thomas had applied them in the 
thirteenth century and by a refusal to extend the field of 
their application beyond that to which St Thomas had 
extended it. In other words, the result was a certain 
narrowing in the orthodox theological outlook. 

Now that we have some sort of context for them it will 
be useful to have before us a summary of the complaints 
which are being heard today about our current theology. 
It is said that the transcendence of God has been insisted 
upon at the expense of His immanence, that the use of 
the syllogistic method has been overdone, that the act of 
faith has come to seem a blind act of obedience as a result 
of the general suspicion of ‘religious experience’ that there 
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have been attempts to impose on us St Thomas’s purely 
philosophical conclusions as matters of faith, that a firm 
assent has been demanded by theologians for conclusions 
which cannot claim to be irreformable, that theological 
speculation has been discouraged in a way which suggests 
a misapprehension of theological method, and an unwilling- 
ness to allow for theological progress, that there has been 
a concentration of attention on the mediaeval doctors and 
their successors to the relative neglect of Holy Scripture 
and the Fathers, with a corresponding lack of balance in 
theological writing. The list might be extended. 

It is a temptation to leave it like that—just to indicate 
by quotations the directions in which these more adven- 
turous theologians are travelling and to avoid any expres- 
sion of personal opinion. But this would be poor-spirited. 
In my view, then, for what it is worth, these complaints 
do hold against many of our ‘approved authors’. Before I 
illustrate them there are two provisos to be made. The 
first is that I do not wish to be taken as associating myself 
with any and every pretension to theological enlighten- 
ment; the Holy Father uttered a warning the other day 
about certain extravagant tendencies in the ‘new theology’, 
as it is called. The second proviso is that these complaints 
must be seen against a background of the positive results of 
the last fifty years. As I have said already, these positive 
results have been very great. In fact I think it is just because 
the general picture is such a promising one that the 
complaints have been so urgent: ‘So much has been done 
in our garden already, and if we could only pull up the 
weeds which still choke the entrance’. . . . That is what 
people are thinking. 

Now I shall try to indicate in more detail what is being 
said abroad about our current theology. Here are some 
translations from a book which is at present, I understand, 
something of a best seller in Italy: (Catholic theologians 
are being addressed in these passages. ) “Theology was of old 
the Empress of the sciences; not only was philosophy her 
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handmaid and servant but all the disciplines and all the arts 
which place man above the brutes. This universal sove- 
reignty was obvious and right. The object of Theology was 
the highest which the human mind can approach; it was 
the science which gave knowledge of God, His mysteries, 
His attributes, His effects. It taught of the Creator and 
therefore of His works... Why, then, is divine Theology 
so unpopular today ? Why is it so ignored even by those 


who are not ignorant ? Why do we see it, above all in 


our Church, relegated to the classes of seminaries and 
monasteries ? Why do those times seem fabulous to us, 


-in which bakers and drapers as well as men of breeding 


and culture became heated (si appassionavono) over prob- 
lems about the Incarnation or Grace ?. . . How has this 
happened ? Look into your consciences, and answer with 
Christian frankness. The responsibility for this defection 
is not wholly yours, but it is yours in the first place. 
Great achievements are brought to ruin not by their 
opponents but by the supineness and faithlessness of their 
defenders. What use have you made for many centuries 
past of the supernatural deposit entrusted to you ? Why 
have you allowed others, doubtful friends or declared 
enemies of God, to steal from you the attention of thinking 
men ? The truth, the woeful truth, is that the vigorous 
and creative life of thought has died out among you. 
Since St Thomas—or at least since Suarez—you have not 
been capable of building up any new and powerful theo- 

logical synthesis. . . . In the Orthodox East and in the 
Lutheran North there have been attempts at theological 
renewal which succeeded in awakening the unbelievers. 
In your closed world nothing has happened. . . For cen- 
turies you theologians have been only compilers of 
synopses Pa diamtials.ivae You-pave-stopped the clock of 
history in the fourteenth century... - Did not St Thomas 
appear a revolutionary to his own times ?... Each century 
the way of the spirit is begun again, and perhaps in the 
future a theology will be seen beside which our own 
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will seem only a sketch. . . You know or you ought to 
know that it is upon men of learning and genius that in 
the last instance the thoughts and feelings of the masses 
depend. If you succeed in gaining the aristocrats of the 
spirit, you will see the peoples sooner or later turn to 
you. .. . You must make them believe that this is not a 
dead science, but food for every mouth. . . .” Those pass- 
ages come from ‘The Letters to Men of Pope Celestine 
the Sixth’ —imaginary documents, therefore—by Giovanni 
Papini.! They are rhetorical. We may take them with 
some salt, But do they not contain some truth ? 

These are the words of P. Louis Bouyer, the Oratorian 
Father who is at present exercising so great an influence 
in France, taken from an article in La Vie Intellectuelle for 
last February: ‘As St John so often declares, the life 
which the Gospel brings us is communicated to us by the 
light of truth. Theology is nothing but the most complete 
and intelligent exposition possible of this truth. Thus the 
Christian life which ceased to draw upon Theology would 
soon cease to be Christian. But, inversely, it would be a 
terrible judgment on a theology for it to become incap- 
able of rousing to life. Perhaps the danger has not always 
been imaginary. The greatest benefit of the (present) 
return to the Fathers is certainly to guard against it. . . . 
Scholastic theology must be completed by what is called, 
in the language of the day, a ‘“‘kerygmatic’’ theology, that 
is, a theology which preaches God’s word. . . . Indeed, 
the former is only really legitimate in the context of the 
latter. This implies a need to eschew a study of the data 
of faith merely in function of the rational intelligibility 
which may be discovered in them by way of analogy or 
otherwise. These data, if they are to be known truly as 
they ought to be, must be studied also (or—should one 
say ?—first and foremost) in their strictly religious per- 
spectives, that is, in their vital significance for our souls. 
Now that it is always the point of view of the Fathers. . . . 

1Pp. 65-76, Vallechi, Florence, 1946. 
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Let us sum it all up: the plenitude and the unity of the life 
of faith, the religious and ‘‘existential’’ character of the 
understanding which we must have of it, and lastly the 
adoring recognition (reconnaissance) of mystery in dogma, 
these are the benefits which we must hope for from the 
patristic revival. Bound up with the return to the Bible 
and the liturgy, it must restore to us a Christianity in 
which everything is alive, in which there is no mere 
verbalism and which is crowned by the purest adoration 
of a God who is recognized both as the Rex tremendae 
maiestatis and the God of Love.’ May I add, as the author 
has himself indicated, that this is the traditional Bene- 
dictine approach ? And there is one more passage which 
must be quoted from this article because it seems so 
peculiarly d propos on an occasion like this. Speaking of 
the men of the Oxford movement, and of Newman in 
particular, P. Bouyer says: ‘they helped to bring out the 
recognition, hardly less perhaps in the Church to which 
many of them came than in that which they left, that the 
Catholic Church of every age is not only the daughter of 
the Church of the Fathers, but is and remains the Church 
of the Fathers’. 

These quotations are designed to give some substance 
to the list of complaints which I drew up at the beginning. 
But, as you see, they are not just complaints, but rather 
constructive criticisms. Here is an example of a change 
of tone on fundamental questions of ‘spirituality’ (an 
awkward word that, but we seem to have nothing better). 
In the first number of this year’s Recherches de Science 
Religieuse M. Jean Mouroux, one of the most penetrating 
of contemporary writers, treats of the notion of religious 
experience. It is a magnificent article, and we ought to 
have it in English. His conclusion is: ‘It is impossible to 
enclose it [religious experience] in the order of feeling. 
A tradition of several centuries has set [it]}—in the West— 
on that road, and no doubt the Protestant reform—with 
Luther’s experience at the basis of it—has been the 
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decisive factor. But this tradition must not bind us. On 
the contrary we must reject this spiritual empiricism, 
which falsifies experience and hampers enquiry. We must 
not discuss with our separated brethren in the first place 
the part which should belong in Christianity to religious 
experience as they conceive it. We must first restore a 
sound idea of religious experience which is integral and 
open.’ And what M. Mouroux means by ‘integral and 
open’ gives great significance to this conclusion. He means, 
as he has explained in an earlier passage, that it is a fully 
personal experience ‘built up and grasped in the lucidity of a 
consciousness which has gained possession of itself and in 
the generosity of a love which gives itself’—this is what 
he calls the ‘experiential’ type of experience, as opposed 
to the ‘experimental’ or merely scientific and the ‘empi- 
rical’ or merely sensitive. And the term of this experience 
is ‘seized upon as both transcendent and immanent at the 
same time’. ‘I give myself to God, but as someone who is given 
to himself by God.’ ‘This experience of itself is a deliverance 
from both empiricism and idealism.’ Finally, its structure 
‘can be grasped only by a metaphysical reflexion’. I cannot 
hope to have made this very clear to you. But you will see, 
perhaps, that theology is not an abstract science remote 
from the life of the Christian soul under the pen of this 
writer. 

So too the famous problem of the certainty of the act 
of faith is dealt with more and more in ‘mystical’ terms. 
It was a great satisfaction for me to find in P. Aubert’s 
recent book the unhesitating conclusion that it is the 
‘inner voice’ which is the all-important factor of solution, 
He accepts from Scheeben—in principle at least—that 
‘the light of faith is a source by which God makes Himself 
known to the soul without intermediary as being Himself 
who speaks’. Here is a quotation from P. Aubert’s last 
pages: “The modern spirit resists the idea of the super- 
natural even in the very broad sense of a personal inter- 
vention of God in the world, and it is on that level, the 
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level of the religious problem, that the problem of faith is 
found for so many minds. It is less a matter of choosing 
between this or that form of religious belief than of 
admitting the possibility of intimate and personal relations 
with a personal God to whose thought we allow our ideas 
to be conformed. In these conditions faith appears not so 
much a simple intellectual adhesion to dogma, as an attitude 
of the whole religious man who is placed in relation to the 


Absolute; it seems also to require at its base something 


else besides rational arguments and that is why so many 
recent authors appeal, to establish it,to a certain immediate 
experience. ii 

We are thus returning, I believe, to a true intellec- 
tualism in theology, to a realization of the soul’s 
intuitive powers. In the recent past, as we have seen, 
theology has given ‘experience’ the cold shoulder as a 
result of the modernist excesses. The Existentialist philo- 
sophers are cold-shouldered at present by most theologians 
on the ground that they deal with psychological as opposed 
to ontological questions. But is human experience non- 
ontological ? The work of M. Gabriel Marcel in particular 
is of great importance, I would say, for theologians. The 
soundings of human nature’s depths which are achieved 
by a great contemplative like Kierkegaard (I use that 
description deliberately), or by a great poet like Eliot, 
should be of the utmost significance for us, especially if 
we hold with P. de Lubac that man is intrinsically ordered 
to the supernatural vision of God as his sole end. This end, 
on his view, is not something superadded, something 
which we could have done without if God had so willed 
it. Here is a thesis of tremendous importance on which I 
can only touch in passing. So far from infringing the rights 
of God it reveals, as I see it, His utter transcendence and 
His limitless love. What is fundamentally at issue here is 
the way in which we think about God. Is He someone 
who could be content with a second-best ? Or, as P. 

1 Le Probleme de L’ Acte de Foi, Louvain, 1945, PP- 781-3. 5; 
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Malavez suggests in an article-review! of P. de Lubac’s 
book, isn’t it true of the divine love that ‘precisely be- 
cause it is perfect . . . it is subject to no laws and yet 
without doubt gives to itself the law of the maximum. . . . 
God determines Himself infallibly’. This infallible self- 
determination is God’s freedom. Here, supremely, a meta- 
physical intuition is indispensable for the theologian. 

It would be possible to give many illustrations of this 
growing tendency to treat theological problems in a way 
which is at the same time more concrete and more pro- 
found than that method of manipulating abstractions which 
is so prominent in our textbooks. We must, indeed, 
abstract, that is, focus on particular aspects of our evidence, 
but so often the abstractions in the textbooks do not seem 
to correspond with any mental process which we actually 
perform; instead of leading us to the heart of reality, as 
they are meant to do, they seem to lead us away from it. 
We find ourselves treating them as mere counters which 
represent nothing in our experience. It is becoming recog- 
nized more and more, I believe, that we are still to some 
extent in the toils of an arid rationalism and that there may 
be great results if we can shake them off. Already there 
are signs of a fresh handling of the age-old questions of 
grace and freewill, of original sin and of St Augustine’s 
so-called ‘pessimism’, of the causality of the sacraments 
and of the whole redemptive economy.? Most important 
of all, the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity is discussed in 
language which is more Biblical and perhaps in some ways 
more illuminating than that of ‘subsistent relations’, and 
the controlling function which this doctrine should have in 
theology is more clearly perceived. It follows that our 
Christology, which has a rather fossilized look about it, is 
being reanimated.3 Indeed there is only one theological 


1 Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Jan. 1947, p. 32. 

2e.g. P. Rondet’s article in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Feb. 1947. 

3 e.g. P. Galtier’s Unité du Christ—y. the discussion of this and other relevant 
works by Canon Smith in The Clergy Review, March 1947. 
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subject, God in Christ, and the lines of approach to it, as 
we advance along them, throw light one upon another. 
There is one type of complaint among those listed 
towards the beginning of this paper about which I have 
said nothing further. It concerns the prevailing unwilling- 
ness to allow that the ‘common opinions’ of theologians 
may prove unfounded. I do not propose to particularize 
on this subject. But in connexion with it I should like to 
comment on two problems which face us in this country. 
I shall not be suggesting that anyone is to blame; my 
object in referring to them is simply that their existence 
should be recognized. The first is that theological works 
may fail to see the light of day because the censor whose 
nihil obstat has been asked considers that their publication 
would be inexpedient. There may be nothing against faith 
or morals in them, yet in the present state of theological 
thought they may cause misunderstanding. What | wish 
to suggest is that this is a vicious circle, because it is 
impossible for an improvement to take place in the present 
state of theological thought unless such books are pub- 
lished. I repeat that I am not venturing to propose how we 
are to break out of the circle; all that I wish to do is to 
draw attention to a difficulty. The second problem, which 
is closely connected with the first, lies in the fact that we 
have no focus of theological activity obvious to the intel- 
ligent enquirer. In saying this I hope no one will suspect 
me for a moment of casting aspersions upon the devoted 
professors of our seminaries and religious houses. All Iam 
suggesting is that if some pooling of resources were 
possible we should attract the attention of non-Catholic 
thinkers in a way which is not possible at present. And I 
think it may be added with truth that such an undertaking 
would do a great deal to raise the general level of our own 
theological culture. If one day we could have a college 
which had such an aim explicitly in view, freed from the 
embarrassments which hamper all theological professors— 
so at least I suppose—at the present moment, and providing 
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those conditions which are indispensable for a first-class 
faculty, it is obvious that the results in the long run would 
be immeasurable. If this were to be realized it might prove 
to be the first stage towards the foundation of a Catholic 
University. If such a faculty were to be established, for 
example, in one of the existing Universities, it might come 
to play a significant part in the life of that University as a 
whole. Then it would be able to add to itself, when the 
time became ripe and under favourable auspices, this and 
that additional faculty, and so at long last establish itself in 
fresh surroundings as a self-contained, complete and 
independent entity. 

I hope I shall be interpreting your wishes correctly if I 
pursue this subject of the revival of theology in our 
country for the short time that remains to me; and it 
seems inevitable that I should say something about our 
periodical literature. First let us glance abroad once more. 
I have had occasion already to mention some foreign 
periodicals. In France alone there is a bewildering number 
of them. In addition to those which were flourishing before 
the war, and which are now flourishing again, in some 
cases perhaps even more vigorously, there are several 
fresh publications of which I shall mention three. There is 
Dieu Vivant, which has already received a measure of 
publicity over here, It is ‘existentialist’ and metaphysical ; 
it is also thoroughly Biblical and pays particular attention 
to Eastern Orthodox and Protestant Theology. Then there 
is Témoignages, published by the Benedictines of La Pierre- 

ui-Vire; significantly, its current cahier (the fourteenth) 
is all about poetry—the one before was about existentialism 
and contained an article by M. Marcel. Lastly I should like 
to mention the quarterly L’ Année Théologique, which began 
in 1940—of all years—with the declared aim of effecting 
a closer connexion between philosophy, theology and 
‘spirituality’. It is edited by the patristic and Augustinian 
scholar P. Cayré and is now firmly established; it is an 
open forum for the best minds in France. 
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What have we to show in England ? We have a number 
of monthlies which keep us in touch with foreign theology 
in so far as they can find space for it; but they have to 
cater for many other needs at the same time, and they 
cannot concentrate on the field with which we are con- 
cerned this morning. Moreover until this year we had no 
quarterly which aimed at this in any comprehensive way. 
It was pointed out by the Editor of the Eastern Churches 
Quarterly, which has concentrated on a part of that field 
with such marked success, that we had nothing to corres- 
pond with the American publication Theological Studies. 
In the last few months the situation has completely changed. 
The Dublin Review has entered upon a new phase of its 
existence, and it is ably complemented bya new quarterly, 
The Changing World, edited by a distinguished alumnus of 
Stonyhurst, Bernard Wall, and M. Harari. But The Dublin 
Review has its special associations with sociological, his- 
torical and literary affairs which must continue to engage its 
chief attention, and it has been agreed between us that 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, while continuing to publish work 
on Monastic History, shall have as its chief aim the publi- 
cation of articles and book reviews which aim directly at 
a quickening of the theological spirit among thinking 
Catholics.! [am reluctant to mention this at all, but it 
would be disingenuous in me to avoid a subject which 
seems so relevant to our present business. 

It is of the first importance that the Catholic laity in 
this country should be theologically-minded. This ought 
to be a truism, but perhaps there is more in it than meets 
the eye. You know well enough that your external apos- 
tolate, your organizations, your attempts to influence 
public opinion, your scientific and scholarly achievements, 
all will be in vain if you are not trying to live, according 
to your capacities, a life of prayer. But you are not likely 


1 *The Catholic Quarterly of Theology, Metaphysics and Monastic History’ is 
a somewhat grandiloquent ‘ab title, I fear, for a periodical which has hardly 
begun to fulfil its promises. But that is the explanation of it. 
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to succeed in this attempt unless your penetration of the 
Faith, your grasp of its meaning and implications, shows 
an increase which stands at least in some proportional 
relation to the increase of your knowledge in the subor- 
dinate sciences. You know that you must bring theological 
standards to bear on your work, whatever its nature. 
But you must also live these standards in your whole lives. 
You know that theology must be the keystone ofa culture, 
but it is not enough just to acknowledge this; theology 
must have pride of place in fact, so far as we can make it, 
not just in theory. You know that in our love of God there 
is no standing still, but only going forward or going back. 
But the love of God and the knowledge of God are bound 
up together. 

Theology is knowledge (and so love) of God in a degree 
surpassed only by mystical prayer, that is (1 would say) by 
the non-discursive supernatural knowledge of Faith in a 
developed form. It is only as compared with this that 
speculative theology sinks to the level of mere ‘curiosity’. 
The greatest of the mystics (St Teresa, for example) have 
been very clear on this. Mortification of the intellect makes 
sense only if it means the abandonment of lesser knowledge 
for the sake of greater. Mental sloth, a failure to use such 
capacities as we may have, is not a preparation for the 
mystic state. Just as it would be foolish to shut one’s eyes 
to Christian evidences on the ground that the gift of faith 
is in God’s hands, so also to neglect the natural working 
of the intellect on the truths of faith and to remain passive, 
waiting for them to be illuminated by a spark from heaven, 
would be to fall into a form of quietism. It will be said 
that special aptitudes are needed for interest in meta- 
physics; and some people are fond of saying that we can 
“get to heaven’ without them. A lack of interest in mere 
natural, metaphysics is not the point; the point is that, 
even if we are incapable of supernatural metaphysics, we 
merely show our ignorance when we declare them arid, 
and, if we mean this statement absolutely, we show grave 
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disorder in our whole outlook. The principle here 
surely clear enough. However much material circum- 
_stances may engross us, our aim must be to bend them to 
the final purpose—the knowledge and love of God, not 
indeed for ourselves only but not to the exclusion of 
ourselves,! 

To say that the theology of our time is still characterized 
(even though far less than recently) by a materialization, 
by an attention to mere particularities, may seem un- 
reasonable. The questions, it will be said, which rise 
to prominence must be for the most part questions of 
detail and of application; we cannot expect dogmatic 
questions (at this date, at least) to be in vogue. But I am 
speaking of a mental attitude. Unless we are to take the 
potentialities of revelation as already actualized, its impli- 
cations all worked out by earlier ages (and this would be 
scarcely credible, even if there were no unsettled contro- 
versies), a lack of interest in speculative theology must 
always be deplorable. It would be unfair to complain that 
the England of the Catholic Revival has produced no 
theologian of the first rank; but it is distressing to see so 
much intelligence, capable (it would seem) of great 
achievement in theology, devoting itself to lesser ends, not 
only by pressure of circumstances and at the call of charity, 
but through inclination. We need suspect no deliberate 
refusals; it is rather, perhaps, that the mental atmosphere 
around us alienates us imperceptibly from studies which 
only thrive in other air. 

That is not the note on which I wish to end. There is 

ood hope for the future. The increased understanding of 
the Mass, which (in Fr Putz’s words) is ‘the living summary 
of Christian doctrine’, is surely working a change among 
us, and through it the Catholic laity will come, so I most 
earnestly hope, to play that part which belongs to it of 
right in the re-education of England. 


1 This paragraph and that which follows are taken from a work which will 
shortly be published (Certainty, The Dacre Press). 
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HE aim of apologetics is to show that Christian 
doctrine is reasonable and contains no contradiction, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity obviously comes 
within the scope of apologetics in a special way. In these : 
ages we shal] argue in favour of an approach to the : 
problem which (we submit) will be found more satis- - 
factory from the apologetic point of view than that : 
adopted by some theologians. 
The Church teaches that in God there is one Nature but : 
Three Persons, and declares that this is a mystery. It tells | 
us, moreover, that a mystery is a truth which we could | 
not know unless it were revealed, and which even when 
revealed we cannot fully understand, though it involves 
no contradiction. Now we are at once confronted with a 
difficulty when we reflect on what is meant by calling the 
Trinity a mystery. We are told that the truth as revealed 
has meaning and is not contradictory, but then we are 
puzzled to know in what way it is a mystery if we can 
understand it so far as it is revealed. How can we know 
that there is more than we yet know, more than is con- 
tained in the truth as revealed, if in fact we do not know 
it? In other words either (it may be objected) the doctrine 
is contradictory or it is not; if it is contradictory it is 
meaningless, if it is not contradictory it has meaning and 
we can understand it so far as it is revealed and conveys 
meaning, but in either case how can we speak of it as a 
mystery ? To deal with this question we must call to mind 
the kind of knowledge we have of God from ordinary 
natural reasoning, and this indeed will be vital to the whole 
problem. We assume of course the validity of the scho- 
lastic argument for God’s existence. 
The argument in outline is this. We start from our 
knowledge that something exists, and find upon analysis 
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that this means that there is a first cause who gives being 
to the created thing, and that this first cause is pure self- 
existent being, infinite in being, God. We find, however, 
that we cannot adequately express this notion of pure 
being which always remains in the background behind, so 
to speak, the creature which we know directly. We 
realize that what we can express about God though true is 
inadequate, that God is hidden behind a veil, behind the 
creature which we directly know. We find that what we 
know is effect-implying-cause, and that we can only 
express the cause by expressing the effect, and thinking of 
the effect as raised to infinite perfection. We cannot ade- 
quately express infinite perfection, though we perceive 
the infinitely perfect Being dimly behind the effect. What 
we can express is true because the cause must contain all 
the perfection of the effect, but it is inadequate because 
the first cause must contain infinitely more. Thus there 
is no contradiction in saying that we know there is more 
than we know simply because there is no contradiction in 
saying that we are aware of the creature and of the Creator 
hidden behind the veil of the creature. Therefore God can 
truly be called a mystery even in the order of natural 
reason because we know Him dimly and indirectly, and 
are aware that there is infinitely more to know than we 
yet know in this life. But if this is so we can understand 
that there is no contradiction in calling the Trinity a 
mystery, because although this doctrine reveals more to us 
about God than we can know from natural reason it still 
leaves more than is revealed which we do not know. 

This, however, is preliminary to the main subject with 
which we are here concerned, namely, the best method of 
showing that the doctrine of the Trinity is not opposed to 
reason. To clear the ground we must consider the mean- 
ing of the terms which express the doctrine. 

Now all] agree that God is beyond the scope of our 
adequate knowledge or our powers of adequate expression. 
The only terms we can use are, as has just been said, those 
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which refer in the first place and directly to creatures. 
St Thomas says (Summa Theol. I, Q. XIII, art. 2. c.): ‘Terms 
signify God in the way in which our intellect knows Him. 
Since our intellect knows God from creatures, it knows 
Him in the way in which creatures represent Him. . . . 
Therefore when we say: ‘‘God is good’’, we do not 
mean: ‘‘God is the cause of goodness’’ or ‘‘God is not 
evi)’’ but ‘‘that which we call goodness in creatures pre- 
exists in God, and does so in a higher manner’’.’ 

It will be useful to see how the terms which we use of 
God can be grouped. First, there are the transcendentals. 
The term ‘thing’ (ens) means on analysis, we maintain, 
‘created essence receiving existence from the first cause’. 
It should be noticed that, though this term ‘thing’ leaves 
the particular kind of essence quite undetermined, yet at 
the same time it is a created essence to which it directly 
refers. At the back of the concept, so to speak, is the 
notion of the infinite first cause, but that is not expressed 
directly in the term ‘thing’. All that we can say is that 
‘thing’ can be used of the first cause, which is apprehended 
at the back of the concept, truly but inadequately—truly, 
because the cause contains all the perfections of the 
effect, inadequately, because the cause contains these 
perfections in a higher manner, only indeed when they 
are raised to infinity. In short, we are dimly aware of the 
infinite first cause but cannot adequately conceive or 
express Him. We can only say that He is a ‘thing’ raised 
to infinity, but this though true is inadequate, because the 
formula merely indicates that which we perceive in the 
background but cannot fully express. All this applies not 
only to the term ‘thing’ but also to “good’, ‘true’, ‘one’, 
and the other transcendentals. They are all quite indeter- 
minate as to the nature of the thing and are capable of 
referring to any possible kind of thing, but refer adequately 
only to creatures, not to God. 

Next there are terms which are not so indeterminate 
as the transcendentals, but refer to the highest kinds of 
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essence which we directly know and consequently are 
specially applicable to God. The term person is an ex- 
ample. St Thomas says (Summa Theol. 1, Q. XXIX, art. 3, 
c): “Person signifies that which is most perfect in all 
nature, namely, that which subsists with a rational nature. 
Hence since all that implies perfection is to be attributed 
to God because His essence contains in itself all perfection, 
it is proper that this term Person should be used of God— 
not in the same way in which it is used of creatures but in 
a more excellent way, as other terms are attributed to 
God which we apply to creatures’. Person is the highest 
kind of thing of which we have adequate and direct know- 
ledge because it refers to an individual substance of 
rational nature, and we know it as it exists in man. Man 
is higher than the other things which we know directly be- 
cause he has intellect and will, because he can form the idea 
of being and is therefore capable of unlimited perfection, 
because, in other words, he can become quodammodo omnia. 
Consequently the term Person is specially applicable to 
God because God possesses all the perfections of creatures 
and Person is the highest perfection we directly know. 
But plainly God is not a Person in the same sense that we 
are. Personality as it exists in man involves limitation and 
there is no limitation in God. Hence we can have no full 
or adequate concept of the Personality of God; all we can 
say is that personality is the highest thing we directly 
know, and God as the first cause must possess this in an 
infinite degree and with no limitation; we, however, can 
have no adequate concept of such Personality. 

Thirdly, there are terms which can be used of God 
metaphorically, but we need not delay over these. For 
example, God may be called a Rock. Just as we can build 
a house securely on the firm foundation of a rock, so ina 
metaphorical sense we can rest our hopes on God. 

Now there are certain difficulties about these conclu- 
sions, about the use of terms to denote God, and we must 
pause for a moment to consider them. 
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First, it may be objected that it would be quite false to 
think of the creature as containing partly what is positive 
and partly what is negative, in such a way that all we have 
to do is to shed from our concept the negative or limiting 
part and apply the positive part, which remains, to God. 
The creature has nothing purely positive in its nature or 
essence, for that which is purely positive, or in other 
words, pure act, is God alone and is essentially other than 
creatures, and cannot be any element in the creature’s 
composition. What then, it may be objected, is left in the 
creature which we can apply to God ? Yet is it not true 
that we can only express the idea of God by expressing 
what we find in creatures and conceiving this as existing 
in infinite perfection ? Obviously this difficulty has much 
truth in it, and it is certainly important to keep the truth 
which it contains in mind. It is quite true that there is no 
element in the creature which we can simply abstract and 
apply to God, no purely positive element, for the creature 
is wholly dependent in being. How then can we find in the 
creature any perfection which we can apply to God ? To this 
we answer, first, that on analysis of our thought we are 
dimly aware of God in the background as the first cause, 
but that we can never adequately express this dim and 
indirect perception of God; secondly, that God as the 
first cause possesses the dependent perfections, the rela- 
tively positive qualities, of the creature. We can consider 
these dependent perfections of the creature as opposed 
to the sheer negative limitations which we also find in it, 
and we can apply these dependent perfections to God, 

rovided we remember that they exist in God in an in- 
finitely higher manner than we can adequately conceive. 
There is nothing whatever in the creature which exists in 
God in the same way as in the creature, for the perfections 
of the creature are relative or dependent perfections 
whereas the perfection of God is absolute. 

Another difficulty is this: if what has just been said is 
true, does it not follow that we can apply terms to God 
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taken from any object whatever which we find around us, 
from quantity or quality as much as from substance or 
person ? For if no created thing contains any purely 
_ positive element, if no created thing contains any element 
which can be applied in the same sense to God, are not 
all terms taken from creatures on an equality when we 
wish to express the idea of God ? Even accidents such as 
quantity or quality have a certain positive independent 
being, since otherwise they would not be distinct things 
(entia); they would not be conceivable as separate things 
in any sense at all. On the other hand al] created things, 
even substances and persons, are not absolutely inde- 
pendent in their being since they depend on God, and 
terms taken from them are inapplicable to God in the same 
sense. Hence the problem is to see why we should be able 
to say that God is a Person, rather than to say that He is 
quantity and quality. Are not all created things infinitely 
remote from God and utterly incomparable in any direct 
sense with Him ? Cannot we use them all equally as 
starting points, and say that God possesses their relatively 
positive qualities in an infinitely higher manner ? 

The following comment may be suggested. One thing 
can be called more perfect than another if its powers are 
more developed than the other. A full grown tree is more 
perfect than a young tree because its potency is more fully 
actuated; man is more perfect than a tree because he has 
similar powers to those of a tree and others in addition. 
We have to accept the fact that creatures can be compared 
in perfection with one another, in spite of their incom- 
parability in any direct sense with God. The mystery of 
this is nothing else than the mystery of created being in 
relation to its infinite Creator, and the problem is the 
same. In the very idea of created being is involved the idea 
of perfectibility and degrees of perfectibility, and indeed of 
the possibility of perfectibility without end. The fact we are 
confronted with is the existence of man whose perfection 
can be measured in relation to his starting point, but can- 
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not be measured in relation to his end, since the infinite 
God is his end. After all we are familiar with the fact that 
one number is greater than another, even though there is 
no fixed number as an upper limit. Therefore we are 
surely on solid ground when we assert that some things 
around us are more perfect than others. We come how- 
ever to the question how, even so, one thing can represent 
God better than another if all are infinitely remote from 
Him. We propose the answer that, if God contains the 
perfections of creatures eminenter, and if as a result of this 
terms taken from creatures can be truly but inadequately 
applied to God, it follows that for our imperfect way of 
expressing God a term taken from a more perfect creature 
is a better way of expressing God than a term taken from a 
less perfect creature. There is no question, we have to 
remember, of any term being adequate, but some terms 
may be less inadequate than others, if considered relatively 
to one another. The better term is more adequate rela- 
tively to the less perfect term, even though both are 
infinitely remote from God, because it is more perfect than 
the other term, more perfect relatively, so to speak, to its 
starting point. In short, we have to make use of the created 
order if we wish to express God, but the created order 
contains things varying in perfection. This means that the 
most perfect kind of creature is the best instrument (how- 
ever inadequate) for us to express God under the con- 
ditions of this life. Hence Person is more adequate to 
express God than quantity or quality. 

Billot (de Deo Uno et Trino, 6th ed., p. 388) has a foot- 
note: “.. . Deus autem non est in genere, sed supra omne genus, 
cum nihil de eo et de creaturis univoce dicatur. Sensus igitur 
est quod ratio duorum praedicamentorum proprie est in Deo, 
non tamen quoad modum imperfectum quo in creatis contra- 
hitur ad determinatum genus. Et hoc ideo est, quia propria 
ratio substantiae et relationis potest epurari a modo imperfecto 
quo habetur apud nos, non autem ratio quantitatis, qualitatis, 
actionis et passionis et sic de aliis.’ But the difficulty is that 
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in substance and relation just as in quantity and quality 
etc. there is no element that we can abstract and then 
refer to God, there is no element that we can simpl 
cleanse from imperfection and limitation and then find in 
God. All created things are alike in being infinitely 
remote from God, and in having no element in them which 
also exists in the same way in God, no element which has 
merely to be freed from limitation in order that we may 
refer it in the same sense to God. If there were such an 
element there would be something common to God and 
creatures, but this is unthinkable. On the other hand of all 
created things alike it can be said that their perfections 
exist in a higher marmer in God, of accidents as well as 
substance. The only terms which must be denied of God 
are those which express sheer negation. 

Therefore we reach the following conclusions. We 
can only use terms to express God by using terms which 
primarily express creatures, and then by conceiving these 
as freed from limitation and so raised to infinite perfection, 
when they exist in a different manner. But as existing in 
this different and higher manner we cannot adequately 
conceive or express them. On the other hand such terms 
are used truly though inadequately of God because He 
does possess alJ the perfections of His creatures though in 
a higher way. Moreover some terms such as Person express 
God better than others such as quantity because, although 
al] creatures are infinitely remote from God, God is 
expressed less inadequately if the creature from whom the 
term is taken is more perfect relatively to the other 
creature. 

Let us now turn to the doctrine of the Trinity. We are 
taught that the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost are 
three distinct Persons in one Godhead, and that God can 
have no limitation in His Being. We have to show that 
this involves no contradiction. The essential point to 
emphasize is that all terms which we use of God are used 
in a different sense from that in which they are used of 
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creatures, because God possesses the perfections of His 
creatures in a different and higher manner, which we 
cannot adequately conceive. If we used the terms as they 
apply to creatures there would certainly be contradiction, 
but we do not so use them; we use them as they apply to 
the Creator, the first cause. 

This however does not solve the whole problem, for we 
have to show that the terms which the Church uses of the 
Trinity can be used in this higher way of God, that is, 
eminenter, without contradiction. The trouble is that the 
Church uses a formula which denotes distinction of Per- 
sons in God, and at first sight it looks as though distinction 
must imply limitation of being since one Person is not 
another Person, whereas there can be no limitation in 
God. It is manifest that no negation can be used of God 
because no negation can be conceived as existing eminenter 
in the first cause, yet apparently we are so doing. This is 
the real crux of the whole question of the Trinity from the 
point of view of apologetics; once this difficulty is sur- 
mounted the secondary difficulties are smoothed away. 
‘The apparent contradiction with God’s simplicity is not 
the main problem because God’s simplicity is itself a 
deduction from His freedom from limitation, and if we 
can show that the doctrine involves no assertion of limi- 
tation, then there can be no infringement of God’s 
simplicity. Hence the one point we shall discuss here is 
how best to show that the distinction of Persons involves 
no limitation of God’s Being, no negation in our expression 
of God. 

It has been defined by the Church that the distinction of 
Persons is one of relation: omniaque sunt unum, ubi non 
obviat relationis oppositio (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 703). We 
must therefore examine carefully the meaning of relation 
and relational opposition. 

At first sight we might be inclined to think that a 
relation between two things consisted simply in the fact 
that one thing had the power to act upon the other or to 
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be acted upon by it, and that the relation was nothing else 
than the kind of action which each could give to or receive 
from the other. We claim, however, that this would not 
be a true idea of relation. Undoubtedly relation is usually 
based, in our direct experience, on action and passion, but 
this does not mean that relation as such is nothing else 
than action and passion. Two things may be active and 
passive to one another, but the relation (we maintain) is 
_ not merely this. Relation in the nature of the case, being 
an ultimate, cannot be explained ; all we can do is to use 
other words to express it and say that it is simply the 
ad aliquid which we perceive between two things. We 
can only say that we find this notion of ad aliquid, when we 
examine our intelJectual perceptions, to be distinct from 
the notion of action and passion, for we feel that if things 
are capable of action and passion to one another this must 
be because they stand in some relation to one another. 

Granting, then, that relation is a distinct kind of thing, 
how does this help us to show that the relational oppo- 
sition in the Trinity involves no defect or limitation in the 
opposed relations ? Billot is perhaps the modern theo- 
logian who has discussed the subject most fully, and let us 
see what he says. His argument may be summarized as 
follows :— 

1. There are relations which are real, e.g., between 
father and son, and relations which are only in the mind, 
e.g., between the subject and predicate of a proposition. 
It follows that the reality of a relation does not lie precisely 
in its being a relation but in its attachment to, or ‘in- 
herence’ in, a real thing. He says (de Deo Uno et Trino, 
6th ed., p. 384): ‘Hoc est fundamentale discrimen relativorum 
ab absolutis, discrimen ex quo alia fluunt, ex quo etiam sup- 
peditatur responsio ad difficiliores instantias in mysterio Trini- 
tatis, uti suo loco videbimus. Potest autem praefata differentia 
breviter enuntiari hoc modo: aliae categoriae realitatem 
dicunt ratione propriae notae sui generis, relatio autem 
nonnisi ratione alterius notae distinctae. . . . At vero 
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relatio ex nota sui generis distinctiva dicit esse ad alterum, et 
nondum includit esse in subiecto. Potest esse concipi, ut dictum 
est respectus ad qui non est in, quemadmodum contingit quando- 
cunque alicui rei relationem rationis attribuimus. . . a 

2. Since the reality of a relation lies in its inherence 
in a subject and not precisely in its being a relation, in its 
esse in rather than its esse ad, therefore relative opposition 
is not concerned with things precisely as they are real 
and have perfection, though what is real is opposed. Hence > 
there is no defect or limitation of being involved in 
relative opposition as such. “Sed res relativae in quantum 
huiusmodi non opponuntur secundum quod una habet aliquid 
quod altera non habet ; opponuntur enim secundum ad aliquid, 
quod licet reale sit non tamen ratione ipsius. esse ad, sed ut 
dictum est, ratione esse in. Lamvero, formaliter loquendo de 
oppositione relativa, esse in non illud est quod in ipsa linea 
oppositionis invenitur, atque inde tandem fit, ut relativa qua 
talia non eo opponuntur quo realia sunt et perfectionem dicunt, 
tametsi ea opponuntur quae realia sunt et perfecta’ (p. 392). 
Again: ‘Relatio vero realis, qua parte dicit in, ponit perfectio- 
nem; qua vero parte dicit ad praecisive, nihil perfectionis 
superaddit, sed solum oppositionem ponit ad correlativum’ 
(Pp. 425). 

What Billot means seems quite clear: since there are 
relations which have no reality except in the mind the 
reality of a relation is derived, not from itself, but from 
the reality of the subject in which it inheres. Hence rela- 
tional opposition as such implies no defect, and can be 
conceived as existing in God. 

There is however considerable difficulty in the use of 
this argument. For it may be objected, first, that even 
relations which exist only in the mind have some kind of 
reality, being in some sense modifications of the mind 
which thinks them and so just as real as the mind. 
Secondly, in any case it may be urged, whatever the pre- 
cise source of its reality, a real relation must be real as a 
relation, and any distinction which is involved in the 
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opposition of real relations must itself be real, and must 
involve a real ‘not’ or limitation of being of each of the 
opposed relations which is not its correlative. lt is hard 
to see how this difficulty can be surmounted in any satis- 
factory way: if a relation is real, whatever the source of 
its reality, it would appear to involve a real opposition 
in which one relation is limited by not being the other. 
Right is not left, fatherhood is not sonship, and each of 
_ them, it would appear, has the real limitation of not being 
the other. 

It may, neverthless, be argued that a relation certainly 
does not involve a limitation of being in the same way 
as the other kinds of opposition do. For a relation does 
in a true sense involve and include its opposite: right is 
left, looked at from the other point of view; fatherhood 
is sonship, looked at from the other point of view. 
Relative opposition does not involve a point where one 
thing stops and another begins, as does substantial 
opposition, for relative opposition only means that the 
same thing or things can be considered from two points 
of view, from a given point of view and from this reversed, 
Yet the difficulty remains that if there are to be relations 
(in our direct experience) a thing must at Jeast be extended 
in some way, it must have the potency for multiplication 
in it, and, just in’so far as we conceive it more simple 
and free from this potency, the possibility of relation 
disappears. In short, however carefully we examine the 
notion of relation we seem forced to the conclusion that 
relative opposition (as we directly know it) involves 
limitation of some kind. But relative opposition invo] ves 
less opposition than substantial opposition, because it can 
exist in a thing which is actually one and only potentially 
two, and because a given relation simply is its corre- 
lative reversed. 

Therefore the upshot is this. To at least some minds 
the analysis of the idea of relation does not seem to go 
the whole way towards showing that there is no contra- 
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diction in the doctrine of the Trinity. It seems to them 
that in so far as a relation is not its correlative it lacks that 
precise mode of being which its correlative has, and to 
this extent involves limitation. Can we discover an 
further explanation which to such minds will seem 
satisfactory ? 

If we find the attempt to show that relational opposition, 
as we can adequately conceive it, involves no Jimitation 
on either side not wholly convincing, and if we find that 
we could not use the argument with confidence in 
defending the Christian teaching, the following line of 
argument may be suggested which lays the emphasis rather 
differently. 

First notice that all agree :— 

(1) That God is ineffable in any adequate way: we 
cannot form any adequate concept to express God, or use 
any adequate terms. We can form concepts and use terms 
which are true as far as they go because the cause is at 
least equal to its effect, but since the cause is infinitely 
‘beyond its effect, these concepts and terms would need to 
be perfected to infinity in order to be adequate. Hence 
we can only form concepts and use terms to express God 
which though true are inadequate. 

(2) That in order to express God we can only use terms 
which apply directly and primarily to creatures, though 
we realize that these terms apply to God eminenter, in a 
higher way which we cannot adequately conceive. 

(3) That there can be no limitation whatever in God’s 
Being. 

Next call to mind again how we can express God in the 
light of natural reason without Revelation. We can call 
Him ‘a Thing infinite in Being’, or something equivalent. 
This is accurate so far as it goes since God is truly a thing 
raised to infinite perfection, a thing in so far as He has all 
the perfection of creatures but with infinitely more. Yet 

thing’ is the most general and indeterminate concept that 
we can form, and although it is true (so far as any concept 
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of ours can be true) of God, it brings out expressly the 
least possible meaning since it starts from the most in- 
determinate concept that we can form. It is true because 
the term thing does apply to God, but it leaves the greatest 

ossible amount of the concept indeterminate and poten- 
tial with the smallest possible amount actually expressed. 
It is true to call a man a thing, but it is the least amount 
of truth we can express about him, whereas the term man 
_ includes in its reference all those characteristics which are 
peculiar to man and which we know. Man expresses man 
better than thing because it refers, unlike thing, to all 
these special characteristics, which in fact we know. God 
is a term which expresses God better than thing in so far 
as it refers to all that is unique in God, but it refers to that 
of which we have no direct knowledge, to what we only 
see dimly and indirectly behind the veil of the creature, 
behind the effect. 

Therefore, although “Thing infinite in Being’ is true of 
God (though inadequate), and although no term we can 
use is adequate, yet we can use terms which start from a 
more explicit expression of what we know, e.g., the term 
person. We know what person means when applied to 
man, we know that it brings out explicitly far more which 
is contained in man than thing does, and hence if we use 
it to express God we have a far fuller starting point than 
if we use the term thing. At the same time we have to 
remember that person must be conceived as infinitely in- 
creased in perfection in order to be applicable: God is a 
Person not in the same sense as man, but as man’s Creator 
and therefore as possessing all that the creature possesses 
and infinitely more. 

We should, however, carefully notice the followin 
point. If we take a created thing and try to think of it with 
its limitations progressively removed, we often find that 
its perfections are not increased in proportion. For 
example, if we take a group of men and try to think of the 
limitations removed which are caused by their multi- 
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plication in several distinct individuals, we find that by 
reducing them to one man we have cut off the exercise of 
their powers of love and knowledge of one another. A 
man is meant by nature to live in society and he cannot 
develop his powers in isolation. Consequently if we think 
of the limitations removed which are involved in a grou 
of men taken asa group, we have thereby introduced other 
limitations and have not in fact conceived the isolated 
individual as in all respects more perfect than by conceiving 
him in a group. 

To put this from the opposite point of view, if we take 
a created thing and try to think of it with its perfections 
progressively increased, we do not thereby always remove 
all its limitations in proportion. If we take a group of men 
and think of their love and knowledge of one another 
indefinitely increased, we do not thereby remove the 
distinction between the individuals because this is neces- 
sary for the use of their powers of love and knowledge. 

In the light of this we realize that if we ask what term 
natural reason finds the best to express God, the answer 
will be that from one point of view ‘the Being who is 
infinite in His Being with no limitations’, or some equiva- 
lent, is best, while from another point of view, if we wish 
to take the highest being of which we have direct know- 
ledge and express God as having all these perfections in an 
infinite degree, we shall answer as follows (merely in the 
light of natural reason): ‘One person’ is the most perfect 
in so far as it is a unity, but it is not the most perfect in so 
far as one person, as we directly know one person, one 
human being, cannot develop his powers in isolation. 
Therefore we should say that ‘a group of persons’ or 
perhaps ‘the whole human race’, if knowledge and love 
between them was perfect, is in one sense our highest 
directly known idea. Since God contains in Himself all His 
own perfection and needs no outside help to realize this per- 
fection, a group of persons is, from one point of view, the 
best starting-point to express Him, provided all the limita- 
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tions implied in distinction of persons is removed. Neither 
one person nor a group of persons is adequate, but the 
important point to notice is that a group of persons adds 
something positive to the concept of one person, in so far as 
it includes the realization of each individual’s powers of 
knowledge and love of the others. This is what we should 
say if we had only natural reason to guide us. 

Let us apply these principles to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity. The difficulty is to see how even the 
opposition of relations does not involve limitation since 
one relation, being opposed to another, is not precisely 
the same as the other. We propose that the following 
answer can be made. All the terms which refer to God 
apply to Him eminenter, that is, in a higher way in which 
any mere limitation which they involve for creatures ceases 
to apply. Plainly this cannot have any meaning for purely 
negative terms, and these cannot be used of God. But we 
maintain that there is a positive element in the concept of 
Three Persons relatively opposed, a positive element which 
is not contained in the concept of one person, though in 
our direct knowledge of three persons there is also an 
element of limitation in so far as one is not the other. 
In God to whom it applies eminenter only the positive 
element holds good, the element of limitation being ex- 
cluded. There is no contradiction in saying that there is a 
distinction of Persons in God, because we refer only to 
what is positive and exclude what is negative in the idea of 
distinction, and we can see that the idea of distinction of 
Persons is not merely negative. There is nothing new of 
course in this: it is what every theologian has asserted. 
But theologians have not always based their defence of the 
reasonableness of the doctrine primarily on this aspect of 
their teaching. 

The following objections will at once occur. 

(1) Does not this explanation involve the conclusion 
that the distinction between the Three Persons does not 
really exist, but only lies in our way of conceiving God— 
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a conclusion which would be obviously heretical ? We 
reply that this does not follow at all. This conclusion 
would mean that we could express God more adequately 
by saying that He is really only one Person. The whole 
point of the argument is that the notion of Three 
distinct Persons has a positive element, apart from the 
negative aspect which it has when applied to creatures, 
which positive element is not contained in our notion of a 
single person. In other words we should omit part of the 
truth by calling God one Person, which part of the truth 
is only expressed by calling Him Three Persons, even 
though the negative element in our idea of three persons 
must be omitted. We can put it in this way. Various true 
statements can be made about God, which we know either 
by natural reason or by Revelation. These statements are 
contradictory if taken in the sense in which the terms apply 
to creatures, but they are not contradictory if taken in the 
sense in which the terms apply to God, i.e. eminenter. 
Just because the statements are inadequate though true (as 
we understand them) of God, there is room for them to be 
free from contradiction as applying to Him, though they 
are contradictory as applying to creatures. Therefore we 
reply to the objection by saying that, although God is 
Three Persons in a sense in which all limitation of being is 
excluded, this does not mean that there is really no dis- 
tinction of Persons in God, because to say this is to deny 
the positive element involved in the distinction of Persons. 
“Principia metaphysica manent intacta, sed applicatio ad ordinem 
physicum, maxime divinum, non semper est facilis; nam abso- 
lutum, relativum, natura, persona, alia omnia Deo et creaturis 
non univoce conveniunt; unde optime fieri potest, ut in creaturis 
aliquid repugnet, quod in ente infinito non repugnat’ (Pesch, 
Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae. Tom. Il, p. 103). 

(2) If this is true, if by natural reason we are led to 


express God as more than one Person, in what sense is the 


Trinity a Revelation? We reply that all natural reason leads 
to is the conclusion that from one point of view the most 
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perfect created thing we know, and therefore the best start- 
ing point forexpressing God, is a group of men rather than a 
single man, because man cannot use his natural powers in 
isolation from his fellow men. On the other hand Revelation 
tells us much more than this. It tells us that the best express- 
ion to use of God is Three Persons in One Godhead, a form- 
ula which natural reason could not possibly discover. We 
can presumably add that the formula, though inadequate to 
express the truth, is far less inadequate than by natural 
reason we should suppose any expression to be which is 
open to man. 

(3) If analysis of the idea of relation is not the key to 
rational defence of the doctrine, why did the Church 
declare that all was one in God except where there is 
relational opposition ? We reply that there is no reason to 
suppose that this declaration was made with apologetics 
in view, but rather to bring out the theology of the 
Trinity more fully. It is certainly true that relational 
opposition gives the least possible limitation of being, but 
the main interest it has is for the theologian, who wishes 
to unfold as far as possible the content of Revelation. We 
can fully agree that the doctrine of the Trinity as inter- 
preted in terms of relations presents the most perfect 
formula to express God possible to man in this life, while 
maintaining at the same time that it is only free from 
contradiction if the terms are understood eminenter, in a 
sense which we cannot adequately conceive. Theologians 
would no doubt all agree that the terms must be applied 
eminenter; there are the well-known words of St Augus- 
tine: ‘ . . . dictum est tamen tres personae, non ut illud diceretur, 
sed ne taceretur’. Yet theologians have not always realized 
that, this being so, there is no need to attempt to show 
that the terms they use involve no contradiction in the 
sense in which they apply to creatures. All we have to 
show is that the terms are not purely negative. 
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ISTORICAL criticism of the New Testament among 
H non-Catholics has moved a long way in the last two 

bundred years, even if at times it has seemed to go 
round in circles. A large part of its course, as regards the 
reconstruction of Christian origins, was sketched by Albert 
Schweitzer in his famous book, translated into English 
under the title The Quest of the Historical Jesus, in which he 
showed how one after the other the critics had given their 
varying interpretations of the Person Whom the Church 
recognizes and adores as God Incarnate. In the same book 
the author, with unconquerable optimism, proceeded to 
give another interpretation himself, which is not likely 
to become established. 

There were always those, especially among the Anglican 
critics, who, while accepting the critical method, were 
faithful to the belief that our Lord was God. Bishop Gore 
was an outstanding example; and in more recent times 
Dr Rawlinson, the present bishop of Derby, in his. 
Bampton Lectures (The New Testament Doctrine of the 
Christ, published in 1926), though he went much further 
than Gore towards agreement with the most advanced 
German critical positions, stated categorically that the 
Church was right in affirming that our Lord was co- 
essentially one with the Father (p. xii). But the typical 
leaders of scholarship in Germany seemed to uphold 
positions scarcely if at all reconcilable with that belief. 

Broadly speaking, there were two lines of interpre- 
tation: the liberal Protestant, associated in English minds 
particularly with the great name of Adolf Harnack; and 
the apocalyptic-eschatological, maintained with ‘thorough- 
going’ consistency by Schweitzer himself, among others. 
The former saw in our Lord a great teacher of pure ethics 
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and of the Fatherhood of God, profoundly uninterested in 
the ecclesiastical and sacramental side of religion—what 
von Higel called its Institutional Element; a doctrine 
concerning His Own Person was no essential part of 
Christ’s fundamental message: ‘The Gospel, as Jesus 
proclaimed it, has to do with the Father only and not 
with the Son’.! With this categoric assertion it is inter- 
esting to compare and contrast the conclusion drawn by 
Professor Cullmann from a study of the ‘first confessions 
of faith’ (Les Premieres Confessions de Foi, Paris, 1943): 
‘The essence of the faith of the first Christians . . . 
concerns . . . the Christ who exercises divine kingship 
now already’. If we were compelled to accept Harnack’s 
statement and Cullmann’s conclusion as both equally true, 
we should have to infer that Christ’s fundamental message 
was promptly and radically altered by the earliest Christians 
whose belief we can discover. In fact, however, our Lord’s 
teaching on the Fatherhood of God found its centre and 
climax in His no less essential teaching of His own Son- 
ship, while on the other hand the primitive Christian con- 
fession of the royal Lordship of Christ over all creation was 
presented in the implicit context of Jewish monotheism. 

The eschatological school, in sharp contrast with that 
of Harnack, represented our Lord as having lived in, and 
died for, the hope of an imminent apocalyptic transforma- 
tion of the conditions of existence; as One Who could 
not have founded a Church intended to endure for cen- 
turies, or indeed proclaimed a higher generalized ethic, 
because He believed or presumed that the world was very 
shortly coming to an end. Christianity as we know it 
would then be an adaptation to the fact that His expec- 
tation had not been realized. 

In these few pages I wish to draw attention to three 
books that have appeared within the last seventeen years, 
books which may be taken as disclosing a healthier ten- 


1Wesen des Christentums, p. go of the edition of 1908; English translation, 
1901, p- 144. 
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dency in the critical world. The first is The Riddle of the 
New Testament, by the Anglican divines, the late Professor 
Sir Clement Hoskyns and Mr Noel Davey, and was pub- 
lished in 1931. The second is by the Congregationalist 
Professor C. H. Dodd, and is entitled The Parables of the 
Kingdom (third edition, 1936). The third appeared last 
year; it is called Christus und die Zeit, and is by Professor 
Oscar Cullmann, a Calvinist theologian of Basel University. 
All three adopt a thorough-going ‘critical’ method as — 
regards the Synoptic Gospels, and at least Professor Dodd 
shows a great respect for the theories of the Form Critics. 
An attractive and sympathetic presentation of Form 
Criticism will be found in History and Interpretation in the 
Gospels, the Bampton Lectures of 1933 delivered by 
Professor R. H. Lightfoot. The Form Critics accept the 
Two Document hypothesis—the theory that St Mark’s 
Gospel and a supposed lost document (conventionally 
designated as ‘Q’) were used as sources by the authors of 
our First and Third Gospels; this hypothesis usually 
carries with it the corollary that our First Gospel was not 
written by the apostle St Matthew. But whereas conser- 
vative English adherents of the Two Document hypothesis 
tended to think of St Mark’s Gospel as practically a verbal 
transcript of the teaching given orally by St Peter (the late 
Professor C. H. Turner of Oxford was notable in this 
respect), the Form Critics maintain strongly that this 
Gospel crystallizes a relatively late stage in the evolution of 
a (largely oral) tradition, moulded into shape and in many 
- ways falsified by the applications and embellishments sug- 
gested by the developing needs of the primitive Christian 
communities. These critics therefore set themselves to 
the congenial, if somewhat capricious, game of working 
back from the written Gospels to what, they imagine, may 
have been the actual origins of Christianity in the supposed 
teaching, inspiration, life and death of our Lord. We shall 
have something to say about Form Criticism and the 
Synoptic Problem at a later point in this article. 
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The Riddle of the New Testament is an unusual book, 
written in a somewhat obscure style, and pursuing its aim 
rather in the manner of a detective investigation, not to 
say a detective story. This aim may be described as the true 
answer to the question: what, historically speaking, must 
have happened, to explain the phenomena of First Century 
Christianity as they are discovered in the New Testament ? 
The authors first point out that our New Testament books 
are preserved to us in the Greek language but employ 
neither Classical Greek nor simply the Koine or common 
Greek as found in Eastern Mediterranean speech and 
literature in their own century. Though it is not usually 
supposed by Protestant critics that any of these books are 
simply translations of originals written in some other 
languege, they use translation-Greek;! they are certainly 
conveying to usa tradition which took its rise in Aramaic- 
speaking circles, and Aramaic was the native languege of 
Palestine in our Lord’s time. Further, their languege is 
charged with theological significance. In particular, the 
words ‘true’ and ‘truth’, as used by them in connection 
with our Lord, imply the conviction that God has given a 
revelation to men in the Person and work of Christ. An 
examination of the New Testament outside the Synoptic 
Gospels shows that the early Church saw in our Lord’s 
Passion an ‘assurance of redemption’. Unless that belief 
was true, it must have sprung not from ‘an act of God in 
the history of Jesus of Nazareth’ but from ‘the spiritual 
needs of the primitive Christians’. They, however, be- 
lieved that Jesus ‘fulfilled the Old Testament’; that His 
Person was ‘the fulfilment of the Word of God revealed 
to Israel’. Both St Paul and the author of the Fourth 
Gospel see the Christian message as rooted inhistory, and the 
latter insists on this point because there were, at the date 


1 Abbot Chapman maintained that the New Testament books which exhibited, 
on the whole, the best Greek style were St Matthew’s Gospel and the Epistles 
of St James and to the Hebrews—the books traditionally regarded as translations 
of Semitic originals. 
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at which he wrote, the beginnings of modes of thought in 
the Church which did less than justice to this conviction. 

Did piety create this Christian belief and ‘submerge’ 
the real Jesus in it ? Or does the real history of Jesus 
‘rigorously control all our New Testament documents’ ? 
All; for the Synoptic Gospels themselves portray that 
history ‘in the context of the Old Testament scriptures 
exactly as the other New Testament books do. Professor 
Hoskyns and his collaborator claim to find Old Testament 
allusions ‘interwoven with the whole Gospel material in 
various ways and in a very subtle manner’, though it must 
be admitted that their treatment of St Mark’s Gospel in 
this connection would hardly at all points convince an 
unprejudiced reader. There may be allusions which the 
Christian believer is justified in recognizing as probable, 
but which would not carry weight in an argument with an 
enquirer who does not yet believe. 

Our authors next attempt to go behind the Synoptic 
records to their supposed ‘sources’, and they therefore 
devote a chapter to the Synoptic Problem. This is the only 
section in their book (apart from an appendix) where 
their argument depends on documentary criticism, and I 
cannot admit their view (which is really Streeter’s) that 
St Matthew’s Gospels and St Luke’s depend on ‘Q’ and 
St Mark’s Gospel, each of them also having a peculiar 
source of its own. Their argument is that these four 
sources, ex hypothesi more primitive than the Gospels in 
which they are utilized, all show us not a humanitarian 
Jesus but One Who voluntarily submitted to a violent 
death because He was persuaded that, being the Messiah, 
He must do so in order that the ‘New Order’ might be 
inaugurated. This is a valid argument, though of course 
only for those who accept Streeter’s solution of the 
Synoptic Problem. In these supposed sources, our Lord is 
represented as the Messiah Who came in humiliation and 
inaugurated the Kingdom of God; but also as He Who will 
come in glory at the end of the present world-order and 
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will establish the final Kingdom. It is claimed that His 
miracles and His parables and other sayings are as a whole 
shot through with “Christological significance’. ‘At no 
point is the literary or historical critic able to detect in an 
stratum of the Synoptic material evidence that a Christo- 
logical interpretation has been placed upon an un- 
Christological history.’ 

The authors conclude that Jesus is not undiscoverable: 
- the historian is driven by the evidence to affirm that He 
held Himself to be working out ‘the obedience demanded 
by the Old Testament Scriptures and foretold by the 
Prophets’. He was conscious that ‘according to the will 
of God, the whole weight of the Law and the Prophets had 
come to rest upon Him, and upon Him only’. (‘The Word 
of God ceased to be expressed in a literature or in a 
prophecy, and became embodied in human flesh.’) This 
obedience of Jesus was a conscious conflict with the 
Prince of evil for the freedom and salvation of men and 
women. “The Event of the Life and Death of Jesus was not 
thought of’ by the primitive Christians ‘as a human act, 
but as an act of God wrought out in human flesh and 
blood’ (our authors probably did not really mean to sug- 
gest that the primitive Christians were Apollinarians). 
“This was no mere piece of theologizing, but the very way 
in which Jesus Himself regarded His ministry. . . . He 
acted and spoke and died as the Slave of God, confident 
that His Slavery would bring into being the New People 
of God.’ 

In quoting the above extracts I do not mean in every 
case to endorse the judgments they express, or to approve 
an imprecision of terminology which seems regrettable in 
a work professing rigorous scientific standards. Their 
interest lies in the fact that they embody conclusions far 
removed from those of a Harnack or a Schweitzer. 
Questions of documentary criticism, as such, are in the 
main relegated to an appendix, on which I offer the 
following observations: as usual, a famous passage of 
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Irenaeus is mistranslated, as if a Greek perfect could mean 
the same as a Greek aorist (p. 266);! a famous fragment 
of Papias may also be mistranslated (p. 268),? since 
pynpovedew and drropynpovevey Can mean not ‘remember 

but ‘relate’. I have already expressed my disagreement with 
the solution of the Synoptic Problem illustrated by a 
cat’s-cradle diagram on p. 271. Our authors are not kind 
to the author of the Fourth Gospel. They hold that ‘no 
living scholar can confidently claim any part of itwrasme 
stands, to be definitely historical’ (p. 211)—-we must 
assume that their acquaintance with scholars was some- 
what limited. Yet they point out that, in pursuit of his 
apologetic purpose, the author constructed his Gospel ‘so 
as to throw into strong relief the witness which was borne 
to Jesus and by Him in the course’ of His ministry (p. 235). 
But if an apologist appeals to ‘witness’, the book in which 
he records it is surely either historical or an unscrupulous 
fraud. Again, in the appendix our authors affirm that this 
Gospel ‘suggests’ that it is the work of the ‘Beloved 
Disciple’, if these things in xxi, 24 means ‘this book’; it 
further suggests ‘that the Beloved Disciple was the Apostle 
John’. ‘It appears as though the author wishes his readers 
to judge that the Beloved Disciple was the Apostle John, 
but that he does not dare to say this clearly.’ The natural 
inference is surely that the author was either that most 
pernicious kind of liar that deceives by suggestion rather 
than assertion, or else that the Beloved Disciple was the 
Apostle John (and presumably—see above—the author 
himself). The latter alternative causes hesitation to Pro- 
fessor Hoskyns and Mr Davey, because, if modesty forbade 
the author to name himself, they ask: is his description of 
himself as the ‘ideal disciple’ a modest one ? Common- 


'frenaeus says that pera rhv %todoy of Saints Peter and Paul, Saint Mark 
eyypapas mopadedwxev their teaching, i.e. although the great apostles are dead, 
their teaching survives in the written record which Saint Mark has bequeathed 
to posterity. Hoskyns and Davey, in good company but a bad tradition, make 
Saag, that Saint Mark wrote his Gospel after the decease of Saints Peter 
and Paul. 


2.On the relation of St Mark’s Gospel to the preaching of St Peter. 
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sense provides a threefold answer to this hesitation: 
(1) ancient convention forbade the use of the first person 
singular in historical narrative; (2) the immediate circle 
for whom the Gospel was written would have no difficulty 
in making the identification (providing that the author, 
the Beloved Disciple and the Apostle were all one man) ; 
(3) since that author is overwhelmingly concerned to 
emphasize the ‘witness’ paid to our Lord, he inevitably 
_ stresses his own peculiar qualifications as a witness. Surely, 
with the passing of the schools of Harnack and Schweitzer, 
the time has come for criticism to admit frankly that the 
case for the traditional ascription of the Fourth Gospel is 
sound. Have Biblical critics kept themselves au fait with 
the development of Homeric criticism ? 

Professor Dodd’s book purports to investigate the 
original meaning of the ‘Parables of the Kingdom’, in- 
cluding in that term some parables not so designated in 
the Gospels. He first draws a distinction between parables 
and allegories, maintaining that, typically, parables are 
similitudes, though in some a leaning towards allegory may 
have been present from the first. The typical parable has 
only one point, and the details that build up the parabolic 
moving picture do not matter for its interpretation. 
Parables were a characteristic feature of our Lord’s 
teaching, and this teaching was not ‘the leisurely and 
patient exposition of a system by the founder of a school. 
It is related to a brief and tremendous crisis in which He 
is the principal figure and which indeed His appearance 
brought about.’ 

Before expounding the parables relating to the Reign of 
God, Professor Dodd seeks to determine what was 
characteristic in our Lord’s message with regard to that 
Reign. Briefly, he finds this in the proclamation that, with 
the public appearance of our Lord, the Reign of God, to 
which the Jews looked forward as following upon this 
present age, had already come. ‘If. . . we are seeking the 
differentia of the teaching of Jesus upon the Kingdom of God, 
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it is here that it must be found.’ The ‘last things’ had 
already arrived in history, and men were compelled by 
the facts of history to declare their attitude to them. The 
ministry of Jesus is ‘ ‘‘realized eschatology’’, that is the 
impact upon the world of the ‘‘powers of the world to 
come’’ ina series of events, unprecedented and unrepeat- 
able, now in actual process’. Students of the school of 
‘thorough-going eschatology’, with its theory that Jesus 
expected the Kingdom of God in the imminent future, will 
measure the full significance of Professor Dodd’s reading 
of the evidence, a reading that has been not ineptly named 
‘thorough-going realized eschatology’. A kingdom which 
has already come is, it may be suggested, something very 
different from one that is expected shortly. 

For if the eschatological school is ‘thorough-going’ 
(konsequent) in its interpretation, Professor Dodd is not 
less so. Indeed he tries, heroically, to eradicate from 
our Lord’s teaching any idea of a real Second Coming as 
distinct from the Resurrection ‘on the third day’. He does 
not venture to deny that our Lord uttered ‘apocalyptic’ 
sayings, but he suggests that they were merely symbolic. 
The Kingdom has already come, and therefore—if we may 
draw out Professor Dodd’s meaning—it cannot be still to 
come. All that we can say is that ‘the historical order . . . 
cannot contain the whole meaning of the absolute’—note 
the philosophic term. ‘The imagery therefore retains its 
significance as symbolizing the eternal realities [again note 
the terminology, with the implied (philosophic ?) contrast 
of time and eternity] which though they enter into history 
are never exhausted in it. The Son of Man has come, but 
also He will come; the sin of men is judged, but also it will 
be judged. But these future tenses are only an accommo- 
dation of language. There is no coming of the Son of Man 
‘after’? His coming in Galilee and Jerusalem . . . for 
there is no before and after in the eternal order’ (pp. 
1o7ff). “The Kingdom of God in its full reality is not 
something which will happen after other things have 
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happened’, although ‘so far as history can contain it, it is 

embodied in the historic crisis which the coming of Jesus 

brought about’ (p.108); ‘the absolute, the ‘‘wholly 
other’’, has entered into time and space’ (p. 207). 

We will not follow Professor Dodd through the details 
of his—sometimes, surely, very violent—treatment of the 
parables; enough to observe that he holds that our Lord 
‘used parables ‘to enforce and illustrate the idea that the 
Kingdom of God had come upon men there and then. 
The inconceivable had happened: history had become the 
vehicle of the eternal: the absolute was clothed with flesh 
and blood’ (p. 197)—we infer that our Lord was God, 
even though we may prefer to Professor Dodd’s expression 
of that fact the greater theological precision of St John’s 
‘the Word became flesh’. 

There is a very great deal in Professor Dodd’s book that 
we should wish to discuss. In particular, the attempt to 
bleach out of our Lord’s teaching any real prediction of a 
future Second Coming to inaugurate the glories of the Age 
to Come seems to us a critical tour de force that will hardly 
win the ultimate support of the scholarly world. It involves 
taking great liberties with the Gospel evidence and it may 
be doubted whether they are such as a criticism that was 
not enslaved to a hypothesis would suggest. We may even 
wonder whether there is not something wrong with an 
evolution of criticism that rushes violently from the 
extreme of Harnack to that of Schweitzer, and then again 
from Schweitzer, with his insistence that future escha- 
tology is everything, to Dodd with his argument that it is a 
sheer misunderstanding. It cannot easily be denied that at 
least the primitive Christians—inclusive of St John— 
believed in the future coming and represented it as part of 
our Lord’s teaching. Either then the early Church was 
gravely mistaken (or gravely dishonest) about our Lord’s 
teaching, or it is Professor Dodd who is mistaken. And 
we venture to suggest that the Professor is also mistaken in 
an interpretation of the Christian message that is linked 
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up with his rejection of the hope of the Age to Come—in 
the meaning, that is to say, that he puts upon his own 
phrase: ‘The absolute, the ‘‘wholly other’, has entered 
into time and space’. Shall we be wrong in urging that the 
precise contrast between time and eternity underlying 
this phrase is not Jewish or primitive Christian at all, but 
Barthian or Platonic ? Professor Dodd may retort that he 
believes in Platonism; but what we seek from a book on 
the ‘Parables of the Kingdom’ is not Professor Dodd’s 
philosophy but the Christian message as it was presented 
by our Lord and understood by His first followers; and 
there is a certain presumption that His first followers did 
not transmit a radical misunderstanding of that message. 
The reader may well ask how, in face of the plain texts 
of Scripture, Professor Dodd succeeds in maintaining his 
thorough-going position of an eschatology so ‘realized’ as 
to allow of no future fuller realization ? The answer is: 
chiefly by means of Form Criticism, with the presuppo- 
sition of the Two Document hypothesis. “Recent research’, 
he says (p. 26), ‘has tended to show that the materials 
of the Gospels were at first transmitted in the form of 
independent units, the framework being supplied by the 
evangelists who wrote not less than a generation after the 
time of Jesus’, and though he does not accept this judgment 
without qualification, he makes a liberal use of the facilities 
it affords for what to us seems a highly speculative recon- 
struction of Christian origins. We should reply, in the 
first place, that even for those who accept the Two 
Document hypothesis and the general position of the 
Form Critics, there is no critical justification for regarding 
a late date for the Synoptic Gospels as established. But 
we should go further than that. We should argue that 
‘recent research’ has only tended to establish the inde- 
pendent unit theory of tradition in the minds of those who 
already accept the Two Document hypothesis. What the 
Form Critics have really gone some way to establishing is 
that St Mark’s Gospel is not a primary source but an 
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‘edition’ of previously existing materials. These materials, 
however, were not ‘independent units’ circulating loosely 
and anonymously in the early Christian communities; that 
is a fantasy of the Form Critics, who pay too little atten- 
tion to the survival in the primitive Church, for a good 
thirty years after the Crucifixion, of original followers of 
Jesus during His ministry, with the double authority of 
ecclesiastical status and personal eye-witness. The 
‘materials’ of St Mark’s Gospel were, in the main, the 
Gospel of St Matthew. And the evidence for this fact 
stares one in the face as soon as one takes the trouble, bya 
sincere and unprejudiced comparison of the two Gospels, 
»to look for it. Similarly ‘Q’, the second element in the 
Two Document hypothesis, turns out, on the application 
of the quite objective methods of scientific documentary 
criticism, to be an idol of the schools, as chimerical and 
otiose as its poor dead brother Ur-Markus. Attempts to 
reconstruct the origins and primitive evolution of Chris- 
tianity will inevitably suffer shipwreck or end in caprice 
until it is realized that the written tradition in its primitive 
form is preserved for us in St Matthew’s Gospel, the 
earliest of the New Testament documents, composed be- 
fore the flooding in of Gentile converts produced a crisis, 
and in all probability a translation of an Aramaic original. 

It has seemed proper to state our profound disagreement 
with so much in Professor Dodd’s presuppositions and 
conclusions. On the other hand, no dne can fail to see that 
his position represents a very remarkable advance on both 
Harnack and Schweitzer; and what is positively valuable 
in it will survive when the present ‘results’ of Form 
Criticism and the Two Document hypothesis have become 
museum specimens of the neolithic age of criticism. 

The objection may still be pressed: the Kingdom of 
God was either proclaimed as a present fact or predicted 
as a hope for the future; if Professor Dodd can prove the 
former, it follows that we must reject the latter alter- 
native. But Professor Cullmann, in Christus und die Zeit, 
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points out that in the faith of the New Testament this 
dilemma is transcended: ‘Faith is the present reality of 
things hoped for’ (Hebrews xi, 1). To Cullmann’s treatise 
I now turn. Let me say at once that I seem to sense an 
atmosphere of greater scholarly serenity, and a broader 
because higher outlook, in this most important book, as 
compared with the fever of the chase and the heat of 
battle in the previous two. Shall we be wrong in supposing 
that Professor Cullmann here presents us with a ‘mani- 
festo’ of a whole attitude to the New Testament and its 
investigation ? 

At the very start, in the first paragraph of his Preface, 
he lays down a most important principle: ‘No previously 
accepted philosophical or other position can serve as a 
criterion for ascertaining the essence of Christianity’. He 
stigmatizes as ‘astonishing’ the complacency with which 
this principle is contravened and, in particular, affirms the 
incompatibility of the concept of time which Karl Barth 
applies in his exegesis with that of primitive Christianity. 

In the New Testament concept of time Professor 
Cullmann thinks that he has found a clue to the under- 
standing of primitive Christianity. Like the Jews, the 
early Christians had an entirely un-Hellenic approach to 
reality. Whereas Greek philosophy generalized from sense- 
particulars to ideal essences and set up a contrast between 
the unmeaning flux of the visible world and the eternal 
stability of the unseen world of ‘values’, the Jews and 
Christians saw in movements and periods of history the 
dispensation of a divine plan of which all the elements 
consisted of particular significant events, each combining 
with the rest, and all—for the Jews—directed forward to 
‘some divine far-off event’? which would usher in the age 
to come and the manifest triumph of God’s will. The age 
to come (we are summarizing Professor Cullmann’s inter- 
pretation) is homogeneous, in its temporal quality, with 
the present and all past ages, and is therefore quite distinct, 
conceptually, from the timeless, undatable eternity of 
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Greek speculation. Within the ages of time, prophecy 
proclaims moments of divine intervention, each unique, 
each depending solely on the divine will; and these 
moments need not be those which the secular historian 
would select as of cardinal importance. For the Jews, time 
was divided up into the age before Creation, the present 
age (from Creation to the Coming of the Messiah), and 
the age to come, inaugurated by the Messiah; the ‘middle- 
point’ of all time would be the (future) coming of the 
Messiah. Christianity took over the whole of this scheme, 
with its tripartite division of time, except that it found 
the “middle-point’ not in a Coming of the Messiah in the 
future, but in the events of our Lord’s ministry, death and 
resurrection, to which the early Church looked back. 
Thus the time between the Resurrection of Christ and the 
Second Coming, while still belonging to the age between 
Creation and Coming, participates also, in its own way, 
in the blessings of the age to come. ‘It is the great merit 
of W. G. Kimmels to have shown that the temporal 
tension between present and future exists already for Jesus 
in the Synoptic Gospels, in as much as the future counts as 
being already fulfilled in His Person, and yet is still 
awaited’ (p. 62). And Cullmann plainly believes that this 
is not an attitude which has been unhistorically attributed 
to Jesus by the evangelists or the tradition, but was His 
own attitude : ‘He sees Satan fall from heaven, He expels 
devils “‘with the finger of God’’, heals the sick, repels the 
power of death, forgives sins, and explains that God’s 
reign has come already, although on the other side He 
holds fast to the futurity of this reign’. 

It is important to observe that the time-series of which 
our Lord’s ministry is for the primitive Christians the 
central point is not only human history; it includes in its 
scope the Creation ‘in the beginning’ and the goal of all 
Becoming ‘at the end of the Days’. ‘Here the final conse- 
quences are drawn from the fact that it is of God’s nature 
to reveal Himself, and that His revelation, His ‘‘Word’’, 
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is activity: ‘‘Without this Word nothing came into 
existence’ (John i, 3). The Word, the Logos, is God in His 
revelational activity. But nowhere does God’s activity 
reveal itself to men more concretely than in history, which 
indeed, theologically speaking, and as regards its inner- 
most essence, sets forth God’s relations to men. . . . The 
same Word of God, which proclaims itself as creative 
activity, and will at the end proclaim itself in the New 
Creation, has in Jesus Christ ‘“become flesh’’ (John i, 44), 
in other words has become, in all Its fullness, history. 

Here we may pause to point out that Cullmann has 
resolutely refused to accept the exclusive alternative 
‘either a present reality or a future hope’. He maintains 
firmly that early Christianity asserted that the Reign of 
God was both realized in the history of our Lord and was 
yet to come. And he implies that this paradox was part of 
our Lord’s self-presentation. So far from the two prop- 
ositions being merely maintained in juxtaposition, al- 
though really contradictory, they were, on his view, in 
their organic interrelation the dynamic principle behind 
the whole theology of New Testament Christianity, and in 
the light of them he explains both Pauline and Johannine 
‘developments’. It is hardly possible to read and meditate 
upon his fascinating chapters without reaching the con- 
viction that he has found the clue to the understanding of 
the whole of the New Testament. 

We may, however, deserting Cullmann for a moment, 
still ask ourselves one question: Is it enough to say that 
features typical of the age to come are anticipated in the 
history of the Incarnation and the Church ? Professor 
Cullmann compares the relation of the first and the second 
coming of our Lord to that between a decisive battle and 
the end of the war of which it proves to have been the 
deciding factor. But a decisive battle is, after all, only a 
step, though an important one, on the road to victory and 
peace; for Christianity victory is already achieved. It may 
be argued that full justice is done to the New Testament 
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teaching only if we assert that it maintains, at least 
implicitly, that the future age, the goal of history, while 
remaining future, has been itself anticipated in the Christian 
dispensation. Thus for St Paul the Christian has already 
died and risen again (in baptism), as in the Johannine 
writings the believer has already been reborn or re-be- 
gotten; which implies that his ‘this-worldly’ life, de- 
rived from natural birth, is already de jure a thing of the 
past, that he is already living with the life of the world to 
come: ‘he has aeonian life’, the life of the future aeon or 
age. And St Paul, again, teaches that the Christian life is 
(already) hidden with Christ in God; that our ‘conver- 
sation’, in the archaic sense of that word, ‘is in heaven’. 
The parables of growth in the Synoptic Gospels seem to 
represent Christianity as a new principle of life given in 
the new dispensation and developing into a glorified, but 
still homogeneous, life when the crop is ripe and ‘he puts 
in the sickle’. Can we mean anything by the age to come 
other than this ‘aeonian life’ envisaged in its durational 
aspect ? For time is not really conceived as a framework 
into which events are fitted, but as a relationship between 
the constituent parts of an experience. In other words, it 
may be suggested that the paradox of the future Kingdom 
that is yet already present is only one aspect of the full, 
infinitely rich and ‘mysterious’ paradox of a future age 
that is here and now really anticipated. 

If this is so, then we must modify Cullmann’s contention 
that the time of the future age is entirely homogeneous 
with natural time. For it is a property of natural time that 
a past moment cannot be re-enacted, nor a future moment 
pre-enacted. But we cannot fall back on the idea of a non- 
temporal eternity as in Plato, Barth and Professor Dodd, 
since the future age, as its name implies, has a characteristic 
incompatible with this idea: it comes, in its fullness, at 
the end of history: there is a time before which it is not. One 
of the best features of the three books here considered, as 
of Bishop Rawlinson’s Bampton lectures, is their resolute 
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affirmation that New Testament Christianity has to be 
explained on the basis not of Greek but of Jewish ideas. 
We seem to require, for the understanding of the age to 
come, an idea of duration that is neither the Greek idea of 
eternity nor simply the ‘common-sense’ idea of time. 

It is a rooted conviction of the early Church that the 
new life of redeemed humanity is a participation of the 
very life of God, elevating man beyond the created to the 
uncreated sphere. Have we not here, in this contrast, stated 
by St Paul as the contrast between the ‘psychic’ and the 
‘spiritual’, something analogous, within the Jewish- 
Christian world-outlook of time, history, significant 
event, to the philosophic distinction between ‘physics’ 
and ‘metaphysics’ ? The philosophic distinction involves 
a distinction of ‘degrees of abstraction’, the object of 
physics being things in their finite determinations, while 
that of metaphysics is ‘being as such’, and pre-eminently 
Supreme Being, quod omnes vocant Deum. But metaphysical 
truth, lying at a deeper level than physical truth, is pre- 
supposed by and implicit in it. 

Can we then say that in the Christian view, if “this age’ 
is temporal, the ‘age to come’ is meta-temporal, or rather 
—to avoid a hybrid word-formation—‘metachronic’ ? 
And that the metachronic view-point, being that of God 
and the supernatural, is on a different level from the 
temporal, by which—in redeemed humanity—it is pre- 
supposed ? The difference between the metachronic and 
the metaphysical would then remain, that the meta- 
chronic, retaining its link with temporality in so far as 
(in the creaturely sphere) it begins after time, must — 
have (even in its temporal anticipations) a beginning 
occurring at a point within the process of time—in Christ 
for fallen mankind as a whole, and for each individual in 
his baptism. 

Professor Cullmann would probably reply that all this is 
a rationalization lying outside the limits of New Testament 
thought. With this statement we should readily agree, 
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provided that two concessions are made: (1) that this 
rationalization does justice to the unthought-out implica- 
tions of New Testament theology, (2) that such ‘develop- 
ments of doctrine’ are legitimate fruits of fides quaerens 
intellectum. 

There is one point in particular, in the area of investi- 
gation covered by these three books, at which it would 
seem that a Christian must bring his faith to bear upon 
the historical records. All three seem to imply that his- 
torical research shows that the deity of Christ is part of 
the “deposit of faith’: ‘the Event of the Life and Death of 
Jesus was... thought of . . . as an act of God wrought 
out in human flesh and blood. . . . This was the very way 
in which Jesus Himself regarded His ministry’ (Hoskyns 
and Davey); ‘the absolute was clothed with flesh and 
blood * (Dodd); ‘the Word was made flesh’ (Cullmann, 
adopting the Johannine expression as it stands). All three 
books are presented as historical studies, and therefore 
none of the authors was called upon to make a confession 
of his own faith. But we shall be right in assuming that in 
fact all of them shared this Christian faith with the primi- 
tive and with modern Catholic Christians. We, however, 
find it impossible to stop there. Such an astounding 
affirmation as that the Son of Mary of Nazareth was 
Almighty God is a challenge not only to our wills but to 
our intellects. The implications of this affirmation have 
been investigated by fathers, schoolmen and theologians, 
and it is found to be impossible to suppose that God 
Incarnate can have been mistaken in His official teaching. 
We therefore cannot rest content with a historical recon- 
struction that involves, for instance, the view that our 
Lord proclaimed erroneous ideas about the fact and the 
date of the Second Coming—this is not only a question of 
what authority allows us to hold, but what our reason 
allows us to hold: if history has its rights, so have psycho- 
logy and philosophy. And indeed we venture to point out 
that our Lord Himself (in words so startling to the ears of 
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primitive and of all other orthodox Christians as to pre- 
clude the hypothesis that they are not authentic) empha- 
tically excluded that date from the number of the truths 
which He was commissioned to reveal. 

Many other points would invite discussion in any 
thorough critique of these books. But it is more important, 
and perhaps more pleasant, to emphasize the fact that, if 
they can be regarded as typical, there is a most encour- 
aging swing-back, in non-Catholic critical circles, towards 
a theory of Christian origins that would harmonize with, 
and would demand, the full implementation of the Catholic 
faith. They throw open the possibility of a more fruitful 
co-operation of Catholic and non-Catholic scholars than 
could be effected when it was practically a pre-supposition 
among the leaders of the latter that our Lord was a mere 
creature. 


[IN CONNECTION WITH THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
a collection of papers on Monastic History will be published in 
the course of next year, if circumstances permit, under the editor- 
ship of Dom Aelred Watkin, (about 100 pp., provisional price 
5/-). The edition will be strictly limited, and orders should be 
placed for it without delay. Other such collections on other 
subjects of interest to our readers are being contemplated—in the 
positive as well as the speculative field of Christian scholarship. 


Intending contributors are invited to communicate with the 
Editor]. 
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MR HUXLEY, MR ALLEN AND 
ST THOMAS AQUINAS 


A QUESTION OF AUTOLOGY 


By KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


R ALDOUS HUXLEY has recently distinguished 
between two ‘selves’ in man: a superficial ‘per- 
sonal ego’ and, underlying this, an ‘eternal Self in 
the depth of particular individualized selves’.! On this view 
the deeper self of man is not the distinct self of each man; 
it is a common self, one and the same in all men. It is 
even, as Mr Huxley goes on to say, in some sense one with 
God, ‘identical with, or at least akin to, the Divine 
Ground’, In what follows I shall try to set these phrases 
in the perspective of one rather searching discussion of the 
self which has enriched Catholic tradition with an ‘auto- 
logy’ (to adopt Mr Huxley’s term) more complex and 
profound than this writer and others seem to suppose. 
We first apprehend the conscious self of our waking 
hours as the subject of experiences that we call our own; 
and this ‘empirical self’, as we may call it, is obvious 
enough to all. A little reflexion however shows some- 
thing more—a reflexion requiring a certain detachment, 
however brief, from one’s daily experience and interests, 
a moment’s discrimination of the subject in ourselves from 
the objects it has to do with but is not. This done, we see 
a subject whose knowing bears on itself, an object appre- 
hending and apprehended in the same act: a ‘subject- 
object’ as Mr Warner Allen calls it in a recent work? 
which has certain affinities with Mr Huxley’s, as well as 
one striking difference. The difference may be mentioned 
here since it concerns our theme. Mr Allen sharply 
divides self-knowledge, which he calls Consciousness, 
from not-self-knowledge which he calls Awareness; and 


1 The Perennial Philosophy (Chatto and Windus) p. 7. 
2 The Timeless Moment (Faber and Faber). 
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this because he is convinced that when the self is ‘stripped 
of the veil of experience’ (Awareness) ‘its inmost mystery’ 
stands revealed, namely the identity, given in consciousness, 
of subject and object; for this identity is the manifestation 
in our world of the order of the One as distinct from the 
Many, of God as distinct from the ‘created’.! Thus for 
Mr Allen too the deeper self is divine, but he reaches it 
not, like Mr Huxley, by discarding the ‘individualized 
personal ego’, but by removing every object which is not 
also its subject. So he takes a road that could lead to a 
strong stress on the difference between human selves, each 
of these being unique and self-bounded by consciousness. 
In fact, however, he does not go far on this way; he passes 
too easily from consciousness as the manifestation of the 
One to consciousness as the One Itself. He draws no real 
distinction between God and creature. Still, his stress on 
consciousness saves him from a certain slickness in Mr 
Huxley’s approach, gives his treatment more depth. It 
precludes that scorn of ‘selfness’ which leads Mr Huxley 
almost to equate separate personality with evil. 

We are bound, at the outset, to question this quasi- 
equation, to search for a deeper meaning concealed in the 
commonsense acknowledgment of a radical distinction 
between person and person. And it may be helpful here 
to recall the thirteenth century debate with Averroism; 
but first, a few words on self-knowledge in general are 
called for. 

To discriminate the self that has experience from its 
experience is to discern an ‘I’ that is and knows, and that, 
simply regarded as such, does not differ from the other 
‘l’s’ the world over, whatever be the circumstantial 
difference of each. Simply as conscious beings two ‘I’s’ 
are exactly alike. We may call this ‘I’, thus grasped in 
consciousness, the “personal self’, to distinguish it from 
the empirical self. The fact that this apprehension of a 
‘personal self’ is the less superficial apprehension is a reason 

1 The Timeless Moment, pp.14-20; ch. 9. 
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why we so easily tend to agree with writers like Huxley 
who represent mankind as superficially plural but pro- 
foundly one. We only begin to explore the self by re- 
moving differences between selves. Yet the ‘personal self’ 
is still near the surface. It would appear to be included in 
the object of that elementary and obvious knowledge of 
the soul by itself which St Thomas calls ‘by presence’, 
per praesentiam, and which he marks off as bearing on a 
_ particular subject (the ‘I’) in act of knowledge here and 
now, in contrast with a further more advanced knowledge 
of the nature of the soul in general.1 Nevertheless, the act 
of knowing in which I perceive myself is an intelligere, a 
spiritual operation; and the phrase per praesentiam already 
hints at a wider principle governing spiritual being as such. 
For spirit is essentially self-knowing, precisely because it 
is immaterial. If a form has being in itself alone, and not 
in matter, its vitality is free to return upon itself—in 
quantum . . . in seipsa habet esse, in seipsam redit;2 and this 
immaterial self-identity is a perfectly immanent act of 
knowledge which is, in fact, self-knowledge. The energy of 
a form is resting immanent in itself instead of animating a 
matter. Self-knowledge is the concomitant of the spiritual 
being’s existence in itself, of its subsistere in seipsa; hence 
it is supremely the mode of knowledge of God to whom it 
supremely belongs to subsist in Himself. And all spirits in 
their ‘return to themselves’ image the divine self-know- 
ledge in the Word. 

This is to speak of the spirit absolutely as such. And 
even in our experience self-awareness seems so strikingly 
characteristic of mind, so expressive of its intense vital 
unity, that we readily listen to St Augustine when he takes 
it as the starting point of his whole effort to explore the 
spiritual world.¢ For the Augustinian the mind’s interior 
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4 The introspective procedure of the De Trinitate; and St Augustine’s reliance 
(e.g. in the Contra Academicos) on self-perception as the basic certitude. 
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life is so vivid that he is reluctant to allow that in man the 
mind’s activities can bear upon any exterior object more 
directly than upon itself. He is disposed to say that the 
soul knows its own essence in and by itself per essentiam— 
as though the soul were essentially immaterial in the sense 
of not communicating its existence to matter; as though 
it could apprehend itself directly without first pale 
so to say, a veil of material things, and discerning itself only 
indirectly, non per essentiam . . . sed per actum suum,' in the 
act, namely, of knowing exterior material objects. 

The latter is, of course, the view of St Thomas. Abso- 
lutely speaking the first knowing is self-knowing. But the 
first energies of the embodied spirit animate a body and, 
through the body’s vital continuity with the world of 
matter, elaborate an elementary, provisional knowledge of 
things as they materially exist, sub materialibus conditioni- 
bus,? a knowledge of the sensible particular. Our first 
intellectual knowing waits on a rendering intelligible of 
the sensible. That is why it is abstract. Yet in knowing 
other things the soul cannot but glimpse itself, say ‘I 
know’, ‘I am’, and say this in the singular and particular 
because it is in act of this singular and particular awareness. 
Yet this self-knowledge is not self-understanding. Anyone 
can know that he has a soul, but there are ‘many ignorant 
of its nature’. 

Here the problem of the Many and the One suggested 
by Mr Huxley’s autology comes again into view. St 
Thomas, in the text just quoted, stresses the individuality 
of the self known per praesentiam. I am singular to myself; 
and at first my soul only presents, so to say, its singularity ; 
knowledge of the soul in general comes later. Yet the 
singularity seems so profoundly important. In Mr Allen’s 
terms, Consciousness is deeper than Awareness; and its 
witness is to selfhood’s indivisible unity. St Augustine, 
too, with his stress on the distinction between soul and 
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body, is much concerned to contrast the undivided self 
with the body’s division into parts. Yet selfhood repeats 
itself in ‘you’ and ‘I’. How can we explain our difference 
in terms of a universal human nature? And yet how seek to 
know our nature except as thus differentiated ? St Thomas 
notes the specially high degree of individuality or particu- 
larity that belongs to persona,! to the ‘rational substance’, 
whose conscious selfhood seems an obstacle to any 
reduction of it to a common nature. It seems peculiar 
by definition. We say that the single angel is in fact 
irreducible to any common angelic species.2 The angel is 
eminently ‘personal’—as Eckhart humorously hints in a 
sermon on the Annunciation: ‘His name’, he says, ‘was 
no more Gabriel than Conrad. No one knows the true 
name of an angel’. But the human person ? In his exalted 
way Eckhart spoke of the human soul as one speaks of 
angels; yet already the great debate with Averroism had 
occurred, the Summa had been written, and the principles 
governing the Catholic conception of human personality 
elaborated. 

In the Aristotelian view of the course taken by human 
speculation—the view accepted by St Thomas—the 
problem of the Many and the One was older, at least 
implicitly, than that of the Self. On this view introspection 
followed after enquiry into the nature of the material 
world. Hence the materializing character of the earliest 
psychologies, with their effort to reduce the mysterious 
soul to its physical surroundings, and these to some 
common stuff or principle. And this procedure seems 
natural enough; first thoughts are vague thoughts. Dis- 
tinctions come with second thoughts; and perhaps the 
second thought most disturbing to our generalizing habit 
is the inward experience of distinct selfhood. 

There seems to be a recurrent tendency to evade the 
issue in either of two contrary ways. One way reduces 
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the personal self to the material thing nearest to it, its 
body, and then the body to a phase of material being. 
The other way idealizes distinct selves into one trans- 
cendent eternal Self. As Mr Huxley says: “The Atman or 
immanent Eternal Self is one with Brahma, the Absolute 
Principle of all existence; and the last end of every human 
being is to discover . . . Who he really is’.! We owe it 
to our own tradition to observe that this statement begs 
many questions which have busied many minds—questions 
raised for instance in that debate with Averroism which 
pervades the later works of St Thomas and which for Mr 
Huxley is probably only an example of an ‘obsessive con- 
sciousness of, and insistence on being a separate self’? on 
the part of the Christian protagonist. But what if in 
defending the separate self St Thomas was defending the 
Image of God ? 

If I speak of Averroism as an attack on the human person 
I do not, in this context, distinguish between person and 
individual; in this context to speak of the one is to speak 
of the other. The human person is an individual substance 
rational in nature, which nature belongs properly and 
fully to the individual. But Averroism separates the reason 
from the individual. The trend of Greek rationalism to 
depreciate the particular and contingent, to refer indi- 
viduality merely to matter, to withdraw the body from 
the mind, here reaches its extreme point. Aristotle indeed 
had left the central problem in anthropology unsolved; at 
least, it was hard to see how precisely he understood the 
relation between the intellect and its animal organism. 
He left two ends of a theory of man without clearly 
showing how they were connected. Averroism solved the 
problem in terms of strict dualism, the two ends of 
Aristotle’s theory were drawn apart and developed each 
in isolation from the other. It was a rationalist tour de force. 

St Thomas shaped his own anthropology largely in 
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answer to this dualism; hence it is emphatically an 
assertion of the unity of man—not of mankind, but of the 
individual man, hic singularis homo. But with amazing sure- 
ness of touch he knits into this unity all those elements 
which taken separately might indicate—and did so for his 
opponents—divisions and incompatibilities. This is not 
the place to show his procedure in detail; how, for 
example, the whole weight of quaestio 76 of the Prima Pars 
_bears on a demonstration of the union of body and soul in 
one substance. I am only concerned first to point out St 
Thomas’s use, in answering Averroism, of the soul’s self- 
perception as a subject of experience, and then just to 
suggest that, in the light of the doctrine of the Image of 
God (common to the whole Christian tradition), the 
distinct selves of individual men may be seen as parti- 
cipating, without prejudice to their distinctiveness, in a 
common ‘Divine Ground’. 

The fundamental question was whether mind, the 
principle of thinking, was the ‘form’ of the individualized 
material body—its existence-giving and unifying actuality ; 
and in facing this question St Thomas takes his stand on 
a fact of experience, the fact, he says, that each man knows 
experimentally that it is he himself, the concrete indi- 
vidual, who thinks or understands; experitur . . . unusquis- 
que seipsum esse qui intelligit.1 But if the intellectual 
principle is a substance separate from this man or that 
man, then neither this or that man understands; for the 
same action cannot proceed from two different substances. 
Therefore no man understands and we face the same 
impasse as confronts those who deny first principles: unde 
idem modus disputandi est contra hanc positionem et contra 
negantes principia.? You cannot prove that each man’s 
thought proceeds from a principle intrinsic to himself ; 
you can only show that the opposite view contradicts 
experience or itself. Denying the individual’s substantial 
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union with mind, the Averroists attempted to explain his 
share in mental activity by a certain ‘continuity’ linking 
the separated intellect with the bodies of particular men 
by way of images or phantasmata located, so to say, in the 
bodily organism. The hypothesis, replies St Thomas, cannot 
stand up to the irreducible experience of knowing as 
distinct from being known. Intellectual activity is not 
shared by two subjects merely because the intelligible 
object of the one is located in the other. If a phantasm 
presents an object to understanding it does not thereby 
itself acquire the power to understand the object, but only 
to be understood in the light of it. To be understood is 
not to understand. Notice that this simple argument has 
focused attention not merely, now, on the subject as 
individual (experitur unusquisque . . .) but on the subject 
precisely as subject, on an experienced subjectivity. And 
the same nuance governs, in the same article, the rejection 
of another alternative theory of platonist origin. Against 
both the radical objection is that ‘I think’ is utterly 
irreducible to ‘I am thought of’. 

With certain differences of aspect and emphasis this 
experimental self-perception recurs at the two other 
critical points of St Thomas’s anthropology, the intrinsic 
character of intellectus agens' and the reduction of the whole 
vitality of each man to one ‘form’ or principle?; but it is 
more to our purpose to note that this stress on the subject, 
this testing of theory against an unquestionable datum of 
self-knowledge (per praesentiam) is not just a robust 
‘commonsense’ stress on the individual and the immediate. 
It is a stress upon actual existence, esse, which is always in 
the particular; while it also implies a metaphysical 
principle governing all being. One might say that St 
Thomas searches for the subject because he searches for 
esse; for esse is act rather than object. But he wants esse as 
the lungs want air—because his mind lives in the light of 
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being. Yet this pursuit of actual being (esse) takes its start 
only from being’s outward manifestations, its ‘doings’ or 
operationes which are in the particular—a particularity that 
rivets his thought, for all its abstraction, to the particularity 
of the existing essence which it is his main concern to 
know. And yet again, though for him the real is individual 
rather than universal, existent rather than mere essence, 
he understands it in a universal light. Moving from 
‘doings’ to the ‘form’ they imply he relies always on a 
universal principle: nihil agit nisi secundum quod est actu.! 

What is distinctive about the ‘doing’ that is self- 
perceived is that here the evidence of being shines with a 
special radiance; for here to be is to know and be 
known. Here the subjectivity of the existent reaches a 
certain purity in that the existent is its own subject 
possessing itself in knowledge in the act of dwelling in 
itself (actio immanens). Knowledge, and therefore, as we 
have seen, self-knowledge, is simply a consequence of 
subsisting in oneself, subsistere in seipso. It is in line with 
this general description of knowledge that in man the 
mind’s self-knowing can witness to its being the sub- 
stantial form of the individual; just as, in a different 
context, it witnesses to the unity of this form. 

These considerations may throw a little light on that 
strange and intense union of matter and spirit, the indivi- 
dual human person: neither body alone, nor spirit alone, 
but a mysterious x individualized indeed by matter, but, 
once in being, spiritually an individual also; the matter 
penetrated by a form whose proper activity can yet reach 
to a certain universal because immaterial apprehension of 
and concern with reality. It is this complex and profound 
individuality that Mr Huxley evaporates into a universal, 
Yet in perspective of the divine Image and Grace this 
insistence on the spirit’s capacity for transcending matter, 
and even the human condition altogether, seems less 
unacceptable; and even metaphysics acknowledges, as the 
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case of the Angels shows most clearly, in all intellectual 
beings a certain natural transcending of the limitation of © 
individual existence by their capacity to know and to love: 
intelligere et velle quantum est de se habent se ad omnia... 
esse autem cujuslibet creaturae est determinatum ad unum. 
A complete anthropology must include a commentary on 
that statement. Finally, in the perspective of Glory a new 
application might be found for the phrase per praesentiam. 
We are promised the immediate vision of God. So far as 
we can conceive it this means that we shall know Him 
in the same sort of way as we know ourselves, per prae- 
sentiam, by immediate presence. And two conclusions seem 
to follow: (1) God will so enter each self as somehow to 
share its incommunicable solitude; and (2) He will so 
draw each self by His love that it will somehow share His 
transcendent Selfhood, and find in Him all things. Union 
with God is the meeting place of Heaven. 
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STUDIES IN TRADITIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY I—PLATO 


By A. H. ARMSTRONG 
B—THE FORM OF MAN 
OW that we have arrived at some understanding 
of Plato’s doctrine of Soul and of its relation to 
the Forms and to body we can go on to consider 
the place of the Form of Man in his thought. Plato of 
course in his later life, when he came to apply the doctrine 


| of Forms to ‘the explanation of the whole of nature’, to 
| make it into a metaphysical theory of reality, held that 


there was a Form of Man, as of every other species of 
living creature!, in which individual men participated. 
But it is an extremely misleading misrepresentation of 
Plato’s thought about man to regard this doctrine of the 


_ Form of Man as a very important part of it, or to imagine 
_ that Plato at any period of his life ever thought of human 
_ beings as standing in the same relation to the Forms as the 


other quasi-beings of the sense-world, the half-real images 
of true and eternal being. 

The Form of Man is always referred to by Plato, in the 
few passages in which he mentions it at all, incidentally 
and in passing as an example among others of the species- 
Forms, the Forms of the different kinds of Jiving creatures. 


In the Philebus passage already referred to (15a) it is 
coupled with the Form of Ox. In Timaeus 30c it is one 


of the vonta toa, the intelligible Jiving creatures which 
are contained within 13 8 gorw ftoov, the Really Existing 
Living Creature, the ‘complex Form or system of Forms 
(Cornford) which is the model of the visible universe. 
These intelligible living creatures correspond exactly to 


_ the kinds of living creature in the visible universe, and are 
- cJassified at 39 as ‘the heavenly race of gods, the winged 


kind which travels in the air, the kind which lives in the 
water and that which goes on foot on dry land’, i.e. the 


1 Timaeus 30C, Philebus 15A. cp: the very interesting discussion of the extent 


of the realm of Forms in Parmenides 130A-E. 
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inhabitants of the four regions of the universe, the fiery ' 
region of the stars, air, water and earth. In Sophist 265c: 
and 2668 the existence of the Form of Man, along with the | 
Forms of other living creatures, natural substances, and 
the four elements (the Forms which appear in the Timaeus) 
is implied when all these things are said to be products of ' 
‘divine workmanship; for as we know from the Timaeus 
the Intelligence which shapes the visible world finds its 
model in the world of Forms. In the Parmenides discussion 
(at 130c) the Form of Man is again mentioned along with 
the Forms of the four elements. It may also be reasonabl 
thought to be implied in the curious and doubtfully 
genuine passage of the Seventh Letter (342D) where Forms 
of all sorts of living creatures, the elements, qualities 
and manufactured objects are mentioned. In al] these 
passages the Form of Man is only mentioned in passing, 
and there is no indication that it ever occurred to Plato 
that the question of the relation of individual men to the 
Form of Man was a particularly important one or had any 
bearing on the very special status in relation to eternal 
reality which he undoubtedly accorded to man considered 
as an intelligent soul. We may add to this survey of the 
evidence about the Form of Man in the Dialogues a note 
on the discussions among Plato’s contemporaries and in the 
early Academy in which the Form of Man figures. It is 
clear from Aristotle’s evidence, especially from those 
fragments of his two books On the Ideas preserved by 
Alexander in his Commentary on the Metaphysics,! that 
the Form of Man was an example often chosen in discus- 
sions about the relation of Forms to particulars. We find 
in these fragments for the first time the term adrodv9peros, 
Self-Man’, which is not used in Plato’s Dialogues, and 
the most celebrated group of arguments against the Theor 
of Forms was known for short as the ‘Third Man’.2 But it 
is also obvious from these fragments that the adrodvOpwmes 


1 Alexander ad Ar. Metaph. I. 9. 990b and ggr. Rose. Aristotelis Fragmenta 
187-89. 
2See Cornford Plato and Parmenides, pp- 88-90. 
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in these discussions was nothing more than a convenient 

example. What was being discussed was the relation 

between Forms and particulars, not Plato’s doctrine of 

the nature of man. There is again no evidence at all that 

belief in the existence of a Form of Man was considered 

particularly important by anyone in this latter connexion. 

The reasons for this relative unimportance of the Form v 

of Man in Plato’s thought about man will be clear to any- 

one who is acquainted with the origins and development 

of that thought, and should have appeared sufficiently in 

the first part of this essay, on the Soul of man, It remains to 

dispose of an elementary but serious confusion, which can 

arise over any Form but has especially disastrous conse- 

quences in the case of the Form of Man, and which Pato 

has fortunately cleared up for us. This is the confusion 

between Idea and Ideal, between the Form of Man and 

Perfect Man. The fallacious argument in which.this con- 

fusion occurs is put forward in the Parmenides (13 3B-134D) 

as one of those arguments of Parmenides against the 

Theory of Forms which, as is made clear at 135B-c, are 

not intended to be thought of as disproving it. The way 

in which it is indicated that this particular argument is 

fallacious is typical of Plato. Parmenides merely says in 

introducing the argument: ‘Suppose someone should say 

that the Forms, if they are such as we are saying they must 

be, cannot even be known. One could not convince him 

that he was mistaken in that objection unless he chanced 

to be a man of wide experience and natural ability, and 

were willing to follow one through a long and remote 

train of argument’ (Cornford’s translation). After this the 
argument is simply stated and the reader left to see the 
fallacy for himself. The argument is that even if the Forms . 
exist they can have absolutely no relation to us or to our 
world. The Forms are related to each other and not to’ 
their likenesses here, and the likenesses are related to each 
‘other and not to the Forms. Thus a slave in this world is 
not a slave of the Form of Master (aérds 8 Zor Seondrys) OF 
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a master in this world master of the Form of Slavery, but: 
Mastership Itself (the Form of Master) is mastership of ' 
Slavery Itself and vice versa. In the same way the Forms | 
are known by the Form of Knowledge, which has no) 
reJation to the knowables of our world, and our knowledge | 
has no relation to the Forms. There is clearly a confusion | 
here between Form and Ideal or perfect example of the: 
Form, between the perfect master and the Form of: 
Master, the perfect knower and the Form of Knowledge. 

Of course the Form of Knowledge for Plato—if there was 

such a thing'—would not know and the Form of Master 

would not be master of Slavery Itself or of anything else, 

The confusion is one which could easily arise from the use 

of phrases like airds 8 gor Seondrns for the Form. 

What is particularly important for our purposes is to 

notice that the recognition of this argument as faJlacious 

rules out any possibility of regarding Plato’s Form of Man 

as a Perfect, Ideal, or Archetypal Man, just as an earlier 

argument (130E-131E) excludes the idea that the Form is 

a whole of which individuals are parts. There is no foun- 

dation in Plato for the conception of some sort of super- 

personality, including individual personalities and more 

real, perfect and valuable than they, a conception which 

has very serious consequences for the beliefs and practice 

about the relation of person and society of those who hold 

it. In fact the doctrine of Forms, either as it was held by 

Plato or in its Jater Platonic and Christian version, excludes 

any such conception if it is rightly understood. 

This passage of the Parmenides is also interesting because 
it seems to exclude the possibility (for which there is no 
evidence anywhere else) that Plato believed in the existence 
of Forms of individuals, as Plotinus did. The fallacy can 
only be understood as a fallacy when it is understood that 
the Form is always universal and never particular. Another 
doctrine of Plotinus excluded here by implication is that 
the Forms are themselves alive and intelligent, a doctrine 
which has sometimes been fathered on Plato on the strength 

1See below. 
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of a passage in the Sophist.1 There is no other trace of 
any evidence that Plato held such a doctrine. It does not 
fit at all into his general conception of the world of real 
being and the relationship of Forms and Soul (which is to 
be found in the passage of the Sophist referred to if it is 
rightly understood). And it is incompatible with one of 
Aristotle’s strongest criticisms of the Theory of Forms, 
which, he held, involved precisely the separation of essen- 
tially living and moving things from life and movement.? 
We must carry our examination of this passage of the 
Parmenides still a little further, for it raises questions the 
answers to which are of the greatest importance for our 
understanding of Plato and for philosophy in general. A 
curious feature of it is the appearance of what seems to be 
a Form of Knowledge: there is no other definite evidence 
in the Dialogues that Plato believed in the existence of 
Forms of mental activities; though the passage of the 
Seventh Letter already referred to* appears to be talking 
about Forms of roupata Kai wabqpata Edpmravta, which might 
possibly be stretched to include a Form of Knowledge. 
But the later dialogues show unmistakably that Plato had 
extended the World of Forms to include Forms of at least 
those relations essential to its structure (Likeness, Differ- 
ence, etc.) and, if the examples of dialectic given in the 
Sophist and Politicus are to be taken seriously, of all the 
different human skills and occupations. The Forms of 
Mastership and Slavery in the Parmenides therefore need 
not surprise us and perhaps the Form of Knowledge is not 
so very extraordinary, though it seems difficult to fit in 
with Plato’s usual account of the relation of the knowing 
| mind to the Forms: in any case we cannot possibly regard 
: Plato as definitely committed to a serious belief in the 
existence of the Forms put forward as examples in our 
passage. Plato when he wrote the Parmenides had certainly 


12485-249A. See Cornford’s commentary, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 

. 244-5. ry 

2 Physics II, 193. b. 35-194. a. 6. See W. K. C. Guthrie’s note on this 
_ passage in Classical Quarterly XL, July—Oct. 1946, pp. 72-3- 

3 342D. 
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already made the doctrine of Forms into a metaphysical | 
theory to explain the whole of reality but was not quite 
clear, and perhaps was never to the end of his life com- 
pletely decided, for exactly how many of the classes of 
things of which universal definitions can be given it was 
necessary to assume Forms. All this makes it perhaps more : 
difficult to understand precisely what sort of reality the : 
Forms were for Plato. It remains however clear that a1 
Form for Plato was not a living and intelligent being. Life : 
and intelligence are certainly present in his world of real | 
being, but as we have seen in the realm of Soul, not of © 
Forms. The Forms are intelligible, not intelligent. They | 
are the realities corresponding to universal definitions, 
forming an organized whole, the higher and more universal 
including the lower, whose structure is perceived by the 
thinking mind by the process of dialectic, Collection and 
Division. 

This way of looking at the Forms (which does really 
seem to be Plato’s) raises two very serious philosophical 
difficulties. First, how can these non-living, non-thinking 
subsistent universals be the ground of being and exemplary 
cause of living spirits, divine and human, as we have seen 
that Plato thought that they were ? This is the objection 
which Aristotle puts forward in the Physics.! It applies 
with particular force to the Form of Man, but it may be 
extended to apply to the moral Forms and so to attack 
Plato’s doctrine at its very centre : for it is surely hardly 
possible to conceive of moral perfections existing ‘them- 
selves by themselves’ in a system of subsistent universals 
and not as in some sense perfections, or our multiple ways 
of looking at the single perfection, of a living spirit. The 
second difficulty is that the World of Forms is for Plato 
absolute and eternal being. But our more developed meta- 
physic of being sees that absolute and eternal being must 
be infinite and one. It cannot be a structure of finite 
realities fully comprehensible to finite minds like the 


1 See above. 
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World of Forms. That these are real problems for Plato- 
nists is shown by the fact that by the time of Plotinus the 
Platonists had made determined attempts to deal with 
them. In Plotinus we find that, as the result not only of his 
own genius but of a long philosophical development 
starting in the generation after Plato, the objections no 
longer apply: the Forms are themselves alive and intelli- 
ent and have their place in the Divine Mind: and the 
- Absolute, the One or Good, transcends the World of Forms. 
But does Plato himself provide us with at least the 
material for solutions of these difficulties ? If we can find 
in his works at least a suggestion of an ultimate Principle 
of the world of real being which is the cause of intelligence 
as well as of the intelligible and so may be held to possess 
all that there is in intelligent soul eminenter, and which at 
the same time is absolutely one and in some sense includes 
al) the Forms, then the first difficulty would be well on 
the way to solution and the second would have become the 
problem familiar to students of mediaeval philosophy of 
reconciling the multiplicity of the Ideas with the Divine 
Simplicity. We must not expect to find more than hints 
or suggestions about this ultimate Principle in view of the 
reverence and reserve with which Plato speaks of the 
highest divine things as transcending the capacity of our 
thought. Now if the question is stated in this way the 
answer is surely clear. The present writer has spent some 
years sincerely believing and defending the non-theistic 
view of Plato’s thought accepted by probably the majority 
of English Platonic scholars and expounded with great 
force by the late Professor Cornford. But repeated re- 
reading and consideration of certain passages and of the 
whole impression of Plato’s thought as conveyed by the 
Dialogues has led him to believe that Plato’s true doctrine 
was something very much like that admirably stated by 
Fr Copleston, s.j. in his History of Philosophy.! lt does not 
seem possible to make out that Plato was a theist in the 


1 Vol. I, Ch. XX. The Doctrine of Forms, pp. 163-206. 
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Jewish or Christian sense: to do so involves an untenable 
identification of the Principle symbolised by the Crafts- 
man of the Timaeus with the Principle of the World of 
Forms and confuses the whole issue. But it does seem 
likely that Plato was at least as much of a theist as Plotinus. 
Let us consider the evidence about the Form of the Good, 
Principle of the World of Forms. It is certainly true that 
the Good for Plato is a Form, not a Soul or Intelligence, 
In Republic 5348 he speaks of it as 4 tod dyaGod iséa, and 
describes it as being apprehended by the mind by a dia- 
lectical process Jike other Forms. But it seems to be going 
against the evidence to regard it as in no way different in 
kind from the other Forms, differing from them only in 
its all-inclusiveness. From the point of view of the 
knowing mind it is the évurdGeros dpy4,! the starting-point 
which is not a hypothesis on which all true knowledge 
depends: but it is also much more than this. lt is Some- 
thing of which the best analogy in the visible world is the 
sun, which “ gives truth to the things known and power to 
the knower . . . cause of knowledge and truth . . . known, 
but more beautiful than knowledge and truth, beautiful 
as these are.’? As light and sight are sun-like but not the 
sun, so knowledge and truth are like the Good but not 
the Good.3 

Now if all this very solemn and mysterious language 
means anything comprehensible in terms of Plato’s philo- 
sophy as we know it elsewhere it must mean precisely that 
the Good transcends the great distinction in the world of 
real being between intelligible Forms and intelligent Soul, 
and so is in some way the Cause and ultimate Principle of 
both. Once we understand this we can, with extreme care 
not to push our interpretation too far, begin to see some 
sense in the very odd passage in Book X of the Republic 
in which ‘god’ or ‘a god’ is spoken of as making the Form 

1 Republic s10B, S11B. 

2 Republic 508k 


31d. 509A, 
4 £97B-E. 
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of Bed! and the painter who paints pictures of material beds 
is said to be ‘third from king and truth’ (i.e. the Maker 
and the Form he makes). If this is more than a passing 
frivolity with no serious meaning at all—and it seems 
unlikely that it is nothing more—then, without taking 
the Form of Bed too seriously or supposing that Plato 
thought that their Principle ‘made’ the Forms as the 
Craftsman of the Timaeus makes the visible world, we must 
_ suppose it to be a reference to the Form of the Good as 
Cause of truth, that is of the Forms?: and if Plato could 
use this sort of language at all about it, he must have 
thought of it as more than an all+inclusive Form. There is 
no space here to discuss the famous éréxewa rijs ovcias 
(Republic 5098), as it is not really relevant to our main 
subject. But it does on any interpretation emphasize both 
the transcendence and the universality of the Good, which 
gives existence to everything else (loc. cit.). It of course 
includes the moral Forms like all others; so again its 
adequacy as ground of being and exemplary cause of man 
and his perfection becomes clear. There is, too, good 
evidence that Plato in his later oral teaching emphasized 
the unity of the Good’, whatever his precise meaning may 
have been. There is no evidence that he ever saw the 
properly metaphysical problem of how to reconcile the 
multiplicity of the Forms with the simplicity of Absolute 
Being: but at least in presenting us with an ultimate 
Unity which includes and causes the World of Forms he 
provides the material for stating the difficulty correctly. 
We can say that though we have not found a solution to 
either of our two difficulties in Plato we have found indica- 
tions of the ways to a solution in his doctrine of the Good. 

Exactly how the Good acts as ultimate principle of Soul 
Plato never makes clear. But it is not simply by partici- 
pation of souls in the Forms of Man or God (there does not 


1 There is only one parallel in Plato for the Form of a manufactured object, 
the not quite certainly genuine passage of the Seventh Letter referred to above 


2D). Z 
ms See Adam’s note ad loc. in his edition of the Republic (Cambridge, 1902). 


3 Aristoxenus Harm. Elem. Il. 30. Aristotle Met. 988A ; Eth. Eudem. 12184. 
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seem to bea Form of Soul in which the Great Soul, the ruler 
of the visible universe, participates; such a conception 
would not fit in to the picture at all). Intelligent Soul, as we 
have seen, is related to and depends on the Intelligible as a 
whole and so in some way on its all-inclusive Principle. 

We may now proceed to sum up the essentials of Plato’s 
mature thought about the nature of man. Man for him is 
the lowest species of intelligent soul, differing from the 
gods in degree, not in kind. Intelligent soul belongs fully 
to the world of real being, but is subordinated in that 
world to eternal being (the Forms) and is the link between 
it and the imperfectly real world of body. Soul is ever- 
lasting and indestructible, not eternal. Its special charac- 
teristic is everlasting spiritual motion. It is permanently 
ordered to both eternal being and body,and its intelligence 
is such that it can think and act in both worlds. The realm 
of soul has a mysterious First Principle, described with 
great reserve in mythical or symbolical terms, the King, 
Ruler or Craftsman, on whom individual divine and 
human souls (and the immanent World-Soul) depend for 
their existence: this being has a certain analogy to the 
First Principle of the World of Forms, the Form of the 
Good (the goodness of both is stressed) but cannot be 
identified with it and is presumably ontologically dependent 
on it. Individual souls, human and divine (astral gods) 
seem to be thought of as standing in a permanent relation- 
ship to body: but the connection of a human soul with an 
earthly body is temporary and involves a descent; the 
proper correlatives and embodiments of souls are the in- 
corruptible bodies, in everlasting regular motion, of the 
Upper Cosmos, the visible heaven. As beings of the 
material world gods and men are images of particular 
species-Forms in the intelligible, like other species of 
living creatures: but as intelligences belonging to the 
world of real being they have a likeness to and kinship 
with eternal intelligible being as a whole. The meta- 
physical implications of all this are by no means worked 
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out (we should always go to Plato for suggestions rather 
than solutions). The ontological relationship of Soul to 
Forms is not entirely clear. The distinction which Plato 
emphasizes in the Timaeus and the Laws between eternal 
and everlasting, indestructible, being would if developed 
seem to lead towards the fundamental metaphysical dis- 
tinction of necessary Being and contingent beings. But 
for Plato both Forms and Soul, both eternal and everlasting 
being, are part of the world of real being, which is the 
world of the intellect as opposed to that of the senses. 
And the World of Forms seems at first sight very far from 
any true ideas about Absolute Being. It is a complex 
structure of finite eternal realities comprehensible by 
finite intelligences by the process of dialectic. We must 
not however forget that the World of Forms depends on 
and is included in (as the more universal Form always in- 
cludes the lesser ones dependent on it) the mysterious 
unity of the Form of Good. The Good for Plato seems to 
be a Form and more than a Form, with a causality that 
extends beyond eternal intelligible being to intelligent and 
living Soul. We may say that it represents his conviction 
that the ultimate Reality is something more than an 
ordered whole of parts corresponding exactly to the 
requirements of the dialectical mind. 

To complete our account of Plato’s thought about the 
nature of man we shall have to pay attention to some : 
aspects of his political thought, which is so intimately 
linked with his metaphysics and in which we can see how 
he thought that the good life for man in this world 
depended upon a knowledge of his own true nature and of 
the whole of reality ; we shall have to consider how far 
his political thought follows from his metaphysics and how 
far it is determined by other considerations. Then we 
can proceed to our conclusion, summing up the resem- 
blances and differences between Plato’s and the Christian 
doctrine of man, and tryirg to estimate Plato’s contribution 
to traditional anthropology. 

(To be concluded). 
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LESSER BENEDICTINE GROUPS 
IN THE BRITISH ISEES 


By LT-COL H. F. CHETTLE 


WO great provinces of France dominated, for a 
hundred and fifty years after the Norman Conquest, 
the religious life of the British Isles. Normandy 
supplied almost all the bishops of the English church, and 
the English abbots and priors were rapidly replaced by 
Normans. But even more important was the reception by 
England and Scotland of great reforming influences in the 
monastic world. From the tenth century to the twelfth 
monastic reform swept over Europe in successive waves 
from Normandy, Burgundy, Lorraine and Swabia, and 
from Burgundy and Normandy the new influences crossed 
the English Channel. 

Cluny, Citeaux and Val-des-Choux were Burgundian 
houses: they colonised and civilized widely within the 
duchy. But Burgundy was ‘la grande, la permanente liaison 
entre Nord et Midi, entre Loire et Meuse, entre Rhéne et Seine, 
entre monde romain et monde barbare’,' and her reforming 
Orders spread their influence rapidly throughout Europe. 
Each of them sent its colonies over the Channel, and each 
retained, for centuries, a measure of control over these 
distant foundations. 

Normandy, at the close of the eleventh century, produced 
a group of religious leaders on whose early association 
successive historians have dwelt. The second abbot of 
Tiron, writing of its founder, pictured Bernard of Abbe- 
ville, Robert d’Arbrissel, Ralph of La Futaye and Vitalis 
of Mortain as divinely guided on different paths, ‘for each 
built so many and so great monasteries that one region 
could hardly hold these four men, one province barely 
sufficed to the congregations which they united’ .? Almost 


1H. Drouot and J. Calmette: Histoire de Bourgogne 5. 
2 J. P. Migne: Patrologia Latina CLXXU 1416. 
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a century later, William of Newburgh paid his fine tribute 
to Robert, Bernard and Vitalis, who distinguished their 
multiplying followers by certain praeceptorum proprietates.} 

From Citeaux, Cluny and Val-des-Choux, from 
Robert’s Fontevraud, Bernard’s Tiron and the Savigny 
of Vitalis, daughters and descendants multiplied in the 
Anglo-Norman dominions; only the work of Ralph 
of La Futaye remained of little influence. Two other French 


_ houses of reformed Benedictines were also represented in 


England: Grandmont in the Limousin, contemporary with 
Savigny and Tiron, by three cells; and Hambye, in Bur- 
gundy, by one abbey. Lastly, the Grande Chartreuse, far 
South in Savoy, contributed supremely to English mon- 
astic history; its discipline owed something to the Rule of 
St Benedict, though whether it should be called Bene- 
dictine is disputed.2 Of these nine Orders or Congrega- 
tions, the great Cluniac, Carthusian and Cistercian Orders 
have their historians, and the matriarchal Order of 
Fontevraud, in its relation to England, has already been 
described in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW (1942, p. 33). The 
history of the remaining five, in relation to the British 


islands, offers an interesting study in principles and 


contrasts. 
I—TIRON 


The life of Bernard of Abbeville by his disciple and 
successor, Gaufridus Grossus, is a plain and sincere tribute 
to late-developed leadership. Monk, prior, hermit, abbot 
in turn, Bernard was sixty-three years old before he founded 
his own abbey; it was five years more before the per- 
manent site of Tiron was occupied, and three years later 
he died. A growing passion for a hard and simple life,3 an 
inspired insight into character, ‘a gentle and humble 
heart’, zeal which inflamed and subdued one group of 
associates after another—these brought to him in his last 

1 Rolls Series 82 i §2. 


2 Dom David Knowles : The Monastic Order in England 139 a 
3 Dom Ursmer Berliére quotes him repeatedly in L’ Ascése Benédictine. 
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ten years hundreds of humble followers and a score of royal 
and noble friends. At Easter 1109 he celebrated Mass in his 
first wooden oratory near Nogent-le-Rotrou. Forced by 
the Cluniacs of Nogent to leave it, he obtained in February 
1114, from the bishop and chapter of Chartres, ‘saving 
the obedience justly due to the bishop’, a new site by a 
stream in what is now the commune of Thiron-Gardais 
(Eure-et-Loir), on the South-East border of Normandy. 
He died in April 1117. He had already gathered five 
hundred monks, of whom he kept three hundred by him 
and sent out the others by twelves (the Benedictine number) 
to found other settlements. Henry I of England, Louis VI 
of France, Fulk I of Jerusalem and David I of Scotland 
sought his friendship and endowed his convents; Henr 

III paid to Tiron, more or less regularly, “established alms’ 
of twenty marks a year.! His biographer, writing before 
1149, Claims that a hundred abbeys or priories owed com- 
plete obedience to the abbot and monks of Tiron. 

The cartulary of Tiron, published by Lucien Merlet in 
1883, traces the growing movement.? By 1147 there were 
five abbeys in the dioceses of Chartres, Le Mans, Angers, 
Tours and Lyon; St. Dogmaels in Pembrokeshire; and 
Kelso in Scotland. Three were added in what is now 
France, and two in Scotland, before 1215. More than 
eighty priories arose in France, four in England, two in 
Wales, one in Ireland and three in Scotland—almost all 
before 1215. The bulls of Innocent II, Eugenius III and 
Alexander III, issued between 1130 and 1176, confirmed 
the absolute subjection of the daughter houses to Tiron 
and various documents of foundation in the twelfth century 
contain explicit statements to the same effect.4 On the 
Continent this subjection continued in force beyond the 
period of the English Dissolution’. Reiterated in fixed 


1 Calendars of Liberate Rolls. 

2 The Introduction to the cartulary needs some amendment as regards the 
transmarine houses. 

3 Calendar of documents preserved in France 1 356-7 ; Merlet I 201, II 60, 63, 93, 
98. 
4Merlet I 121, 132, 249. 5 Merlet II 204, 212-29. 
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formulas, it is the only approach to a written constitution 


_ possessed by the group. 


The Tironensian houses obtained in 1265 exemption 


from diocesan synods and visitations.! They had lay 


brothers at least as early as 1176.2 They had in one noble 
benefactress a sister fraternitatis abbacie de Thironio tam in 
spiritualibus quam in temporalibus.? They are styled in Papal 
documents, from 1265 onwards, as ordinis Sancti Benedicti, 
but by a benefactress in 1267 as Tyronensis ordinis.4 

The spirit and practice of Tiron were largely Cistercian. 
Jacques de Vitry (quoted in Merlet I x) wrote: ‘With- 
drawing from the company of the black monks and changing 
their black habit for grey, they began to live apart, desiring 


to re-establish in themselves those first observances of the 


black monks which by negligence and slackness had been 
to a great extent abandoned’. Dom David Knowles$ 
describes Tiron, like Savigny and Citeaux, as aiming ‘at 
a greater seclusion and simplicity ; all made of manual labour 
an integral part of the monk’s life and sacrificed to it the 
liturgical accretions and quasi-intellectual occupations of 
the black monks, and all established some kind of con- 
stitutional machinery and system of general chapters of 
heads of houses, and regular visitations calculated to bind 
the family together and safeguard its discipline’. But, he 


adds, both the constitutional documents of Citeaux and 


the quality of its leaders gave it the advantage over other 
Orders. | 

Tiron justified its handicraft. It played a part in the 
development of enamel work and it influenced the archi- 
tecture of the dioceses of Sers, Paris and Chartres.° 

The following seems to be the sequence in which the 
transmarine abbeys and _priories and their dependencies 
were founded: 


1 Merlet If 181; Gallia Christiana VUI 1261. 

2 Merlet II 98. 

3 Merlet II 184. 

4 Merlet Il 181, 195, 197-8, 184. 

5 Religious Houses of Mediaeval England 32. > 

6 Berliére: L’Ordre monastique des origines au XIle siecle 166, 134. 
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1113 Selkirk, moved in 1126 to Kelso (Roxburgh). 
1144 Lesmahagow (Lanark). 
1113-15 St Dogmaels(Pembroke). 
1113-15 Caldey (Pembroke). 
1161-70 (?) Pill (Pembroke). 
1172 (?) Glascareg (Wexford). 
c. 1120 St Cross (Isle of Wight). 
1120-2 Titley (Hereford). 
c. 1120 Andwell (Hants). 
before 1129 Hamble (Hants). 
1140 (or later) Kilwinning (Ayr). 
1178 Arbroath (Angus). 

1179 Fyvie (Aberdeen). 
1191 Lindores (Fife). 

All the main houses were abbeys except the four in 
England, which were priories, and considered cells of 
Tiron. The strict subordination of convent to convent, 
combined with the dependence of all on a single head, is 
important, as in obvious contrast to the normal mediaeval 
Benedictine autonomy. 


David I of Scotland, one of the most generous bene- 
factors of the Church in any age, was prince of Cumbria 
from 1107 to 1124. In 1113 he brought from Tiron an 
abbot and monks to occupy the monastery he had founded 
at Selkirk, near the North-Eastern border of his province, 
and he endowed it splendidly with lands in Scotland and in 
Huntingdonshire.! The first abbot’s successor, a monk 
from Tiron, returned to Tiron as abbot in 1118, and a 
monk of Selkirk succeeded him.? In 1126, David, now 
King of Scotland, moved the house to Kelso; and the 
succession of abbots became almost entirely Scottish. In 
1165 they obtained from Alexander III the right to use the 
mitre. Before 1159 they had gained from the bishop of 
St Andrews freedom ‘from all episcopal subjection’ and 


1 Cosmo Innes: Liber $. Marie de Calchou I vii. 
2Innes I viii. 
3 Innes I ix, Il 359. 
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Innocent Ill recognized them as belonging nullo medio to the 
Roman Church!; but their exemption was revoked by 


Sixtus IV in 1473 in favour of the archbishop of St. Andrews?. 


The link with Tiron had been broken as early as 1176.3 


The bull of Innocent III referred to Kelso as a house of 
the Order of St Benedict. By a strange mandate of the anti- 
pope Clement VII, dated in 1383, one William, who had 


failed to get possession of Lindores abbey, was provided to 


Dunfermline, or, in the last resort, to any other vacant 
monastery of any Order under the Benedictine Rule except 
Cistercian houses or the Benedictine house of Kelso. 

In 1332 John XXII ordered restitution to Roxburgh 


friary of books and other property removed to Kelso by 


one of their monks, an ex-friar of Roxburgh, and cor- 
rection of the abbot and the monks.§ 


The dependent priory of Lesmahagow was founded by 
David I in 1144 as ordinis et habitus Kalchoensis, and in the 
same year the bishop of Glasgow freed it from episcopal 
subjection. The prior attended Parliament in 1290.7 


The ancient cell of St Dogmael stood a little West of the 
town of Cardigan, near the river Teifi, in what is now the 
Pembrokeshire parish of St Dogmells Rural. Here Robert 
FitzMartin, son of a Norman soldier, established in 
1113-15 a prior and twelve monks from Tiron; in 1118 he 
obtained for it the status of an abbey, and the first prior 
was enthroned in presence of the abbot of Tiron. Even 


then its superiors were to be appointed, and if necessary 


removed, by Tiron; they and their monks were to pro- 
mise obedience to Tiron; and every third year, at Pente- 


1 Innes I Ill, Il 357. 

2 A. Theiner: Vetera Monumenta 470. 

3 Innes I ix. ‘ 

4 Calendar of Papal letters IV 246. The Cistercian Order was officially 
Clementist (J. M. Canivez: Statuta Capitulorum Generalium Ill 565-6), and so 
was Scotland, but the counties South of the Forth were then under English 
domination. 

5 W. Moir Bryce: The Scottish Grey Friars 27-8. 

8 Innes I 9, 149. 

7E. C. Batten: Charters of the priory of Beauly 71. 
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cost, they, like the rest of the transmarine abbots, were 
to attend the General Chapter at Tiron.! As late as 1516 
the abbey was mentioned in Papal Bulls among the 
possessions of Tiron?, but there is no evidence of attendance 
at the General Chapters. Metropolitical visitations in 1388 
and 1504 are recorded.? St Dogmaels attained a clear 
yearly income of £87 8s. 6d. ; its abbot and eight monks 
subscribed to the royal supremacy in 1534, and it was 
dissolved three years later.‘ In 1457 it was described at 
the Curia as ordinis Turonensis, and a bishop of Hereford 
used the same description in 1483.° 


Caldey Island, off the Pembrokeshire coast near Tenby, 
was given by Robert FitzMartin to his mother and by her 
to the monks of St Dogmaels.6 The ancient convent of St 
Dubricius was replaced by a priory, which paid to St 
Dogmaels £2 3s. 4d. a year out of a nett income of 
£5 10s. 11d. 


Pill, at the East end of the town of Milford Haven, was 
another dependent priory of St Dogmaels. It was founded, 
probably, between 1161 and 1170.8 The prior and two 
monks acknowledged the Supremacy in 1534, and the 
house, with a clear income of £52 2s. 5d., was dissolved 
in 1536.° In 1420 the prior attended the provincial chapter 
of the Benedictines.'° 


Glascareg, a priory in the diocese of Ferns, on the 
Wexford coast six miles South-East of Gorey, was prob- 


1Cal. Doc. Fr. 1 353; Merlet I 49; E. M. Pritchard: History of St Dogmaels 
Abbey 43. 

2 Pritchard 38-9. 

3 Pritchard 86, 91. 

4 Pritchard 94-7. 

5 Cal. Pap. Lett. X1 147; Register of Thomas Myllyng 168. 

6 Pritchard 47. 

7 Pritchard 96, 168-9. 

8 Fritchard 126; Calendar of Charter Rolls Il 468-9, where the ‘Order of 
Tiron’ is mentioned. 

9 Pritchard 140, 134, 146. 

10 W. A. Pantin: Chapters of the English Black Monks 11 96—the only recorded 
occasion on which an English or Welsh Tironensian house took part in the 
meetings of Black Monks for which the Fourth Lateran Council had provided. 
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ably founded in 1172.1 Its founders provided that the 


‘priors should always be appointed from St Dogmaels ;? 


and, despite the provision ofa Cistercian abbot by Boniface 
IX in 1401 and of a monk from Bologna by John XXII in 
1411, its dependence on St Dogmaels and its membership 
ordinis Turonensis continued to be recognized.’ The yearly 
rent of £3 6s. 8d. which it owed to St Dogmaels had been 
for years unpaid, and its property laid waste, before it was 
dissolved in 1551.4 


The English group of priories—Andwell, Hamble, St 
Cross and Titley—were founded within twenty years of 
the first establishment of Tiron. Andwell and Titley were 
founded by an Anglo-Norman family generous in Church 
endowments on both sides of the Channel. St Cross was 
at the North end of the town of Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Hamble, at the junction of the Hamble creek and South- 
ampton Water, was founded by William Gifford, bishop of 
Winchester; a later benefactress was received in sororem 
and her sons in confratres.® 

These four houses were alien priories, administered as 
cells of Tiron. The prior of St Cross acted as proctor of 
the abbot of Tiron in England in 1301 and 1306, the priors 
of St Cross and Andwell in 1314, the priors of Andwell 
and Titley in 1327, and the French prior of Hamble in 
1347-8.7 Andwell, Hamble and St Cross were promptly 
seized by the King at the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ 
War, and committed to their priors or to farmers.® 
Hamble, whose last troubled decades may be traced in 
William of Wykeham’s Registers, was burned and plun- 


1 Pritchard 161. 

2 Pritchard 159. 

8 Pritchard 164; Cal. Pap. Lett. VI 235, IX 30, 454, X 443-4, XI 630. 

4 Pritchard 96, 165, 167. : 

5 W. H. Gunner in Archaeological Journal IX 246-61; J. H. Round in The 
Genealogist N. S. XVI 7-10; Merlet I 29. 

6 Merlet I 232. ‘ ae 

7 Reg. Swinfield 378-9; Reg. Simon of Ghent 676, 828; Sir T. Phillipps: 
Institutiones clericorum in comitatu Wiltoniae 24; Reg. Trellek 39, 374- 

8 Calendars of Patent Rolls and Fine Rolls. 
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dered by the King’s enemies in galleys.1 Andwell and St: 
Cross were sequestrated by Wykeham in 1368 as dila- - 
pidated.? The Great Schism added a spiritual to a political | 
severance. In 1393-4 the four houses, with other English 
endowments of Tiron, were sold to William of Wykeham | 
for nearly £400 and appropriated to Winchester College.’ ' 

Titley, unlike the Hampshire houses, was apparently » 
not ‘taken into the King’s hands’ until 1371; and it. 
retained a phantom existence even after the sale to Wyke- 
ham. French monks from Tiron had been sent to it as 
priors in 1301, 1313, 1314, 1325, 1332, 1347 and 1348, 
and instituted and inducted by the bishop on the presen- 
tation of the procurator general.‘ The house was valued at 
£5 a year in 1346; in 1384 the prior was 20/24 in arrear — 
on the King’s subsidy.* Monks of Tiron—no doubt for — 
Titley—were ordained in the Hereford diocese in 1336 
and 1341.6 In 1419 the former prior had gone as prior to 
the Charterhouse of Sheen, but still held Titley church.? 
In 1488 the prior was rated at 40/5 for the King’s 
subsidy, but the reference was no doubt to Winchester 
College as his successor.® 


St Wynnyn, an early Saint identified dubiously with St 
Finnan of Ulster, had his church on the site of Kilwinning, 
The abbey is said to have been founded in 1140 by Hugh de 
Morville, David I’s constable of Scotland, the founder of 
Dryburgh; the date is doubtful and may be twenty years 
too early.® It is always called by the Popes and by its own 
abbots ordinis Sancti Benedicti, but the minister of the church 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1377-81, 443. 

2 Reg. Wykeham II 63. 

3 Cal. Pap. Lett. IV 440-1; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1388-92, 419, 433-5; A. F. Leach: 
Winchester College 145; Mackenzie E. C. Walcott: William of Wykeham and his 
Colleges 123-4; T. F. Kirby: Annals of Winchester College 23-4. 

4 Reg. Swinfield 378-9, 488, 493; Reg. Orleton 323; Reg. T. Charlton 193979 
Reg. Trellek 39, 374. 

5 Reg. Trellek 288; Reg. Gilbert 83. 

6 Reg. T. Charlton 169, 186. 

7 Reg. E. Lacy 74. 

8 Reg. Myllyng 119; information kindly supplied by Mr Herbert Chitty. 

Archaeological and Historical Collections of Ayr and Wigton I 128. 
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of Argyll, in a document of 1327, writes of it as ordinis 

Turonensis;! there seems to be no other evidence of its 
external relations, and no evidence at all of its origins. 
An abbot of Kilwinning was killed at Flodden; another 
was one of the four prelates who refused, in the Scottish 
Parliament of August 1560, to assent to the new Con- 
fession of Faith.? 


The abbey of Aberbrothock or Arbroath, whose admir- 
able Register was edited for the Bannatyne Club, was 
founded by William the Lion in 1178. It was dedicated by 
him to St Thomas Becket, who had been canonized only 
five years before—perhaps for the sake of old friendship at 
Henry II’s court, perhaps because of a later common 
enmity to Henry. The first monks and the first and second 
abbots were sent from Kelso; but from the beginning 
Arbroath was released by Kelso from all subjection or 
allegiance, and it was known usually as Benedictine.*? The 
abbot was summoned in 1326, with one or two of his more 
learned brethren, to the Scottish Benedictine General 
Chapter.4 A domestic document of 1486 describes it as 
ordinis Tironensis. 

The splendid history of Arbroath, stained only by an 
insurrection against the seventh abbot in 1267, became in 
the early sixteenth century a record of abbacies in com- 
mendam. Before that period, one abbot had become bishop 
of Aberdeen, another of Dunblane, a third (Robert 
Bruce’s Chancellor) of Sodor. The custody of St Columba’s 
banner was given to the abbey by its founder, who was 
buried within its walls. King John gave it free trade in 
England. The local lords added to its endowments, and 
sought ‘letters of fraternity’. It maintained houses in 
various Scottish towns, whose tenants must provide 
accommodation, when required, for the abbot or his 

1A. & H.C. 1 165. 

2 J. A. Duke: History of the Church of Scotland 248. 


8 Reg. Arbr. I 8-9; Theiner 73, 82. 
4 Reg. Arbr. 1 314. 
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monks. It recovered from disastrous fires in 1272 and| 
1380, and from raids by English fleets. In 1486 the house : 
numbered thirty or more in chapter. If Edward I was: 
received at Arbroath in 1303, and wrote ten months later ° 
that the abbey had been ‘long in the King’s peace’'—it | 
was the scene in April 1320 of Bruce’s Parliament which | 
asserted to the Pope that Scotland was free, and a com- 

mendatory abbot died with his King at Flodden nearly ' 
three hundred years later. 


St Mary’s Church, Fyvie, in the County of Aberdeen, 
was given to Arbroath by William the Lion. Beside it, in 
or before 1285, Reginald le Chen founded and endowed a 
cell of Arbroath? under a Custos or prior. The cell was 
closed down, under Papal licence, in 1508.8 


The abbey of SS Mary and Andrew, Lindores, the last of ' 
the British group, was two miles South-East of Newburgh 
in Fife, near the site of a Culdee cell.4 It was founded 
(probably in 1191) by David, earl of Huntingdon, brother 
of Malcolm ‘the Maiden’ and William the Lion.’ It was 
colonized from Kelso, and sometimes described, during 
its first forty years, as de ordine Kalkoensi; but before 1194 
the mother abbey disclaimed all authority over it, and 
Papal documents described it as Benedictine.* Celestine III’s 
‘Great Privilege’ of 1195 conferred upon it the familiar 
marks of favoured Religions: exemption from dependence 
on any authority inferior to the Roman Church; con- 
firmation of the (unspecified) ordo monasticus established in 
it according to the Benedictine Rule, and of all its 
possessions in detail; prohibition of withdrawal from the 
house without the abbot’s leave nisi arcioris religionis 
obtentu; leave to hold private services in time of interdict, 

1Cal. Cl. Rolls 1302-7, 47-9, 144. 

2 Reg. Arbr. I 166. 

3 Reg. Arbr. Il 372-3. 

4 John Wilkie: Benedictine Monasteries of Northern Fife 54. 


5 John Dowden: Chartulary of the Abbey of Lindores xxx. 
6 Dowden xviii, 2, 7, 128, 284; Theiner 74. 
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and free election of abbots; and protection against casual 


excommunication.! It had a cell at Lathrisk.? The founder’s 
descendants were made full brothers of the house.? It 
became the practice of the abbots to resign before old age 
unfitted them for duty. 


The development of these three groups of Tironensian 
houses was strangely different. The English group, small 
and indigent priories, owing entire subjection to the 


mother house and alien priories in the fullest sense, were 


sold while there was a market. The Welsh and Irish group 
were constitutionally subject as. members of the group, 
but there is no evidence of continued effective control by 
Tiron; rather, St Dogmaels acted the part of Tiron to her 
dependencies. They survived to the Dissolution, and the 
income of St Dogmaels was not far below the qualification 
for surrender rather than suppression. The Scottish group, 
mainly of royal foundation, well built and well endowed, 
achieved an absolute independence (nullo mediante) and 
even the popular name of ordo Kalchoensis;5 but some at 
least found themselves, for long periods, tax-collectors 
for the English King. 

Most of these houses, but by no means all, were—like 
the parent house—founded in solitary places. It has been 
saidé that the Tironensians chose woodland if they could 
have it. But if Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat it 
was Citeaux rather than Monte Cassino that inspired them.” 


(To be continued) 


\ 

1 Dowden 102-4. 

2 Wilkie 73. 

3 Wilkie 125. 

4 Wilkie 166. 

5 There seems to be no evidence that Tiron ever heard of any Scottish members 
of the group except Kelso. 

6 Wilkie s6n. 

7 But of the half-dozen books from Arbroath or St Dogmaels that survive 

_R. Ker: Medieval Libraries of Great Britain 3, 96) one is an early sixteenth- 
century Breviarium Casinense, printed at Venice. 
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Hippolyte : Commentaire sur Daniel. Introduction by Gustave 
Bardy, text and translation by Maurice Lefévre. Pp. 404 (Paris : 
les éditions du Cerf) 450 fr. 


TUDENTS of Hippolytus will welcome this attractive edition 
S: the Commentary on Daniel. The name of Canon G. Bardy 

is a guarantee of the quality of the Introduction of 66 pages, 
while the edition of the Greek text is all that can be desired by 
students who do not want to linger over an apparatus consisting 
largely of negligible variants. Those who wish for that can find 
it in the Berlin edition of Bonwetsch. Any shortcoming in this 
department is more than compensated by the notes and patristic 
references supplied below the translation. Among these, however, 
the editor (p. 385) has rather surprisingly just failed to identify 
the source of an allusion in the text. Hippolytus says there : “While 
the Lord was discoursing to the disciples on the future Kingdom 
of the Saints, how glorious and wondrous it was to be, Judas in 
astonishment said: ‘‘And who shall see these things ?’’ The 
Lord replied : ‘Those shall see these things who are worthy’’.’ 
The editor gives a reference to St Irenaeus, Heresies v, 36, 1, for 
something partly similar but not containing the mention of Judas 
and his question. “One would like to know’, he says, ‘where 
Hippolytus found it [i.e. the story], for it is not to be confused 
with the saying of the elders cited by St Irenaeus’ (i.e. in v, 36, 1). 
The source in fact is to be found just a little earlier in Irenaeus 
(v, 33, 4), who gives the story as from Papias, though in a some- 
what different form. Hippolytus has combined, and quoted very 
loosely, both passages of Irenaeus. : 

I do not know on what grounds Canon Bardy is able to assign 
so precise a date as A.D. 202-4 for the writing of the Commentary 
on Daniel. It was doubtless written earlier than the Philosophumena 
and before Hippolytus fell into schism ; but it contains two passages 
(iii, 16 and iii, 19) which are plainly autobiographical and which 
foreshadow the catastrophe described in books ix and x of the 
other work. Speaking of the envy and jealousy of Daniel’s superior 
wisdom entertained by the wise men of Babylon, the author says 
that the same thing is found in our own days; for when someone 
is seen to have received grace and wisdom from God above other 
men, all immediately begin to hate and persecute and slander him, 
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_ that they themselves may appear to be something, whereas they 

are nothing at all. These are no general reflections : they breathe 
a sense of personal wrong and resentment. They lay claim more- 
over to a special endowment of grace and wisdom beyond the 
writer’s competitors. Clearly there was already friction between 
Hippolytus and a section at least of the Roman clergy, caused 
perhaps in part by his own superior pretensions. From all this 
one thing stands out unmistakably—the identity of authorship of 
the Commentary and the Philosophumena. Not only do we see 
here the symptoms of the final rupture : we find also the exalted 
claims, almost to a divine inspiration, which are so marked a 
feature of the later work—especially in the Proem and in the 
tenth book. 

I call special attention to this matter because a gifted young 
French scholar, the Abbé Pierre Nautin, has just published an 
essay—Hippolyte et Josipe—to maintain against all the world the 
paradox that Hippolytus, though the author of the Commentary 
on Daniel, the contra Noetum and a few other works ascribed to 
him, is not the author of the Philosophumena, nor yet of the works 
inscribed on his chair in the Lateran Museum—all these being the 
productions of a certain Josepus, or Josippus, to whom a work 
mentioned in the Philosophumena somehow came to be ascribed— 
though Photius and some other late writers, who record the ascrip- 
tion, understood this to be Josephus the Jewish historian. It 
follows of course that the statue and chair in the Lateran were 
erected, not to Hippolytus, but to this unheard-of anti-pope, 
with the (for a Roman) almost unthinkable name of Joseph. It 
will be interesting to see how this brave attempt to whitewash 
St Hippolytus is received, especially by Catholic scholars in France 
and Belgium. I fear its reception will be less than cordial. Needless 
to say, the author’s contention finds no support from anything 
said by Canon Bardy in his introduction to the volume here noticed, 
nor yet in the editor’s notes to his translation ; but probably they 
had not yet heard of it. 


Hippolyte de Rome, la Tradition Apostolique by Dom B. Botte, 0.s.B. 

Pp. 84 (Paris: Les éditions du Cerf) 70 fr. 

A Be Apostolic Tradition of St Hippolytus is a document of unique 
importance for the history of Christian institutions in the early 
Church. Here we have systematically described, with many 

illuminating obiter dicta of the author, the liturgy (i.e. the Mass), 

the forms of clerical ordination, the ritual of Baptism, including the 
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earliest known text of the Apostles’ Creed, and the devotional 
practices of the Roman Church as they existed about A.D. 200. 
That this is really the work of Hippolytus of Rome is now recognized 
by scholars of all shades of opinion. By its assignment to its true 
author a flood-light has been turned on where a generation ago all 
was darkness and groping. 

In the small volume before us Dom Botte, of Mont-César, Lou- 
vain, has provided the French-reading public with a convenient and, 
for its purpose, adequate, edition of this work. Unfortunately the 
original Greek, in which it was written, is lost save for a few 
extracts preserved by later writers, and for the full text we are 
dependent upon a number of early translations—into Coptic, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic—along with a couple of later Church Orders 
(preserved in Syriac and Arabic versions) in which extensive use has 
been made of our document. Obviously in such guise the meaning 
must often be left obscure. We have, however, in addition consider- 
able fragments of a very early Latin translation which, where avail- 
able, is generally to be followed as the most reliable witness for the 
text; for the translator aimed at being pedantically literal, and 
Latin is a far better medium for translation from Greek than any 
Oriental language. The pity is that this Latin version is so defective 
through the loss of many leaves of the one existing manuscript; yet 
by way of compensation the surviving pages happen to contain just 
those portions of the text which are of most vital interest for us 
today. 

With such materials at his disposal the only form in which an 
editor can present the document to any wide circle of readers is 
that of a translation into some modern language, and the quality of 
his edition will be measured by the accuracy of his translation. Of 
this, where the Latin is wanting, only highly expert Orientalists 
are competent to judge: and here presumably Dom Botte has 
followed the best existing modern versions at his disposal. For 
myself, I can only venture to speak of those parts where the Latin is 
extant. Here, in my opinion, Dom Botte’s translation is on the 
whole very faithful and generally superior both to that of B. S. 
Easton (1934) and that of Dom G. Dix (1937). But there are many 
passages which leave room for difference of opinion, and in some of 
these I should not find myself in agreement with Dom Botte. To 
single these out and give my reasons in every case would demand 
more space and involve more technical discussion than is feasible 
here; so I will content myself with just two or three observations 
of a more or less neutral character. 
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1. For the text of the Prologue, preserved by the Latin and 
Ethiopic versions and, in a purposely altered and distorted form, by 
the author of the Apostolic Constitutions (viii, 3), there is besides a 
fourth witness which appears to have been quite overlooked alike 
by Jungklaus (1928), Easton, Dix, and Dom Botte, but which 
enables us to control the Latin at several points. This is the Syriac 
version of what is called the ‘ Clementine Octateuch’ (v. 1). The 
Syriac text with translation and comments was printed by the present 
writer in the July number of the Journal of Theol. Studies for 1921 
_ Gxxii, 356ff). For the Prologue the Octateuch version is based on 
the distorted form of the Apost. Const., but—and herein lies its 
value—it reverts in several places to the original text of Hippolytus 
and restores certain phrases omitted by the ‘Constitutor’. In two 
cases it supports the Latin against Dom Botte; and in two it helps 
us to correct the Latin—once by verifying a conjecture made 
independently by E. von der Goltz and W. H. Frere. As it was the 
Prologue that supplied the definite link with Hippolytus, its text is 
important. 

2. At the first communion of the newly baptized (Botte, p. 54) 
each candidate was given three cups to taste—first one of water, 
next one of mixed milk and honey (mentioned also by Tertullian), 
and last the consecrated chalice mixed of wine and water. In com- 
menting on the significance of these cups Hippolytus says of the 
water: ‘aquam vero in oblationem in indicium lavacri, ut et interior 
homo, quod est animale [i.e. the psychic principle], similia conse- 
quatur sicut et corpus’. That means that the ‘interior man’, the 
soul, hereby receives a baptism as well as the body. This seems a 
strange idea, and a strange practice; but it is explained when we 
realize that Hippolytus, like Tertullian, regarded the soul itself as in 
a subtle and rarefied way corporeal. So we are informed by Photius 
(Bibl. 48), who had just been reading a work, On the Cause (or 
Nature) of the Universe, now known to be by Hippolytus, in which 
he says this view was held. In translating Javacri by ‘purification’ 
Dom Botte misses the interest of the passage: it of course means 
‘baptism’. 

3. Page 65. In speaking of the fast of two days (Friday and 
Saturday) before Easter, Hippolytus says that if anyone was on a 
sea voyage, or otherwise circumstanced so that he did not know 
the date of Easter, he is to make good his fast after Pentecost, 
adding: ‘typus enim transiit, quapropter secundo mense cessavit, 
et debet quis facere ieiunium cum veritatem didicerit’. This 
passage has puzzled translators. Dom Botte renders: ‘Le type en 
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effet a précédé suivant lequel il a été différé au second mois et 
il faut jetiner quand on a été instruit de la vérité’ ; and he thinks he 
has discovered the explanation by referring to 2 Chron. xxx, 2, 
where, because the Passover was hindered from being kept in the 
first month, according to the Law, King Hezekiah ordered it to be 
kept in the second month. He accordingly takes Hippolytus to 
mean that this precedent is to be followed by Christians in the 
case supposed. The meaning is in fact just the opposite. Easton 
(p. 53) has seen the true sense and supplied the right biblical 
reference, viz. Numbers ix, 11. The meaning is: ‘for the type 
has passed away . . . wherefore (the law about) ‘‘the second month’’ 
has ceased, and one must perform his fast (after Pentecost) when- 
ever he discovers the facts’. The subject of the verb cessavit is 
secundo mense, which should be printed with quotation marks. It 
was forbidden to fast during Pentecost, or what we call Paschal 
time (so Tertullian, etc.), but after that festive season the omitted 
Easter fast could be supplied at any time. 

In reviewing a book on Hippolytus, an old student of that some- 
what ambiguous ‘Father’ is tempted to run on indefinitely; but 
the line must be drawn somewhere, and I draw it here—with full 
recognition that Dom Botte has given us a very attractive and useful 
book. I ought to have mentioned that his concise Introduction is 
excellent; also that where the Latin version is extant he has printed 
it in full below his translation—a very acceptable help for his 
readers. And finally, I must thank Dom Botte for the compliment 
he has paid me personally by including, as his Appendix II, my 
attempted reconstruction of the Greek text of the venerable 
Eucharistic Prayer of Hippolytus (in the J.T.S. xxxix, 3 50ff.). 

DOM HUGH CONNOLLY, 


Jean Chrysostome: Lettres a Olympias. Introduction and Translation 
(with the Greek text) by Anne-Marie Malingrey. Pp. 227 (Paris : 
les éditions du Cerf) 380 fr. 

HIS book is number 15 in the series ‘Sources Chretiennes’ 

of which the general editors are H. de Lubac and J. Daniélou. 
It is similar in format and general plan to the Budé series of 
classical texts, and the present volume contains Greek text and 
translation (on opposite pages) of the letters written by Chrysostom 
to Olympias during his second exile in the years 404-7, with a 
long introduction on the historical background and the content 
of the letters. The edition was prepared under conditions of war ; 
there has been no attempt to establish a critical text, the reading ~ 
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of the MS. Coislin 368 (with corrections) being accepted 


throughout. 

Miss Malingrey has done her work well. She has produced an 
accurate and able translation and a readable text, though she has 
been handicapped by the French printers who show their accus- 
tomed carelessness. The historical introduction is clear and con- 


‘cise, and is accompanied by a map illustrating the journey of 


Chrysostom in exile, and the other section of the introduction, 
though not well arranged and repetitive, deals adequately with the 


subjects that need discussion, namely the influence of Stoic thought 


on Chrysostom and the rhetorical elements in his style. It is only 
when she sets out to evaluate the importance of these letters, to 
perform the task of critic, that she tends to rhapsodize and claim 
too much. Chrysostom was not likely to make a good letter writer. 
Brought up in a wealthy family in Antioch, he received from Libanius 
the conventional education in rhetoric, whose stultifying effects 
on the mind have been well described by Marrou in his book on 
St Augustine. Though in late life he claimed that he had left this 
education far behind and ia fact denounced it as a school of vanity 
and false pride, his writing shows the same excess in language, 
the same lack of moderation and balance that are the marks of 
other writers who received a similar training.' His remark on 
marriage : “Incessant quarrelling, mutual hatred, such are the 
pleasures of marriage’ (Treatise on Virginity) and the tone of his 
attack on the Manichaeans whose contempt for marriage he 
deplored (‘the worst lust is not so criminal as their continence’) 
demonstrate that the very qualities that made him a great orator 
limited and detracted from his ability as a writer. 

The letters to Olympias are less letters in the Ciceronian or 
modern sense of the word than exercises in the literary mode of 
‘consolation’. In form they follow such typical works of their kind 
as the Ad Marciam and the Ad Helviam of Seneca, in their use of 
the rhetorical commonplace and their unvaried structure. Letter 
VII in the present edition is a typical example with its elaborate 
opening ‘Ekphrasis’, describing the ‘tempest’ that threatened the 
Church of his day :—‘“We see a sea upturned from its depths, 
sailors whose corpses are floating on the waters, others being 
submerged, ships breaking asunder, sails torn apart, masts broken, 
oars that have fallen from the rowers hands, steersmen sitting 
before their tillers on deck, clasping their knees in their hands, 
and in their impotence in the face of circumstance, weeping, 
uttering shrill cries, lamenting, and incapable of anything but 
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tears’ (VII 1.a). This as a description of the social scene of the 
day is absurd and ludicrous ; the writing is vague and loose and 
the careful elaboration of language does nothing to conceal the 
barrenness of a literary exercise in a worn-out convention. The 
long letter VIII with its appeal to historical example and its con- 
tinued emphasis on the need for self-reliance and endurance shows 
the same lack of humanity, which causes us today to look on 
Stoicism with distaste. It was no doubt this characteristic in 
Chrysostom that caused Newman to remark that he was a man 
who might inspire resentment as well as affection. 

Miss Malingrey gives an interesting account (pp. 66-73) of 
verbal similarities between Chrysostom and Stoic philosophers 
and notes how the word ‘Apatheia’, which in the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria and Gregory of Nyssa became gradually 
transmuted and changed in meaning, in Chrysostom still retains 
almost its original Stoic sense. In Letter VIII 5. b. Olympias is 
praised : ‘Previously you attained self-mastery, now you have 
reached Apatheia’, which is almost identical in feeling with the 
words of Marcus Aurelius XI 18, 22 : ‘The nearer your conduct 
gets to Apatheia, the more force it gains’. Miss Malingrey is perhaps 
too moderate when she writes ‘nous sommes tentés d’insinuer 
que le pensée de ce chrétien porte trop visiblement le lourd 
heritage d’une philosophie main.enant depassée’ (p. 84). 

Though most of these letters have a limited interest, there is 
one which is valuable both as evidence of the state of the Church 
of the time and as a literary achievement (letter IX). Chrysostom 
wrote it at the end of 404 when he had reached Cucusus, describing 
the last stage of his journey into exile. He had arrived at Cesaraea 
more dead than alive (kal oxéSov vexpds dv eio\Oov eis thy oA) 
and had been ill-received by some of the bishops. Just as he was 
well enough to start out again a new danger presented itself. 
There was an alarm in the town at the threat of an invasion from 
the Isaurians, and general panic and confusion. But this was not 
the least of his dangers. ‘At this critical time, just before dawn 
a horde of monks (that is the term I must use to describe their 
fanatical state) attacked the house where I was, threatening to set 
it on fire and burn it and to reduce us to the worst state of extremity 
if we did not leave. Neither fear of the Isaurians, nor the fever 
that was so widespread, nor anything else calmed them, but 
they continued their attack with such ferocity that even my pro- 
tectors were completely terrified.’ The description that follows 
of his departure at night and in continual discomfort has a vividness 
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_ that stands out amid the barren moralizing of the other letters, and 


the reflexion that he makes on reaching Cucusus that he regarded 
the menace from the Barbarians as less terrifying than the threat 
from Pharetrius, the Bishop of Cesaraea, is more human and deserves 
more sympathy than anything else in the correspondence. 

D. V. HENRY. 


Saint Paul; Epitre aux Galates ; Epitres aux Thessaloniciens. Translation 

and Commentary by Francois Amiot. Pp. 391 (Paris: Series 
_Verbum Salutis, Beauchesne) n.p. 

N Divino Afflante Spiritu Pius XI expresses the desire that com- 
[rencstor on Scripture should aim primarily at providing 

doctrine for the needs of men of today. This edition combines 
excellent spiritual reading with the best modern scholarship. 
Clear, pointed and balanced judgments are what we should expect 
from the author of L’Enseignement de Saint Paul. He more than 
fulfils expectations. 

The Introduction puts the epistles vividly in their immediate 
setting. It argues from geographical, historical and doctrinal 
evidence that Galatians is the first of St Paul’s epistles, written 
while he was actually on the way to the ‘Council of Jerusalem’. 
Among many reasons for this view (one recent writer has given 
twenty-six !) is the consideration that after the Council’s decision 
had been promulgated in St Paul’s favour he would hardly have 
omitted to cite it. The Abbé Amiot seems to have missed the 
articles ‘A New Solution of the Galatians Problem’ (Rylands 
Bulletin, 1944) and ‘The Problem of Acts and Galatians’ (Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, Oct. 1945) by Dom Bernard Orchard which 
reach a similar conclusion. The proofs seem convincing and throw 
a flood of light upon this graphic and impulsive epistle written 
at white heat. As early, then, as the year 49, St Paul is expressing 
his ardent faith in Christ our Divine Redeemer and our complete 
dependence upon him, and summing up the whole Christian way 
of life in the great phrase ‘Faith working through charity’. He 
had preached to his Galatians not first a system of ideas but a 
Person, Jesus, whom he had ‘placarded’ crucified before them, 
and he taught them union with the cross and their mystical death 
with Jesus. His controversy with the Judaizers (not mitigated 
ones, as is proved here) has practical applications in every age. 
Pharisaeism, a conviction that one’s own works are sufficient to 
win the Kingdom of God, is not rare, and we always find those 
who do not face the scandal of the Cross. The teaching here given 
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by St Paul in passionate, jerky phrases was developed at leisure 
in the great doctrinal exposition of the epistle to the Romans. 
But already what power he shows when he speaks of the practice 
of the Christian life | Chapter v1 of Galatians itself has been called © 
‘the most complete exposition of the mystical morality of St 
Paul’. The Abbé Amiot brings out both the independence of St 
Paul’s apostolic calling and his testimony to the primacy of Peter 
(to whom he showed especial respect in the incident at Antioch), 
but he does not mention the late Abbot Chapman’s important 
study ‘Saint Paul and the Revelation to Saint Peter’ in the Revue 
Bénédictine, 1912 which proved the antiquity of Matt. xvi, 13-19 
from St Paul’s implicit quotation when he compares it with his 
own call, using the same words: ‘Reveal’, ‘Son’, ‘flesh and blood’, 
Gals on6) chau hg a8: 

St Paul’s epistles were not doctrinal treatises but letters written 
to meet a special occasion. The affectionate heart of the apostle 
is shown in the Epistles to the Thessalonians—those beloved 
Thessalonians who had received the Word in such joy in the midst 
of their tribulations. Persecution had not given St Paul time to 
complete their regular instruction. They had forgotten what he 
had told them about the end of the world, and thought it was 
about to come. So some of them had stopped working and sponged 
on the community. The commentary, drawing largely upon the 
work of Pére Allo in his editions of the Apocalypse and Corinthians, 
disposes of the theories of modern Eschatologists as St Paul did 
of his ancient ones. The ‘Last Days’ were the Messianic times, 
the concept being ‘more dynamic than chronological’. St Paul 
never said that the end was abovt to come (though he may have 
hoped it would) but that he did not know when it would come 
and that certain signs had first to be fulfilled. The Abbé Amiot 
holds that the famous obstacle, 6 xatéxwv, is a collective per- 
sonification for preachers of the gospel and that anti-Christ is a 
corresponding personification (our Lord himself speaks of ‘many 
false Christs’ but not one of Antichrist, Matt. xxrv, 24, cf. I Jn m1, 18) 
like the Beast in the Apocalypse. In any case the development of 
events before the final coming is so described as to imply the 
passage of many years. And St Paul in a page of admirable sense 
recalls what he had already told the Thessalonians about ‘drones’: 
‘if a man will not work, neither let him eat’, II Thess. m1, 10. Equally 
important today is the Christ-like command given in I Thess. v, 17: 
‘Be always in joy’. These are some of the practical lessons contained 
in this admirable commentary. DOM RALPH RUSSELL, 
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The Bible and the Early History of Mankind by the Revd Humphrey 


J. alae Pp. viii + 123 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 
8s. 6d. 


appears in a revised and enlarged edition. Fr Johnson’s works 

are, I think, the only ones in English which contain an account 
of the most recent researches into the remains of early Man, and 
this makes them of special value. In the present work he does not 
confine himself to an account of the present scientific position of 
the origin of man, but boldly proceeds to discuss its significance 
in the light of the fundamental Catholic doctrines concerning our 
first parents and the Fall. All these questions are very delicate ones, 
and Fr Johnson wisely abstains from doing more than discussing the 
difficulties which present themselves, and abstains from formulating 
any positive conclusions. The crux, of course, is the Biblical account 
of the formation of Eve, and the Decree of the Biblical Commission 
which includes the ‘formatio primae mulieris primo homine’ 
as one of the ‘fundamenta religionis Christianae’, Much more 
might be said about the phraseology of this portion of the Decree. 
It is certainly rather broader than might appear at first sight, and 
in reality it hardly does more than teach that in some way, and 


ie first edition of this work appeared in 1943, and it now 


“at some time, the first woman originated from the first man. 


Possibly we may never be able to be more precise, either from 
the standpoint of theology or of science. But it is certainly interesting 
that some common origin of the two sexes seems to be postulated, 
if not required, by some facts of anatomy and physiology. In any 
case, theologians would do well to pay closer attention to the 
ever-increasing number of facts which are being ascertained con- 
cerning primitive man. It is surely significant that, for instance, 
there has been a remarkable change in the attitude of Roman 
theologians concerning the antiquity of man. In 1928 Fr Bea, of 
the Pontifical Biblical Institute, affirmed in his ‘De Pentateucho’, 
p- 153, that the Holy Scripture enabled us to determine the year 
of the creation. But in the 1933 edition he remarks that ‘the 
latest investigations of the geological, palaeontological and “‘typolo- 

ical’? sciences have proved conclusively that the number of years 
indicated by the Biblical chronology in no way corresponds to the 
certain conclusions of science’ (2nd ed. p. 180). It is to be hoped 
that this readiness in Rome to accept the conclusions of modern 
science will be equalled in other parts of the Catholic Church. 


Fr Johnson’s book ought to help towards this end. 
E, C., MESSENGER. 
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The Existence of God: A Thomist Essay by Dom Mark Pontifex, 
Monk of Downside. Pp. xv + 181 (Longmans) 7s. 6d. 
HOSE who have had the privilege of talking about philosophy 
with Dom Mark or have read his articles in THE DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW have long been hoping for a record of his thought 
more permanent and accessible to a wider public. This book 
presents the essentials of his way of stating the great traditional 
doctrines of Being on which all philosophy depends, and of human 
knowledge, with some indications of their ethical consequences, 
in a compact and attractive form. There is no book, at least in 
English and known to the present reviewer, which would be a 
better introduction to traditional metaphysics for a reasonably- 
minded enquirer of whatever religious or philosophical complexion. 
It is a living piece of personal thinking, not a historical study or a 
text-book record of other people’s opinions; and it is written in | 
good straightforward English, with no more use of technical terms 
than the subject makes absolutely necessary (and with a useful 
set of explanations of terms used at the beginning). It is not easy 
reading; but this is because the metaphysic of Being is not easy, 
and any worth-while exposition of it must make serious demands 
on the powers of the reader. The subject of the whole book is 
Being, God, the relation of created beings to Being and the contact 
of man’s mind with created beings and through them with Being. 
It is not a subject which admits of rigidly schematic treatment, 
and though there is a real order in the book it is one which only 
emerges as the result of careful reading. The reader must expect 
to find that important subjects (e.g., God’s knowledge of creatures) 
are treated in more than one place: the most important, such as 
causality or act and potency, run through the whole book. The 
chapter-headings, and even the analytical table of contents, do not 
always give a complete indication of what is contained in each 
chapter (e.g., the important discussion about ‘possible creatures’ 
and God’s knowledge of them in the chapter on ‘The Problem 
of Evil’). Dom Mark has however made it easier to ascertain his 
thought on particular topics by providing frequent cross-references. 
No good book on the metaphysic of Being will ever suggest 
that it has said all there is to be said on the subject, and one of 
the great virtues of Dom Mark’s method of exposition is the way 
in which it stimulates readers to go on thinking for themselves. 
Here are a few points on which the present reviewer’s mind has 
been stirred to questioning and to desire of further discussion. 
* P. 44: It is made clear in what sense creatures are ‘like’ God 
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but not how one creature can be more like His infinite perfection 
than another. 

P. 46: It might be made clearer that there is in God all that is 
positive in pity, namely love for the sufferer, but not what is 
negative, a sense of shared frustration producing a painful emotion. 

Pp. 48-50: The answer to the question ‘why does God create?’, 
is simply God Himself. This is true, but it might perhaps be made 
clearer that it is a real answer, not a way of stopping people from 
asking a question which ought not to be asked. God in His goodness 
is an amply sufficient reason for creation, and this has important 
implications. 

Pp. 82-9: It might be well to explain that acceptance of the 
general, and important, doctrine of the existence of universals 
explained here does not necessarily involve acceptance of the 
Aristotelian lists of Predicables and Categories exactly as they stand, 

Pp. 89-93: The Aristotelian-Thomist doctrine of individuality 
as depending on matter signed by quantity still seems unsatisfactory, 
in spite of Dom Mark’s very persuasive exposition of it. The 
Augustinian doctrine of individual forms, or perhaps the Scotist 
haecceitas, would appear both to be more reasonable and to fit 
in better with the whole metaphysical doctrine. 

Pp. 99-100: The proper object of the intellect is being as such. 
This is a truth of such importance that it might be further developed, 
and its implications brought out, especially in view of Dom Mark’s 
entirely right insistence on the unity of soul and body in knowledge. 
The question of how we know the transcendental concepts might 
be taken up here. 

Pp. 173-81: Perhaps a fuller discussion of Motive and End 
might deal with the idea that, once we form as adequate a con- 
ception of our End as we can by natural reason, we ought to be 
able to see that our natural powers are hopelessly insufficient to 
attain it and therefore to understand that we can never rest in the 
natural order which cannot satisfy our desires but must pass to 
the supernatural when God calls and moves us to it. 

The reviewer would like to end by emphasizing again the par- 
ticular excellence of this book. It states the essential doctrine of 
Being with beautiful clarity and conciseness, so that it shines 
through in every part of the exposition. Perhaps the greatest 
difficulty which we meet in trying to commend traditional Christian 
philosophy to our contemporaries is that so many of them simply 
do not understand, cannot see, what we mean when we talk about 
Being. This book certainly ought to help them to see it. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG. 
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Paganism to Christianity in the Roman Empire by W. W. Hyde. 
Pp. 296 (University of Pennsylvania Press and Oxford University 
Press) 22s. 

HRISTIAN historians, both early and late, have never tired 
( of echoing St Leo’s words to the city of Rome: ‘You won 

less by your wars and conquests than you did by the peace 
of Christ’. It is, perhaps, a pity that Mr Hyde has not seen fit to 
follow in their path, for it is a theme not unworthy of the con- 
siderable erudition which his book displays. Instead, he has chosen 
Gibbon and Professor Bury as his guides, and we are presented 
once again with the familiar picture of a Roman Empire “mighty 
even in decay’ being replaced by a sinister organization of scheming 
ecclesiastics. He quotes (on p. 7) Freeman’s well-known verdict: 
‘That Christianity should become the religion of the Roman Empire 
is the miracle of history’: granted the Gibbon-Bury conception 
of the church of Rome, it is a miracle which demands a remarkable 
degree of faith. 

From this it follows that the author’s views on the Catholic 
Church are taken from her opponents rather than her apologists. 
Many of them, indeed, will startle her members; the Pope claims 
infallibility “even, it might be, in matters of history’; modernism 
was ‘the last intellectual movement’ in the Church, which still 
appeals chiefly to the emotions, as opposed to the intellectual 
appeal of the Reformed Churches (pp. 236 sqq.). Finally, the 
Church remains ‘the citadel of conservatism and illiberality’. It 
is, indeed, surprising that such statements could appear in a book 
that claims to be written ‘in the spirit of critical historical scholar- 
ship of our time’ (p. 7). 

The author has, however, in the true spirit of eclecticism, no 
other religious or philosophical beliefs to advocate. He devotes, 
for instance, a section to the Resurrection ; he gives the New 
Testament evidence, and the explanations, probable and improbable, 
of a whole series of subsequent writers; but his conclusion is: 
‘whatever explanation one may choose, it will only add one more 
mystery to those which surround the figure of Jesus’ (p. 145). 
These words are in harmony with the final summing up, that 
Christianity must be ‘modernized’ if it is to survive. It is a pity 
that the author has not stumbled on the other miracle of history, 
that during 2,000 years it is the ‘modernizers’, from Arius down- 
wards, who have faded away, and the Church that has survived. 


DOM DENIS AGIUS. 
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An Infinity of Questions by C. J. Eustace. Pp. 170 (Dobson) 8s. 6d. 
HE careers and writings of five women are examined in this 
book and from all five illustrations, alike in essentials though 
widely different in mode, are drawn of the soul’s search for 

the “deeper values of existence’. The book is divided into two 
sections which deal respectively with “The Religion of Art’ and 
‘The Art of Religion’ ; to the first section two non-Catholic writers 
are assigned, Helen Foley and Katherine Mansfield, and to the 
second France Pastorelli, Elizabeth Leseur and St Theresa of Lisieux, 


all three gifted in various ways and specifically concerned with the 


practice of the spiritual life in the Catholic Church. The book 
is the fruit of wide reading in spiritual writers, particularly Pere 
Garrigou-Lagrange, D. von Hildebrand, the two Maritains, and 
some valuable articles in La Vie Spirituelle, and it must be said at 
once that Mr Eustace raises some interesting points which repay 
thoughtful reading. Symptomatic, however, of the defects and 
dangers of Mr Eustace’s approach to the first section of the book 
is his statement on p. 158 that ‘We have not been concerned, in 
this work, with the quality of the art, the quality of the poetry 
or music, the technique of the artists, for this is not a book of 
literary criticism’. But how can one profitably make selections 
from a poet without practising literary criticism? In practice Mr 
Eustace doesn’t hesitate to discriminate within Helen Foley’s 
poetry and so implicitly use what he modestly (if mistakenly) dis- 
claims. I cannot see that any of the verse Mr Eustace quotes has 
any real poetic quality, nor is there much to: be said for the plea 
that it deserves our attention because some of it was written 
when the author was so young. The most impressive of generaliza- 
tions about poetry are no substitute for a disciplined and well- 
informed critical appreciation of particular poems. It may be 
permissible to use as case-history the spiritual content of any verse 
however indifferent in poetic quality, but it should be recognized 
that if the verse is appraised as verse the analyst will not impress 
readers who do not share his religious views and who can very 
well discriminate between good and bad poetry. That this defect 
does not vitiate the whole of this book is clear if it be remembered 
that at least three of Mr. Eustace’s subjects fall properly within 
the scope of his inquiry. But at the risk of appearing captious 
1 think the defects of this book should be emphasized, since for 
many non-Catholic inquirers the deeper values implicit in literature 
are the closest contacts they have with religion and they are hardly 
likely to be attracted by an exposition of religious truths supported 
by an insensitive appreciation of poetry. DOM HILARY STEUERT. 
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Léon Bloy: A Study in Impatience by Albert Béguin, translated by 
Edith M. Riley. Pp. 248 (Sheed and Ward) 12s. 6d. 

Léon Bloy, the Pauper Prophet, 1846-1917 by Emmanuela Polimeni. 
Pp. 120 (Dobson) 6s. 

A Ritz centenary of the birth of Léon Bloy (in 1946) has called 
forth in France the spate of books with which we are now 
accustomed to celebrate the anniversaries of the great. The 

two books here noticed should serve as sufficient initiation to the 
works of Bloy for the English reader, though those who are attracted 
and desire first hand acquaintance will find but a small part of the 
works in English. In spite of the fact that both M. Béguin and the 
late Miss Polimeni write with whole-hearted admiration, sufficient of 
the unattractiveness (for some minds) of their hero peeps through 
to prevent those who will be unable to stomach him wishing to 
go further. For still less in England than in France is Bloy every 
man’s meat. 

M. Béguin’s study consists of four essays—there is a useful 
historical sketch prefixed for the benefit of English readers—which 
are to serve as a fourfold approach to the central secret of Bloy. 
The essays are: Bloy’s teaching on suffering; on poverty, money 
and the people of Israel; on the symbolism of history; on Bloy 
as the prophet of ‘our catastrophe’. The last is the easiest reading 
and was, one suspects, the easiest to write, for the reading of 
prophecy into the writings of the past, particularly with such an 
‘apocalyptic’ writer as Bloy, is not a difficult task. It is in the essay 
on poverty, money and the people of Israel that the heart of the 
problem of Bloy is reached. “The Blood of the Poor Man is money’, | 
he declared and,*. . . all aspects of money are aspects of the Son 
of God sweating the Blood that takes everything upon itself’. 
Though Bloy would have it so, this symbolic interpretation of money 
has in fact little basis in scripture. As Raissa Maritain has pointed 
out, Bloy, a visionary genius, familiar with shadows, similies and 
figurative comparisons, recognized in money an ‘inverted symbol 
of the vitalizing Blood’. Bloy jumps from intuition to intuition; 
there is no reasoning in him. The symbolism of money forms 
the centre of his teaching on poverty. M. Béguin has put it all 
together competently enough; but in this, as in the other essays, 
there is little or no criticism. 

Yet such books as these fulfil a useful function. For in reading 
Bloy there is so much that must be left out of account—a wealth 
of apocalyptic imagery, tremendous indictments, scathing rebukes 
and the like—that one is submerged almost in the great wave of 
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_ words, and fails to grasp what they hide. So some may find in M. 


Béguin what they would fail to find in Bloy himself. 

The last essay brings out the tense expectancy of the last years 
of Bloy’s life when (in 1916) he wrote in block capitals at the end 
of his diary (Au Seuil de I’ Apocalypse) ‘I am waiting for the Cossacks 
and the Holy Ghost’. But M. Béguin does not succeed in explaining, 
though he is constrained to try, such utterances of Bloy’s about 
France as the following, which to so convinced a francophile as 
the present reviewer yet present considerable difficulty: ‘Jesus 
Christ, the sole legitimate monarch and sovereign of all the mon- 
archs of mud and ashes, could have no other earthly kingdom 
than France. One cannot imagine him king of Spain or England. . .’ 
And ‘Integral, homogeneous France, the geographical France of 
the last three hundred years, was necessary to God because without 
her he would not have been completely God. . .’ 

Miss Polimeni’s book is a straightforward easily written short 
study; in spite of many over-simplifications it is an adequate in- 
troduction to Bloy. She brings out well—it is a fault in M. Béguin’s 
book that he does not—that, in the words of P. Termier (whom 
she quotes), if Bloy’s work was ‘an immense Byzantine mosaic, 
marvellously homogeneous, magnificently of one piece as was his 
life’ it might yet be compared to ‘a generous wine covered with 
foam which needed skimming before being drunk’. Raissa Maritain 
has explained it more adequately perhaps when she notices that 
Bloy’s style is, in the first place, typical of his particular period, 
and in the second that it was for him an amplifier that was to carry 
his message to the ends of the earth. 

Both M. Béguin and Miss Polimeni write enthusiastically enough. 
We still await an adequate, critical study of Bloy to help us to 
get his whole life in true perspective, and to decide whether the 
‘Pilgrim of the Absolute’ was, as indeed he thought himself, one 
of the latter day apostles. L. C. SHEPPARD. 


The Redemption of Israel by John Friedman. Pp. ix + 139 (Sheed 
and Ward) 8s. 6d. 
HIS book is a foretaste of the riches of spiritual and intellectual 
enlightenment which the Church may expect from the 
conversion of Jewry. It is written by a South African Jew, 
converted to the Church. The subject is the relations of the Jews 
with God from their original election, this history being regarded 
primarily as the fulfilment of the threats and promises made to 
Abraham and enshrined in the Covenant (Leviticus xxvi). 
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Dr Friedman’s range is wide. Within his specified framework of 
prophecy and history he displays with great penetration the Jewish 
character, so varied, so universal yet so unmistakable. The book 
is in fact so packed with ideas and facts that it has been poorly 
reviewed and even misrepresented. The whole book must be read. 
What may be particularly mentioned here in view of Mr Westow’s 
recent article in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW on ‘The Sacramental 
Presence’ is Dr Friedman’s frequent reference to the Ark of the 
Covenant as the type of the Tabernacle containing the Blessed 
Sacrament. In 7o A.D., he says, one of God’s threats was fulfilled ; 
‘the Temple is destroyed and pious Jews are conscious that the 
Shekinah has departed from Israel’. But at that time ‘another 
group of Jews and their gentile disciples insist with great vigour 
that ‘‘God is with us’’. These are members of the Catholic Church 
in whose lives the Real Presence of God on the altar comes to play 
the same role as did the Shekinah, now localized in the Blessed 
Sacrament on Catholic altars having left the nation that rejected 
it and become available for all the peoples of the world.’ 

Dr Friedman sees his people as a chosen people who rejected 
their vocation. But he believes that their transformation has already 
begun with a new and glorious vocation as a part of the New 
Israel, the mystical body of their own king. Begun with the con- 
version of the Ratisbonne brothers and continued under the 
patronage of our Lady of Sion, the work of ‘converting’ the “chosen 
people’ and of applying their God-given gifts to God’s Church 
may well be taken forward another step by this book. 

JOHN TODD. 


A History of the Church—Volume Ill; The Revolt against the Church: 
Aquinas to Luther by Philip Hughes. Pp. xvi + 556 (Sheed and 
Ward) 255. 


HE third volume of Father Hughes’s History of the Church 
shows the same qualities that students appreciated in the 
two earlier volumes: a diligent investigation of sources and 
works, a balanced estimate of all the relevant evidence and a 
judicious and very readable synthesis of all that the latest research 
has placed at the disposal of the historian. In addition this volume 
reveals a maturity of method that must place the whole work side by 
side with the well-documented manuals of continental historians 
of international repute. 
The volume begins with the death of St Louis and ends with 
Luther’s revolt and the cleavage of Europe that has been the main 
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obstacle to international harmony ever since. It is a period of 
history with well-defined frontiers ; Father Hughes shows a sequence 
of cause and effect between the many events that lie between the 
borders he has chosen to frame his picture. It is a picture with 
a vast mass of detail; but one of the outstanding merits of the book 
is the skill with which the details are disposed: each episode of 
war, thought, politics, philosophy, canon law and spirituality is 
made to throw new light on the central design of the composition, 
which is never obscured. Papal struggles with French kings and 
German princes, the Avignon captivity, the Black Death, the 
Great Schism, the Conciliar movement, the precursory menace 
of the heresies of Wyclif and Huss, the widening breach between 
East and West and the many ineffective attempts at reunion, curial 
corruption, prince-popes and nepotism, the renaissance of paganism 
with its cult of nature and contempt for theology and Christian 
asceticism, political humanism and a host of other converging 
circumstances are seen to fit into the leading lines of a single 


' picture that has its own characteristics and unity. 


All the significant movements of the period are given due 
emphasis and adequate documentation. For instance, due use is 
made of recent discussions on the separation by the mediaeval 
lay jurists of a complete set of legal principles freed from all theolo- 
gical pre-occupations; these laid the foundations of the laicized 
non-moral State of today, with its absolute ruler and absolute 
law. We are shown the influence of a growing body of canon law; 
we are given new light on Islam and the last crusades, on the growth 
of finance and capitalism. At the same time Fr Hughes avoids the 
now fashionable segmentation of history into economic, social, 
political and religious compartments; there is no striving after 
neat formulas and brilliant generalizations to explain movements 
and centuries. The value of each factor is duly weighed, but the 
reader is left under the healthy impression that historical process 
is a complicated business on which the last word has yet to be said. 

The analysis of the factors that prepared Luther’s revolt is done 
with especial competence. The author depends on Grisar, Denifle 
and Wace, but his use of sources is prudent and discriminating. 
He borrows from the clever thesis of De Lagarde to show, for the 
first time in an English work, a primary factor behind all the other 
forces that made the Reformation succeed: the impetus of the lay 
revolt against the cleric that led to the hold of the State on the 
religious life of man. Luther boasted that he had given civil authority 
a conscience; he did not realize the extent to which he had handed 
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over all consciences to the civil authority. It is regrettable that 
Fr Hughes did not make use of the later volumes of De Lagarde. 

One does not expect a revolutionary revision of history in a 
manual of Church history: the author’s role here is to present 
his readers with a documented synthesis of the discoveries of 
others in original sources. Not merely does Fr Hughes give this, 
but the reader will find much that is new in this volume: new light 
is thrown on the reign of Boniface VIII, on the causes of the Reforma- 
tion, on the laicization of society, and on other historical move- 
ments that influenced the world of today. 

Not all Fr Hughes’s interpretations will be accepted. He copies 
the usual commonplace strictures on Duns Scotus from works 
that recent research has rendered out of date: for him Scotus is 
still one of those by whom ‘the seeds of much lasting disaster 
are sown’; here we are denied textual reference or document- 
ation of any kind—it is clear that he has not read Gilson, Balic, 
Boehner, Longpré, Grajewski, or Simonis regarding a topic on 
which he ventures to pronounce dogmatically. But no author of 
a general work could read all that has been written on every aspect 
of his subject; still the cautious historian will be reserved in dis- 
cussing subjects that he has not mastered. 

The work of Fr Hughes may be said to mark an epoch in English 
historiography. Hitherto English students of Church history had 
to depend, for scientific treatment of their subject, on translations 
of continental works. Great service has been rendered by versions 
of Alzog, Funk, Mourret, Poulet, Lebreton and Zeiller. But the 
time-lag that separated the translation of these works from their 
first publication left the English reader often far behind the latest 
research on many points of ecclesiastical history. Now English 
readers have a work that meets all the exigencies of historical critic- 
ism and that can, in carefully revised editions, keep them abreast 
of fresh discoveries in a field that is being constantly cultivated. 

FELIM O’BRIAIN, O.F.M. 


[ERRATA. REFERENCES TO THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 


Vols, LXIX and LXX (e.g. on pp. 264 ff. of the last issue) should be 
to Vols. LIX and LX; the issues of 1941 and 1942 were thus mis- 
described on the title-pages.] 
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L’ Expression du Chant Grégorien: Commentaire Liturgique et Musical 


des Messes et des principales Fétes de L’ Année by Dom L. Baron, O.S.B, 


Vol. 1. Le Temporal d’Avent 4 PAques. Pp. lix + 344 +5 
(Abbaye Saint-Anne de Kergonan Plouharnel, Morbihan) n.p. 
OM BARON’S work should be of solid value to those who 
I) = responsible for teaching and singing the chants which 
form what is called the Proper of the Mass; it contains all 
that is necessary for an appreciative understanding of the words 
to be sung and the music to which they have been set. M. le 
Guennant has written an interesting Letter-Preface and the author 
a most informative and satisfying introduction. The volume can 
be obtained from Rushworth and Dreaper, Liverpool; it should 
be done into English. There are two more volumes to follow. 
DOM ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE, 


The Venerable Bede—His Spiritual Teaching by Sister M. Thomas 
Aquinas Carroll. Pp. 270 + ix (Catholic University of America 
Press) n.p. 

HIS study is a painstaking and meticulous analysis rather 
than a synthesis. Sister Carroll has examined with most 
commendable industry and scholarship all the genuine works 
of the Venerable Bede and extracted all passages relevant to his 
interior life and his outlook on certain questions of dogmatic 
theology. The work is thorough and accurate, though the authoress 
has failed, I think, to grasp the bearing of Bede’s views on the 
interpretation of the Bible, while her assessment of his teaching 
on the Eucharist is somewhat unsatisfactory—in that her argument 
implies, what nowhere is proved, that the Homily on St Luke 
was written before that on St Mark. 

In short the book is an admirable analysis of a wholly sympathetic, 
if entirely unspeculative, thinker. The fundamental questions 
raised by these pages are of another kind. One is tempted, rather 
ungratefully, to ask ut quid perditio haec? Can any analysis of doctrine, 
severed from its organic context and treated with the cold objectivity 
which until recently was everywhere regarded as ‘history’, reveal 
and evaluate Bede’s spiritual teaching? Is it not firstly in the whole 
scope of Christian tradition, then in that tradition as revealed by 


his contemporaries, by his sources, in his disciples—and in the 


; 


liturgy he used rather than in his mere words alone—that a 
saint’s significance can be assessed? May we not have a well-merited 
fear that in mere accumulations of facts such as we have here, 
there is being heaped up the burial-mound of the true historian? 
DOM AELRED WATKIN. 
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The New Testament (Douay Version), edited by J. P. Arendzen, 
D.D., Ph.D., M.A. Pp. viii + 609 (Sheed and Ward) 8s. 6d. 
HIS excellently printed and paragraphed edition of the 
so-called Douay Version of the New Testament will be 
especially welcomed by those to whom Monsignor Knox’s 
translation does not appeal. In order to satisfy the law that 
Catholic translations of the Scriptures must be annotated Dr 
Arendzen has provided occasional notes, which, although not 
numerous, are far more helpful to the modern reader than many 
of the controversial comments of Dr Challenor. 
DOM GREGORY MURRAY. 


Seelen-Fiihrung, von Jean-Pierre de Caussade. Translated from the 
French into German by Hugo Harder. Pp. 224 (Benziger Verlag, 
Einsildeln) 8.80 fr. 

E CAUSSADE’S ‘Traité de 1’Abandon’ has already appeared 
D: this series, and it is good to learn that in less than a year 

a second large edition has proved necessary. The present 
volume contains a selection of fifty letters chosen from the second 
part of the original French edition, the ‘Lettres sur la pratique 
de |’Abandon’. The translation runs smoothly and where it has 
been checked gives a faithful rendering of the original. 

DOM ADRIAN MOREY. 


Codices Latini antiquiores. A palaeographical guide to Latin 
Manuscripts prior to the ninth century, edited by E. A. Lowe. 
Part IV, Italy: Perugia-Verona. Pp. xxviii ++ 40 (Oxford University 
Press) 70s. 

ARTS I-III of this great work dealt respectively with the 
Poste: Latin MSS of the Vatican City, of the British Isles, 

and in part of Italy—Ancona to Novara. This fourth part 
comprises the remaining libraries of Italy, Perugia to Verona. 
The first three Parts were duly noticed—however amateurishly 
and inadequately—in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW shortly after their 
appearance. We regret that it is possible to give this fourth Part 
but a meagre and passing acknowledgment, though it deals with 
some of the most important centres, as those of Turin and Verona. 
But one feature of this present volume must not be left unrecorded 
—the Introduction. Prof. Lowe writes :— 

‘In the Introduction to Volume III, which dealt with only half 
of the early Latin manuscripts of the libraries of Italy . . . it was 
manifestly impossible to attempt a survey of the whole. With the 
publication of the present volume . . . this survey becomes practic- 
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able, and the promised “‘general observations and _ reflexions 
suggested by the noble array of over two hundred ancient Italic 
manuscripts, the Bobbio palimpsests among them,’’ now become 
possible and eminently in place.’ 

The masterly Introduction which follows, written in the simple 
and lucid style which only a master can command, is an introduction 
not only to the present volume but to the whole subject of early 
Latin palaeography and book production. For any student of this 
subject it will be indispensable, and will be found at the same 
time fascinating. Fortunately the materials for this volume were 
already collected before the outbreak of war: otherwise, who 
can say what our loss might have been! It remains only to offer 
our hearty congratulations to Prof. Lowe—a personal friend of 
Downside—on the appearance of this new chapter in his great 
work, equal in splendour and in every other respect to its pre- 
decessors in spite of all the lets and shortages of the present time. 

DOM HUGH CONNOLLY. 


Le Mystére du Culte dans le Christianisme by Dom Odo Casel, 
translated by Dom J. Hild. Pp. 192 (Paris: les éditions du Cerf; 
Lex Orandi 6) 125 fr.. 

T is unfortunate that Dom Odo Casel should be known by 
|. many merely as the exponent of a theory of the Mass which 

theological text books dismiss as extravagant. As Fr Crichton 
pointed out in Liturgy last July, Dom Casel here repudiates the 
view attributed to him that there is in the Mass a ‘reactualization’ 
of Christ’s Redemptive work in any but a ‘sacramental’ sense 
(p. 73). But the value of Das Christliche Kultmysterium, of which 
the present volume is a smooth and idiomatic French translation, 
is that it puts before us eloquently and comprehensively the essential 
teaching of the liturgical apostolate exercised by Dom Casel and 
the monks of Maria-Laach. ‘The liturgy of the holy mysteries is 
the central and vital activity of the Christian religion’ (p. 53). 
‘The whole liturgical year is but a single uniform mystery’ (p. 137). 
The only misgiving which might arise is that the influence of the 
pagan mysteries upon the externals of Christianity is asserted on 
grounds of a somewhat a priori character. This criticism of the 
Maria-Laach School is made by P. Bouyer in Le Mystére Paschal. 
But it is right to end by emphasizing the close correspondence 
between the work of this school and that of P. Bouyer and the 
great French writers of our time. It is truly liturgical because 
it is at once truly traditional, truly living and truly religious, 
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The Voice of a Priest by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., with an Intro- 
duction by Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Pp. viii ++ 200 (Sheed and 
Ward) 7s. 6d. 

HE value of Fr Leen’s spiritual writings, lies in the genuineness 
of his love for the contemplative life, and it is for the en- 
couragement which he has given to souls rather than for any 
contribution to theological science that he deserves to be remem- 
bered. Some of the sermons in the present volume strikingly 
illustrate his power to make our supernatural life a reality for us; 
it must be confessed that others are of no special merit. The 
biographical details supplied by Fr Kelly are of considerable interest. 


Traditio. Studies in Ancient and Mediaeval History, Thought 
and Religion—Edd. J. Quasten and A. Strittmatter, Cosmopolitan 
Science and Art Co., Inc., New York. Annually $6.50. Single 
copies $7.50. 

INCE 1943 each year has seen the appearance of a volume of 
Gon 500 pages in this learned series, which is now edited from 

the Catholic University of America and St Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington. It is not possible here to do more than call attention to 


it; its importance should be obvious. jou miTyp TRETHOWAN. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM PROFESSOR ALLISON PEERS 


The following communication has been received from Professor 
E. Allison Peers: ‘In your April issue, Dr. E. Sarmiento writes 
that my edition of the Complete Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus ‘“cannot 
be recommended as the new English version’, as it contains 
“rather a large number of errors’’. This is perhaps a somewhat 
downright criticism of an author who has been almost continuously 
studying and translating the writings of the Spanish mystics for a 
quarter of a century, and of three volumes totalling no less than 
1300 pages. The critic, however, cites thirteen examples of what 
he takes to be errors, and I should like, with your permission, to 
examine these one by one.! 

1. Caudal, it is true, does not literally mean ‘‘increase’’, but 
neither does it mean ‘‘wherewithal’’: it means ‘‘capital’’, ‘‘wealth’’, 
“‘abundance’’. But the critic, in his passion for literalness, has 


< 


1] do not, of course, for a moment, suggest that the translation is free from 
flaws. I have already found three mistakes, which will be corrected in the 
next edition (I, 33, 1. 36: for ‘not’ read ‘most’; I, 194, last line: insert ‘but’ 
after ‘not’ ; Il, 19, 1. 13: for ‘love’ read ‘virtue’). May I say here that I should 
be most grateful to receive any similar indications for incorporation in the 
revision ? 
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failed to see two things. (1) One of the ideas underlying the entire 
chapter is that of man’s contributing what he can and God’s adding 
to his efforts. In the preceding paragraph alone, this idea occurs 
three times: increase of courage; reinforcements sent to a “‘good 
captain’; gift of ‘‘animo .. . muy mucho, y mucho favor de 
Dios’’. (2) The reminiscence of 1 Corinthians iii is particularly 
apt, because the passage introduces the famous similitude of the 
Four Waters, with its constant references to “‘planting’’ and 

watering’. There is no allusion whatever, as the critic suggests 
there may be, to the Parable of the Talents. 

2. This objection is a mere quibble and the reviewer’s inelegant 
version (‘‘raised beyond here’’; coupling of indicative and im- 
perative) speaks for itself. 

3- Here there are two points at issue. First, the Spanish 
sentence is very involved and+contains one of St Teresa’s typical _ 
parentheses. The reviewer is once more anxious to be literal, and, 
instead of altering the construction so as to make the sentence 
readable, produces a clumsy rambling version which no one who 
reads it aloud could possibly accept. Secondly, apposition is here 
intended, and, if the critic were familiar with St Teresa, he would 
know that the use of the genitive is her normal way of expressing 
it—she has no more characteristic turn of phrase than this and 
ignorance of it at once betrays an imperfect acquaintance with her 
Spanish. 

4. This is a slip which | had already discovered and have noted 
above. 

5. The critic says there are “‘some mistranslations here’’ but 
does not specify them. I have carefully compared the English and 
the Spanish of this paragraph and the correspondence is exact, 
except that I translate sospechoso as ‘‘with grave suspicion’’, a ren- 
dering fully justified by the gravity of the steps which St Teresa 
proposes that the nun should take with respect to the confessor. 

6. Here the critic positively flounders. His short version 
contains three mistakes: (1) lo mds acertado does not mean “‘the 
right thing’’ but the ‘‘wisest’’, ‘‘safest’’, “‘best’’ thing—i.e. the 
most advisable of several possible alternatives. (2) persona que tenga 
letras does not mean ‘‘someone with a good training’, but “someone 
learned’’—letrado is St Teresa’s usual word for this and in practice 
she equates it with ‘‘theologian’’. (3) dar algin medio means far 
more than ‘‘something has to be done about it’’. The reference 
to Keniston is irrelevant and in my ‘‘He cannot fail to give her some 


good advice’’ there is no suggestion of infallibility. 
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z. Remontar normally means “‘soar’’ and the reviewer's sug- 
gested emendation seems to me to be twisting the obvious sense of 
the passage. 

8. The points here raised are matters of opinion. As St Teresa 
was writing for her nuns, the translation of the impersonal reflexive 
by ‘‘one of you’’ seems quite justifiable. The difficulty about 
rendering it “‘the soul’’, as anyone with experience of translating 
from the mystics knows, is that one immediately becomes involved 
in a large number of “‘it’’s, which are both unnatural and ugly. 
‘*Taking and receiving’’ does not seem to me tautologous, nor did 
it to St Ignatius(‘“Tomad, Sefior, y recibid toda mi libertad . . . etc.’’) 

Again a matter of opinion. The passage has perforce to be 
translated freely, but, except as regards ‘‘let themselves be’’ for 
‘are’, I think the reviewer’s effort is very unfortunate. Lines like 
‘in order to do everything by which they can profit, making use 
of it as if it were something of their own’’ are understandable 
only after much thought: a translator is not a composer of puzzles. 

10. The critic is right, I think, about estd puesto . . . not bein 
the stressed imperative form, but his own version is no better, for 
he represents our Lord as “‘wrapt in a most high contemplation’’ 
and in the present tense at that ! On consideration, I think the most 
correct readable translation would be ‘“‘If one is on the level of 
the highest contemplation, and remains there, he no more re- 
members . . . etc’’. This is one of St Teresa’s characteristically 
difficult passages: its general sense is clear, but at the exact meanin 
one can only guess. My translation is free but not erroneous. The 
critic, on the other hand, wrongly renders ‘“‘no quiero yo pensar’’ 
as ‘‘I do not think’’ and fails to observe that corporales qualifies 
mantenimientos as well as_necesidades. 

11. The critic is quite mistaken here: a vueltas de in the sense 
of ‘‘together’’ is not obsolete—it is given in the current Academy 
dictionary. But to translate literally “‘together with’’ suggests that 
Divine consolations deceive. This is not St Teresa’s meaning: it is 
the devil’s interpretation of the consolations that deceives, as m 
translation tries to indicate. The critic’s explanation of the passage 
is correct, but his translation is over-literal and for that reason 
misleading. 

12. The grammatical subject of comienzan is estotros, which, as 
the context clearly shows, refers to ‘‘contentos . . . naturales’’. 
St Teresa may have meant the subject to be Jos que nos dan las cosas de 
Dios, but she certainly says the contrary, in view of which fact I 
should hesitate to make an emendation, though a footnote would 
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be an advantage. ‘‘We experience them in a natural way’’ seems 
to me a better rendering than ‘‘our nature feels them’’. 

13. The critic’s page-reference here is incorrect—a ‘‘grave 
lapse’’ when one is charging an author with “‘errors’’: the passage 
in the translation is on p. 7. At best he can only call this a question 
of opinion, and for my own part I think he is wrong and agree with 
Lewis that su relates to a quien. If Dr Sarmiento considers this a 
difficulty he can have had very little experience of St Teresa’s syntax. 

Summing up, it is not unfair to say that the critic has found one 
error or possibly two (Nos. 4, 10) in my translations; that he has 
himself committed eight (Nos. 6 (three), 10 (two), 11, 12, 13); 
that at least three of his suggested emendations are clumsy or obscure 
(Nos. 2, 3, and 9); that he has in several places failed to penetrate 
St Teresa’s thought; and that, both as critic and as translator, he 
suffers from inexperience and over-literalness. Both these last 
faults are amply illustrated above ; one final example is his suggestion 
about equivalents for contentos and gustos. Only an author who has 
wrestled for several years with the task of translating these ubi- 
quitous but elusive words can fully appreciate their difficulties, which 
arise not only from differences in context, but from the numerous 
senses in which St Teresa herself employs them. One has to select 
for general use the English word which most frequently represents 
her thought and boldly substitute another word where that will 
not do. In the most important of such cases (e.g., II, 231, note) 
I have appended a footnote. I occasionally use ‘satisfactions’ for 
contentos, but if Dr Sarmiento would try, throughout the whole of 
one volume, to substitute it for the word ‘‘sweetness’’ (in devotion), 
familiar to readers of this type of literature, he would find in most 
cases that it is not applicable. As for gusto(s), it is both over-literal 
and to the ordinary reader misleading to say that it means ‘‘taste’’. 
Etymologically, of course, it does, but the idea of ‘‘pleasure’’ had 
developed as early as Covarrubias, and ‘‘pleasure(s)’’ would be the 
most suitable word were gusto(s) not used in a spiritual sense. 
““Consolations’? is a word well understood by readers of mystical 
literature and used by previous translators of the Spanish mystics. 
In default of a better word J have therefore adopted it. Dr Sarmiento 
suggests ‘‘gust’’ : it is a pity he did not first apply the suggestion 
to some test passages. I will present your readers with one example 
of the result, which should be quite enough for them. ‘‘No esta la 
perfeccion en los gustos, sino en quien ama mas’’. (Moradas, IHL, ii). 
‘Perfection consists not in gusts, but in increase of love.’ 
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AUBIER: 
Crise de la philosophie occidentale (Soloviev. Tr. Herman). 
Malebranche et le Quiétisme (de Montcheuil). 


_ BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE: 
Any Saint to Any Nun (Ed. Stanbrook). 
The Poems of St John of the Cross (Tr. Peers). 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS: 
St Peter Damian—His Teaching on the Spiritual Life (Blum). 


CLONMORE & REYNOLDS: 
Financing by Credit Creation (Whitaker). 
Our Blessed Mother (Leen & Kearney). 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (Oxford University Press): 
An Introduction to Divine and Human Readings(Cassidorus: Ed. Jones). 


DESCLEE DE BROUWER: 
Ma Foi Terrestre Ou donc es-tu? (Etudes Carmelitaines). 


DOBSON: 
Life and Death of the Christian West (Gleizes: Tr. Messinesi). 


EDITIONS DE L’ABBAYE DU MONT CESAR: 
Principes de Morale (Lottin—2 Vols). 


EDITIONS DU CERF: 
Athanase d’ Alexandrie-Lettres a Serapion (Ed. Lebon); 
La Théologie de I’ Eglise de Saint Irénée au concile de Nicée (Bardy). 


EDITION UNIVERSELLE (Brussels): 
Les Paradoxes du Bouddhisme (d’Eypernon). 


GILL: 
The Veil upon the Heart (Byrne). 


HARVILL PRESS: 
The Artist and Society (Severini: Tr. Wall). 


LONGMAN: 
The Nature of Art (Little). 
R. A. L. Smith—Collected Papers (Ed. Knowles). 


MACMILLAN (New York): 
Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars (Duckett). 
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Abbot Trafford’s term of office (eight years) would not have 
expired till December of this year. Nevertheless, out of con- 
sideration for the community who, obliged to assemble for the 
annual Conventual Chapter in September, would have had to 
come together again just before Christmas, he resigned his 
position of Superior on September 11th. 

The election for a new Abbot was held the next day, and 


_ Dom Christopher Butler (Headmaster of the School since 1940) 


was chosen to succeed Dom Sigebert Trafford as seventh Abbot 
of Downside. He received the Solemn Blessing from His Lordship 
the Bishop on November 2tst. 

We offer the new Abbot our respectful and warmest congrat- 
ulations, and beg to assure him of our earnest prayers for a 
long and fruitful-reign. 

It is difficult, perhaps almost impossible, to express to Abbot 
Trafford the extent of our gratitude to him, and our appreciation 
of all he has done for Downside and for each one of us individually. 
Certainly no Abbot has had to preside over the destinies of 
Downside in darker or more difficult times, and in God’s good 
providence he was endowed with just those qualities necessary 
to meet the abnormal strain and the constant recurring emer- 
gencies. With the good of St Gregory’s always foremost in his 
mind, he never spared himself for one moment, often, it is feared, 
to the detriment of his health and strength. 

Even in the hard and hindering days of the war, Downside’s 
steady progress never seemed to lag. For this we are especially 
indebted to Abbot Trafford, and for him it should be a crowning 


-achievement to twenty-eight years of heavy responsibility as 


Headmaster of the School, Prior of Worth, and Abbot of 
Downside. 
* * * 
THE DownsIDE REVIEW owes its continued existence through- 
out the war years to Dom Mark Pontifex, whose editorship 
(1939-1946) was the longest on record. 


* * ok 


The Abbot of Downside, in addition to confirming several 
of the Fathers in their former positions, made the following 
new appointments :— 

Claustral Prior of Downside Dom Anselm Rutherford 
Patr-otiealing 2/0 oC Dom Charles Pontifex 
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Prior of Worth Dom Richard Davey 

Subprior of Downside Dom Mark Pontifex 

Bursar of Downside .... Dom Adrian Morey 

Headmaster of Downside . Dom Wilfrid Passmore 
* x aK 


The most serious consequence of the late War, inso far as the 
community is concerned, was the check made upon additions 
to the Novitiate. It is therefore with more than usual gratitude 
that the following record can be published of Novices recently 
clothed. 

On September 29th: Anthony Benedict Sankey, John Justin 
Kundert, Geoffrey Gervase Murray-Bligh. 

On November 17th: Ian Ivo Fairlie, Terence Christopher 
Leyne, David Anthony Westby. 

With the four Novices clothed on February 17th the number 
of candidates now in the novitiate is ten. 


For some years it has been impossible to send any of the 
young monks to study in Rome, but the ending of the war 
enabled the College of St Anselm to reopen, and thither at the 
end of October there went Brother Sebastian Moore and Brother 


Roger Bacon. 
* * * 


The Life of Cardinal Gasquet is to be written by Sir Shane 
Leshe who, during October, paid a visit to Downside in order 
to inspect the material upon which the Life is to be based. 

This material which is in excellent order, as a result of the 
Cardinal’s care, and the work of the Dames of Stanbrook, contains 
(besides two volumes of the Diary) many letters of great interest 
to his biographer. 

* * * 

Congratulations are offered to M. N. L. Couve who has been 
awarded a State Scholarship. 

* a * 

A pack of Beagles, housed in the lower works yard, has been 
started for the School this term. Under the supervision of Dom 
CeolfridO’Hara regular hunting is expected throughout the season. 

* * * 

A method of fastening the markers of a missal to the book 
itself often takes the form of a small strip of leather containing 
a row of eyelet holes, which come just over the top edge of the 
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book at the back. The strip containing the eyelet holes is really 
the edge of a tongue of leather, which is stuck to the back of 
the binding out of sight. Into these eyelet holes the ribbon 
markers are slip-knotted by means of a loop of thin silk braid. 
Not very long ago, one of the leading Catholic publishing firms 
wrote to us asking if the ‘Downside marker fastening’ was a 
patent and if we would give them leave to use it! They were 
told in reply that there was no patent and that they could use it 


as much as they liked. The fastening was the invention, about 


the year 1884, of one of the Downside community, who applied 
it to the books used on the choir lectern, as the places in them 
were so frequently lost. It was found so effective that it 
gradually spread to the altar missals. 

* * K 


We desire to thank Dom Justin McCann, Master of St Benet’s 
Hall, Oxford, for presenting us with a portrait of Abbot 


’ “Athanasius Allanson, the distinguished Annalist of the English 


Benedictine Congregation. The picture in question is a photo- 
graph of a drawing recently made, ‘very faithfully’, from an old 
photograph which could not well be reproduced. It has now 
been inserted in the first volume of our copy of Allanson’s 
Biography, which is in the beautiful hand of his own amanuensis, 
a Mr Glendinning. It has a strong but rather hard face, little 
suggested by the tremulous handwriting which we have seen 
in some of his letters. It is a satisfaction that such a record of 
a great man should thus have been rescued from oblivion. 
* * * 


Our children of St Benedict’s, who earlier in the year had done 
some very good singing at the Bath Festival, gave a concert 
in September to a large audience in the Parish Hall. The pro- 
gramme included songs and recitations, and Dom Edward with 
his customary skill played several violin pieces for which he 
received a charming letter of thanks from the children. Judging 
by the applause during the evening and the numerous expressions 
of appreciation later on, the concert seems to have been a great 


_ success. The children certainly sang with commendable care and 


enthusiasm and thus fittingly celebrated a double event—the 
jubilee of the School’s foundation and the farewell to a beloved 


_ teacher, Sister Martha. Tributes were suitably paid to teachers 


and children in a gracious speech by Dom Dunstan. Below we print 
the words of a song for our School of St Benedict’s from the 
pen of Dom Alphege, who has also set it to music. Though actually 
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rather accidental in origin, it at least coincides well in point of 
time with this year’s anniversary. 


* * * 


SCHOOL SONG 
St. BENEDICT’S, STRATTON-ON-THE-FOSSE. 


Here on the Fosse-way which the Romans made 
The firm foundations of this house were laid, 

Near to the Abbey whence the Holy Rule 
Breathes peace and order round our village school. 


Monks of St Benet sent by Gregory’s care 
Brought us the Faith and left us laws of prayer ; 
Latin their language, as in Latin still 

Sing we God’s praise, His Sacrifice fulfil. 


Rise, English children, rise and thank your Sires— 
Seek out the erring, join them to your choirs. 

Pray for this country where the Faith was slain 
That, one with Rome, true worship she regain. 


Benedict praise we, Gregory acclaim : 

Their lives inspire us, and their love inflame ! 
May our own martyrs who for England bled 
Bring light from dark, bring rising from the dead. 


* * * 


The recent death of Professor Z. N. Brooke, Professor of 
Mediaeval History in the University of Cambridge, removed 
one who, over a period of twenty years, had been known as 
teacher and friend to several of our historical students at Benet 
House. Zachary Nugent Brooke became a Fellow of Caius in 
1908, after a brilliant undergraduate career, and subsequently 
Professor of Mediaeval History in 1942 and Chairman of the 
History Faculty. His name will best be remembered for his joint 
editorship of the Cambridge Mediaeval History, to the third volume 
of which he contributed a notable chapter on Gregory VII, a 
subject of earlier researches in the Vatican Library, and for his 
Ford Lectures of 1930, which were published under the title of 
The English Church and the Papacy. In the latter work he broke 
much new ground on the significance and development of Roman 
canon law in the English Church, and although part of his 
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thesis did not win complete acceptance the book formed a con- 
tribution to English mediaeval studies of first rate importance, 
inspiring later work on the same theme. For some years before 
his death the Professor had been working with Dom Adrian 
on a new edition of the letters of Gilbert Foliot and the unex- 
pected loss of his distinguished direction of this work will be 
sorely felt. 


* * * 


The expression ‘Odds and Ends’, as an adequate title for the 
usual contents of these pages, has been recently the subject 
of criticism. 

According to the Oxford Dictionary the words signify odd 
fragments or remnants, miscellaneous articles or things, and 


‘therefore seem to refer rather to tangible objects than to events 


or matters of interest. It is on this account that the title has 
been changed to ‘Downside News’. , 
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BLACKWELL’S 


There in the Broad, within whose booky house 
Half England’s scholars nibble books or browse, 
Where’er they wander blessed fortune theirs : 
Books to the ceiling, other books upstairs ; 
Books, doubtless, in the cellar, and behind 
Romantic bays, where iron ladders wind. 


John Masefield. 


Books on every subject for the scholar and student 
We pay special attention to orders received by post 


BROAD STREET - OXFORD 


AUBIER: BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mélanges Théologiques (Yves de Montcheuil, s.j.) 
BEAUCHESNE: 
Exercises Spirituels selon la méthode de Saint Ignace, 3 Vols. (H. Pinard ° 
de la Boullaye, S.J.) 
BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS: 
Eve and the Gryphon (G. Vann, O.P.) 
Burns, Oates & WasHBOURNE: 
Letters from Rush Green (J. C. Heenan). 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS: 
Vitas Sanctorum Patrum Emeretensium (ed. J. N. Jarvin, C.S.C.). 
DENNIs Doszson, Ltp.: 
The New Spirit (ed. E. W. Martin). 
FABER AND PaBER: 
The Timeless Moment (Warner Allen). 
LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co.: 
Mother F.A. Forbes (G. L. Sheil). 
The Progress of the Jesuits (J. Brodrick, S.J eae 
MERCIER Press, Cork: 
The Ragpicker’s Priest (J. A. Mullins, Cisne 
MUNKSGAARD, COPENHAGEN: 
The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism (Bo Reicke). 
The Unity of the Church in the New Testament (Stig Hanson). 
OxrorpD UNIVERSITY PREss: ; 
Works of Love (Kierkegaard : Trans. D. F. and W. M. Swenson). 
Four Essays (Lambek: Trans. A. Kortsen). 
A Study of History—Abridgement of Vols. I-IV (A. J. Toynbee : 
ed. D. C. Somervell). 
An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts (M. Black). 
SaNps & Co.; 
Newman: Faith and the Believer (P. Flanagan). 
Society oF Sr Pau, Frroure: 
Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana (A. J. Th. Eisenring). 
S.PeGskus 
The Book of the Lover and the Beloved (Ramon Lull: ed. E. A. Peers). 
SHEED & Warp: 
Theology and Sanity (F. J. Sheed). 
Pardon and Peace (A. Wilson, c.p.). 
Léon Bloy (A. Beguin: Trans. E. L. Riley). 
The Redemption of Israel (I. Friedman). 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS: 
Missionary and Mandarin (A. H. Rowbotham). 
VaTICAN LIBRARY: ABBEY OF ST JEROME: 
Les Anciennes Versions Latines du Deuxiéme Livre des Paralipoménes 


Collectanea Biblica Latina, Vol. VIII (ed. R. Weber). 
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LIST OF STUDENTS AT ST GREGORY’S, 
DOWNSIDE, 1824-1829 


By Dom Lucius GRAHAM 


HE work of compiling from original sources the list of boys 
who came to Downside during the years 1824-9 has been 
less difficult than it was for the previous ten years. The 
Procurator’s Day Books have been consistently useful, and the 
same may be said of the Visitors’ Book up to November 1826, 
from which date unfortunately there are no further entries until 
1830. The Ledgers of 1822-7 and 1827-53 are helpful as con- 
firmatory evidence. There is also an old list of boys from 1823 
to 1848, which is fairly accurate and appears to be more or less 
contemporary. Differences of one day between the entries in 
the Visitors’ Book and the Ledgers may be due to a boy having 
arrived in the evening, whilst his pension was reckoned from the 
next day. In the following list the sources are referred to by their 
initial letters. When the date assigned for a boy’s arrival is con- 
firmed by entries in the Day Book, the Ledger, or the Old List of 
1823-48, the letters D, L, or O have been added. A quotation 
introduced by V or D is taken from the Visitors’ Book or Day 
Book respectively under the date given in the list. 


1824. 

83. March 17. Epwarp Kine (Wirxes). V: ‘Mastr Edwd King 
Wilkes came (student)’. O gives 1st of March as date of his 
arrival. No reference to this boy in D until April. 

84. March 24. James Dowpinc. V: ‘Master James Dowding 

student came to College’. D: ‘James Dowding came to-day’. 
O. gives the same date. 
April 28. JoHN Spencer. Not a boy in the School but an 
older student, who came to try his vocation. V: ‘Mr J. Spencer 
came for Religion’. D. He was clothed in the Novitiate on 
the following 15th August. 

85. May 1. CHARLES ULLATHORNE. V: ‘Mr Ullathorne and two 
sons the youngest of whom Charles, remained at College’. 
D: Charles Ullerthorne came today’. L.O. 

' [In the interests of publishing the following list in one piece it has been 

necessary to postpone other items of interest for this place until July. The 


usual chronicle of events will become longer in future if a sufficient number of 
subscribers proves to require it.—Ep. ] 
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May c. 3. WittiamM O’Donocuue. D: ‘Wm. O’ Donoghue 
came today’. O and L give date of arrival as 5th May and his 
account was reckoned in 1824 from sth May to sth Nov. 
May 26. Paut McHenry. Another older student who came to 
try his vocation and was clothed on the following 1 sth August. 
V: ‘Mr P. McHenry came to become a Religious’. D. 
June 3. EpMuUND ATHy. 

June 3. Ranpatt Atuy. V: ‘Masters Edmund and R. Athy 
came to College’. D: ‘Edmund and Randolphus Athy on 
june 3rd’.1L.0. 

June 25. Louis Espiner. V: ‘Louis Espinet came to C from 
Trinidad’. D: ‘Louis Espinet from Trinidad came today’. L.O. 
July 9. Epwarp Wiixs. D: ‘Edwd. Wilks came today’. L.O. 
August 18. FERDINAND Hupp.esron. V: ‘Ferdinand Hud- 
dleston came to College’. L.O. 


. Sept. 9. Ropert LINCOLN. 
. Sept. 9. Epwarp Lincoin. V: ‘Edward and Robert G. 


Lincoln came to College’. D: ‘Rt. and E. Lincoln came 


today’. 


. Oct. 13. JAMES BOODLE. 
. Oct. 13. Wuritam Boopte. V: ‘Rev. Mr Birdsal brought 2 


boys to Coll; Masters Jas and Wm. Boodle’. D: “The two 
Boodles came today with Mr. Birdsall’. L.O. 

Novemb 19. EDwarRD JOSEPH SMYTHE. 

Novemb 19. RicHARD PETER CARRINGTON SMYTHE. V: ‘Sir 
Edward and Lady Smythe with his two eldest sons to College’. 
D: ‘Edw and Carrington Smythe came today with Sir Edwd 
and Lady Smythe their first visit to Downside’. O. Further 
entry in D. on 29th Nov: 1824, which shows that the two 
Smythes were then in the School. The date 19th August 
1825 as given in a list in the Downswe Review (Vol. I, 
p- 420) is clearly wrong. 


1S) [ie 


. Jan. 12. Francis Forp. V: ‘Mr Vrignon with his nephew 


Mastr Ford to College’. D.L.O. 


. Jan. c. 20. Micuaet Davis. V: ‘Mr Davis with his son Michael 


to School. L.—D. on 21st January states: ‘Michael Davis came 
today’. O. 

Jan. 23. JoHN Morse. D. L. and O.—V. on 22nd Jan. states: 
‘Mr Kirkby with his grandson John Morse to School’. 
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Feb. 7th. E>pMUND ENGLISH. 

Feb. 7th. Cartes EncusH. V: ‘Mr Frederick English 
formerly a student of St Greg. with two of his brothers to 
College—Edmund and Charles’. D.L.O. 

March 11. JoHN Tupor. V: ‘Arrived J. Tudor, the ward 
of Mr. Beaumont, a boy of 13 yrs of age lately student of 
Sedgely Park’. D: ‘Tudor came’. 

April 17. BARNARD ULLATHORNE. V: ‘Came Mr. Ullathorne 
with a son Barnard, to College’. D.L.O. 

April 27. JoHN Zimmer. V: ‘Came Mr. Zimmer with his 
Son John to College’. D: ‘Mr. Zimmer pension for son and 
came the same day £21’. L.O. 

May 21. James Davis. V: ‘Came Mr and Mrs. Davis with a 
son (James) to College’. L.O. 

June 4. Numa EspIner. 

June 4. JuLes Esprner. V: ‘Numa and Jules Espinet from 
Trinidad came to College’. D.L.O. 

August ? Ferrx CoLiincripce. He was in the School by 
August 1825. The two earliest references to him in D. are 
in that month. 

August 23rd. JoHN Power. 


August 23rd. Epbmunpd Power. V: ‘Mr and Mrs. Powers 
[Power] brot 2 sons—John and Edmund to College’. D.L.O. 
August 25. Lewis Boyie. V: ‘G. Barrett returned and 
Master Lewis Boyle from Kensington came to Coll.’ L. 
October 16. JAMES VINCENT Hartinc. V: ‘Rey. Mr. Scott 
brought to Coll. Master James Harting from Hampstead near 
London’. D.L.O. 

December 12. Hupert Hussey. V: ‘Mr and Mrs. Hussey 
brot their son Hubert to Coll’. D.L.O. 


1826. 
April ro. Warrer Morse. D: ‘By Mrs Morse for son Walter 
who came today £5’. L.O. 
April 24. Atrrep Gaunt. D: “Alfred Gallini came today 
formerly a student in the College’. L. gives 25th April as 
the date. He was an Old Gregorian (1817-21), who returned 
to Downside as a boarder and remained for at least a year. 
His name,should not again be included in the School List. 
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May 21. DanteL Vittespoisnet. D.L.O. 

August 3. Henry James Lewis. 

August 3. WALTER WILLIAM Lewis. V: ‘Rev Jno Jenkins 
from Malvern together with 2 boys Henry and Walter Lewis 
to College’. D.L.O. 

August 9. CHARLES Fasana. D.L.O. 

August 9. JOHN BERNARD COLOGAN. 

August 9, imitius CoLtocan. D: ‘John Bernard and Emilius 
Cologan came’. L.O. V. has the following entry on 8th 
August: ‘Mr. Cologan brot. his two sons John and Emilius 
to College’, 

August 13. Cuarzes Davis. 

August 13. VERE James. V: ‘Mr Ml. Davis, Mr. Thomas 
James from Monmouthshire brot their sons Charles Davis 
and Vere James to College’. D.L.O. 

Sept 2. James Duck. V: ‘Rev Mr. Duck from Lancashire 
brot his nephew Jas Duck to College’. D: ‘James Duck, 
nephew of Rev James Duck came’. L.O. 

Sept 7. CHARLES Cono.iy. V: ‘Chas Connolly Junr Esq 
brot his son Charles to College’. D.L.O. 

October 4. JoHN Lattin MansrieLtp. V: ‘Mr and Mrs. 
Mansfield from Bath brot their son John to College’. D.L.O. 
October 11. JOHN FOREMAN. 

October 11. Ropert Foreman. V: ‘Mr Foreman from 
Shropshire brot his two sons John and Robert’. D.L.O. 
October 17. JosEpH THomas Hartine. V: ‘Rev Mr. Scott- 
Acton brot to College—Mastr. Josh Harting from Hampstead 
near London’. D.L.O. 


Wituiam Cieary. Should not be included in the School List. - 


He was a young Irishman who came to Downside to try his 
vocation, probably towards the end of 1825 or very early 
in 1826. He was clothed, as Brother Patrick, by Prior Barber 
on 29th Jan. 1826, but left, after resigning the habit, probably 
about 2nd May, on which date there is the following entry 
in D: ‘Clarry to Ireland £2’. Allanson says that William 
Cleary was born on 13th Sept. 1806, and there is the following 
note by Dom Alphonsus Morrall in the Fasti: ‘Dom Placid 
Sinnott said that he [Cleary] came from Wexford and died 
in a decline a year and a day after he left. Dom Placid, also 
from Wexford, arrived at Downside on 1sthDec. 1825". (V.) 
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PSQyis 
January 11. JOHN CARNE. 
January 11. Henry Carne. D: ‘John and Henry Carne 
came’. O. 


. January 29th. Carto Raspanpint. D: “A boy from the 


Countess de Ludolf came. he cannot speak English. His 
name Carlo Raspandini’. IZ2@: 


. February 11. Epwarp Paixtet. D: ‘Ed. Pallai came’. O. 

. April 3. Wittiam Lunp. D: ‘Wm. Lund came’. L.O. 

. May 1. CHARLES PAILLET. 

. May 1. NicHoras PAILLET. According to O. these boys came 


on 1st May 1827. D: ‘By Mr. Paillet for son [sons] £57 ro. on 


. June c. 8. Georce Kirwan. D: ‘George Kirwan came’. L. 


gives 9th June as date of his arrival. Omitted from O. 

August ro. THomMas Bonney. D: ‘Thomas Bonney came’. 
kf Op 

October 1. Epwarp Ecctes. 

October 1. CHartes Eccies. D: ‘Edward and Charles 
Eccles came. By The Above £42’. In the Downsipe Review, 
Vol. XXIII. p. 150, the date is given as rst August, a mistake 
probably copied from O. in Dom Birt’s manuscript list this 
is corrected to rst Oct. 

October 26. EDMUND Coppincer. D: ‘Edmd. S. Coppinger 
came’. L.O. 

November 7. JAMES BYRNE. 

November 7. Epwarp (? HENRY) Byrne. D: ‘James and 
Edward Byrne came to College from Dublin.’ These two boys 
remained only a short time, as is evident from D (23rd 
Noy. 1827) : ‘James and Henry Byrne left. They came on the 
7th and were suddenly removed for no motive more than that 
the Parents cd not be easy in leaving them here.’ 
November 19. Henry Eyre. D: ‘Henry Eyre came’. L.O. 


1828. 
January ? 18. Micuarr Berry. In the list in the DowNsipE 
Review, Vol. XXIII, p. 147, and also in Dom Birt’s manu- 
script list, the date of this boy’s arrival is given as 18th 
January 1828. No reference has been traced in the Ledgers, 
but he was certainly in the School in 1828, and D. gives his 
name as one of the boys present at the Christmas Festivities — 
of 1828-9. There is an entry in D. on 21st February 1829: 
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‘by Mr Berry for Son’s journey home and clothes £5’, and 
another on the following 2nd March: “Master Berry left Coll:’. 
February 6. Francis SeMpayo. D: ‘Master Francis Sempayo 
came’, The date is confirmed by L. and O.—in the latter it is 
spelt Sampayo. 

March 5. Henry Butier. D: ‘Master Henry Butler came with 
Mr. Barnewall’. L.O. 

April 13. CHARLES DE LA BaRRE BoODENHAM. D: ‘Master 
Charles Delabarre Bodenham came to College’. L.O. 
July 4. Ranpary Taarre. D: ‘Masr R. Taaffe came this day’. 
LO; 


July 30. Georce Froris. D: ‘Master George Floris came to 
College’. L.O. 

August 13. Henry Web. L.O. No date given in D. 
August c. 20. FRANCIS WatsH. L.—O. gives 28th August. 
No Mention in D. 
September 28. CHRISTOPHER LYNCH. 

September 28. Witiiam Lyncu. D: ‘Mastrs Christopher and 
Wm Lynch came’. L.O. 


1829. 


February 7. ANTHONY Sempayo. D: ‘Master Sempayo came 
to College (with Uncle)’. L.O. In some lists the name is spelt 
Sampayo. 

February 19. Hucu Brackney. D: ‘Master E. Blackney came 
to College with his Brother’. L.O. From various references 
his name certainly seems to have been Hugh. The E. in the 
above entry is probably a mistake unless it refers to his 
brother. 

March 11. THomas SmirH. D: ‘Thos. Smith came to College’. 
The date is confirmed by L.—so also the Fasti. 

June 26. NAPOLEON ALFRED BoNAPARTE-WysE. D: ‘Master 
Napoleon Alfred Wyse came to College’. L.O. 

July c. 4. Joun Netson. Dom Scott to Dom Short (Pro- 
curator) on ist July 1829: ‘Dr. Nelson’s son, and Master 
Van Zeller, will leave London on Friday morning by the 
York House coach . . ..soméone be at the Y.H. on their 
arrival, and take them on to Downside in a post ehaise..n ates 
D: ‘Paid in Bath to Coachmen, Porters and Post Boy and 
Chaise for Mtrs Vanzeller and Nelson from London to 
Downside’. L. gives 3rd July as date of Nelson’s arrival. 
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July c. 4. VANZELLER. See references under Nelson. D. 
makes it clear that Vanzeller was at Downside for a time. 


August. PETER RAvoot. His accounts in L. date from August 


1829 to February 1831. He may have been a conventual 
boarder. His name does not occur in the School shoe lists 
of December 1829 and June 1830, and probably he was not a 
boy in the School. 

August 7. Patrick Burke. D: ‘Patrick Burk came to 
Downside’. L.O. 

August 9. CHARLES STRICKLAND. D: ‘Master Charles Strick- 
land came to College with Mr. Bodenham’. L.O. 

August 11. Ropert BARNEWALL. D: ‘Master Robt Barnewell 
came to College with H. Butler’. L.O. 

August 16. MicHAEL JAMEs SwEETMAN. D: Master Michl. 
James Sweetman came to College with his Father and Mother’. 
130: 

August 26. JosEPH DU Buisson. D: ‘Master Joseph du 
Buisson’. L.O. 

September 8. CHRISTOPHER RAWDON DE Palva. 
September 8. JOHN DE Paiva. 

September 8. HENRY DE Parva. D: ‘Masters Christopher, 
John and Henry De Paiva came to College with Mr. Josh. 
Ratton, 4.L.0; 

September 8. Mopesro Basapre. D: ‘Mastr Modesto Basadre 
came to College from Liverpool’. L.O. 

September 17. JOHN MANSFIELD. 

September 17. WALTER MANSFIELD. 

September 17. OWEN MansrieLp. D: ‘Mr Walter Mansfield 
with his three sons for College’. L.O. 

September 22. CHartes Henry. D: ‘Mastr Charles Henry 
came to College’. L.O. 

September 28. Jamrs Corps. D: ‘Master James Copps came 
to College’. L.O. In the shoe lists of December 1829 and 
June 1830 he is entered as J. Copps, and elsewhere as James 
S. Copps. 

October 13. James EoMuNp Power, D: ‘Masters John and 
Edmund Power returned to College with their Cousin 
Master Edmund James Power, son of Mr James Power’. L.O. 
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():: February 18th the following took temporary (three-year) 


vows ; Br John Roberts, Br Martin Salmon, Br Laurence 
Kelly and Br Fabian Glencross. The lack of novices during 
the War made the ceremony of Simple Profession a particularly 
joyful occasion. 
* * * 

We offer congratulations to Abbot Edmund Kendal who celebrated 
the Diamond Jubilee of his priesthood on April 9th and sang the 
High Masson that day. 

* * * 

Abbot Trafford has received a great welcome in Australia and 
is lecturing there to crowded audiences. He sang the High Mass 
in Sydney Cathedral on Easter Sunday in the presence of Cardinal 
Gilroy. The links which bound Australia to Downside in the 
early days of the Australian Catholic Hierarchy are still strong, 
as Dom Casimir found during his long service as a Naval Chaplain 
in the Pacific. We were reminded of these in a most striking 
way by Dom Romanus Rios, who gave us the Conferences at our 
annual Retreat last April. We take this opportunity of thanking 
him in particular for his inspiring summaries of Benedictine achieve- 
ments in the past. 

* * ok 

This promises to be an annus mirabilis in the history of Downside’s 
literary activity. Dom Abbot’s work on the Synoptic Problem is 
nearing completion. Abbot Hick’s Life of Abbot Ford is in proof. 
The second volume of Abbot Horne’s Somerset Stories is in the 
press ; also an enlarged edition of his pamphlet Catholic Customs. 
He has recently published another C.T.S. Pamphlet, Relics of 
Popery, and a new edition of his Guide to Glastonbury Abbey is being 
prepared. Dom Mark’s book, The Existence of God, the fruit of 
_ many years’ work, is announced by Longman. Dom Alphege has 

just published a Paternoster Pamphlet, Followers of Christ—Unite. 
Dom Paul is at work on the Bonham Registers for the Catholic 
Records Society. Dom Adrian hopes to follow up the critical 
edition of the letters of Gilbert Foliot, which he is preparing 
with the collaboration of Mr C. N. Brooke, with a study of Foliot 
‘as a canonist. Dom Gregory has prepared a short history of the choral 
parts of the Mass (with practical conclusions) for immediate 
publication by the Society of St Gregory. Dom Hubert, who is 
now Chaplain at Talacre Abbey, expects to add very shortly to 
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the long list of his books a collection of essays and plays called 
Kaleidoscope. Essays in Reconstruction, edited by Dom Ralph, continues 
to receive notice in the Press. Dom Julian’s history of the Stonor 
Family has been completed. Dom Hilary’s researches into Recusant 
literature continue. The Catholic Commentary on the Bible edited 
by Dom Bernard is beginning to take definite shape. Dom Illtyd’s 
Certainty is expected from the Dacre Press before many months ; 
an American edition of The Christian Sacrifice, containing some 
fresh matter, is in the press. The Somerset Record Society will 
publish very shortly the first volume of The Great Chartulary of 
Glastonbury, edited by Dom Aelred ; the Norfolk Record Society 
is now printing his edition of the Registrum Archdiaconatus Norwyci 
(Vol. I). The tale of articles, lectures and works of translation 
for which the Fathers are responsible would be too long to tell, 
but this paragraph must not end without a reference—ordine 
praepostero—to our veteran scholar, Dom Hugh. His articles in 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW during the past year are only a part of his 
recent contributions to our understanding of early Christian 
literature, and it is a peculiar pleasure to see that his past labours 
are becoming even more widely appreciated in the present revival 
of theological studies. 
* * * 

The outstanding events in the life of the School will be recorded 
regularly in this place. The detailed record is to be found in THE 
RAVEN, Which now appears at the beginning of each term in a much 
improved form and with illustrations. The following University 
awards have been announced : M. N. L. Couve, a Major Scholarship 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge ; J. M. Peters, a Domus | 
Scholarship in Classics at Balliol College, Oxford ; C. P. J. Martin, 
an open Exhibition at Queens’ College, Cambridge ; J. H. A. 
Midwood, an open Exhibition in Classics at Merton College, Oxford. 
The weather and the epidemics last term led to the cancellation 
of most athletic fixtures, and in the inter-Schools Boxing match 
only Downside and Cheltenham were represented. The results — 
were as follows : Matched Pairs—Downside 6, Cheltenham 2 ; 
School VIIl_—Downside 6, Cheltenham 2. It deserves to be recorded 
that the difficulty of nursing over a hundred boys at once during 

‘the peak period of influenza was successfully surmounted. 
* eS * 

Owing to the increased numbers in the School, it was impossible 

for us, to our great regret, to issue the usual invitation to Old 
_Gregorians for Holy Week and Easter. 
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We offer congratulations to Sir George Rendel who has been 

appointed His Majesty’s Ambassador in Brussels. 
* * * 

An old trade has revived : vestments are being made once again 
in the Sacristy. A welcome sign of this renewed activity has been 
the appearance of a new set of surplices of the ampler sort. 

* * * 

The loss of several members of the Bursar’s staff, by retirement 
or death, is here recorded as a testimony to their long service of 
Downside, in some cases over a period of half a century. 

Wilfrid Collins entered in 189¢, and save for a short interval, 
continued in employment until his retirement in January 1947. 
He was appointed Clerk of Works in 1920, and was thus in charge 
of many important building operations, including the Nave of 
the Abbey Church. 

Robert Collins, the brother of Wilfrid, was employed in the 
Plumber’s Shop from 1895 until retirement in January 1947. 

Benedict Perry entered in 1892 and, save for a short interval, 
was employed in the Carpenter’s Shop until retirement in January 
1947. 

Geoffrey Denning joined the Carpenter’s Shop in 1923, after 
four years in our employment. Though he had been ill for some 
months this year, his death in April was unexpectedly sudden. 

Albert Wilmut entered in 1919 as School Carpenter and _in- 
structor, and remained until retirement in January 1947. 

William Rumney entered in 1904, and acted as Head Gardener 
for many years. He retired in 1941, and died at Easter 1947, some- 
what suddenly. 

The staff vacancies have been filled as follows :— 

Clerk of Works. Walter Pickett, who joined the staff in 1929 
as School Engineer. 

Estate Carpenter. Francis Brady, the brother of Tony Brady. 

Apprentice Carpenter. Laurence Jones, the nephew of Frances 
and Laurence Jones. 

School Carpentry Instructor. J. Kelly. 

The Plumber’s Shop. Frank Beale has resumed work after his 
Army service. 

Plumber Apprentice. Anthony Gould will enter on leaving 
school at Whitsuntide. 

* * * 

A contributor supplies the following notes: On the feast of 

the Visitation, 1718, Dom Martene (see his Voyage litteraire de deux 
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Bénéd. Ill 76 (1724) arrived at the College at St Vaast at Douai, 
‘the most famous in the University’. After enumerating the eight 
professors (regens), the 400 écoliers and 80 pensionnaires, he goes 
on :‘the church of the College is also used by the English Bene- 
dictines who have 30 pensionnaires (fee paying pupils). Their house 
is handsome (assez belle) and their library fairly good (assez bonne). 
The only manuscript we saw was a psalter, of which the merit lay 
in its illuminations (vignettes). At its beginning is a little chronicle 
of the Kings of England’. Another MS from St Gregory’s library is 
mentioned in the Acta Sanctorum, too recent to excite Marténe’s 
interest even if it was still there in his day. For the account of 
St Etheldreda Bollandus required the Liber Eliensis, a recent copy 
of which, probably a part of Fr Baker’s historical collections and 
certainly taken from a Cottonian MS, was at St Gregory’s. The 
introduction to St Etheldreda’s life states :—‘R. D. Leander a 
S. Joanne—a mistake for Martino—had this copied for our Bollandus 
and sent both MSS to Antwerp for collation’. What appears to be the 
second of these two copies has turned up in recent years and is now 
at Ely. 
* * * 
POSTSCRIPT TO ‘ALDATE’ 

Dear ‘Aldate’, 

In the May Blackfriars you seem to suggest that I am shockingly 
ignorant of Thomism in general and of the work of P. Garrigou- 
Lagrange in particular. Your ground for this is an allusion in the 
April DOWNSIDE REVIEW to ‘the modern Thomist School’s failure to 
set forth contemplation unequivocally as the goal of the Christian 
life’. In making that remark I had P. Garrigou-Lagrange in mind (as 
the reference at the end of my review could have shown you). My 
contention is that he falls into inconsistency by taking over from 
St Thomas an unsatisfactory distinction between contemplation and 
charity in the present life. Admittedly this is controversial. But 
controversy, if it is conducted in a temperate spirit, has its value. 
Blackfriars and THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW have rather different aims and 
standpoints, but they have the same fundamental task : it would be 
a pity for them to waste time in mere bickering. So I shall not read 
the rest of your paragraph in the sense which it would easily bear 
to the uninformed : that I have fathered my own criticisms of the 
‘High’ Thomists on an innocent Jesuit in Mexico. I should have 
preferred not to reply, but it has been put to me that I owe it to 
those who have entrusted me with the responsibilities of a Catholic 
publicist. 


Yours sincerely in our Lord, 
ILLTYD TRETHOWAN. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


_ MCMULLEN (Mercier Press): 
Most Worthy of All Praise (McCorry). 


MERCIER PRESS: 
The Mystical Body (Boylan). 
The Way of Perfection (St Teresa: Tr. Alexander). 
As in a Mirror (James). 
Platform Replies (Arendzen—Vol. 1). 


MILES: 
_ Common or Garden (Julian). 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP (Westminster, Maryland): 
St Augustine—Faith, Hope and Charity (Ed. Arand), 


ORGAN: 
The End (Venning). 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
The English Clergy and their Organization in the later Middle Ages 


(Thompson). 


ST ANTHONY GUILD PRESS: 
Symposium of the Life and Work of Pope Pius X ; Catechetical Documents 
of Pope Pius X (Ed. Collins). 


| SANDS: 
Saint Teresa of Jesus (Silverio de Santa Teresa), 


SECKER & WARBURG: 
The Double Image (Heppenstall). 


SHEED & WARD: 
The Comforting of Christ (Houselander). 
Bocaccio (McManus). 
The Dry Wood (Houselander). 
Portrait of Horace (Noyes). 


S.P.C.K.: 
The Byzantine Patriarchate (Every). 


STAPLES PRESS: 
The Winter’s Tale—a Study (Bethell). 
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OM SEBASTIAN MOORE was ordained priest by the 

[pistop of the Diocese on July 27th and sang High Mass 

on the following day. 

* * x 

We offer congratulations to the Servite Nuns of Stratton-on- 

the-Fosse, whose Convent was founded on the Vigil of the Assump- 

tion fifty years ago. Since that time they have been in charge of 

the village school, which is now celebrating its centenary. The 

events which led up to the foundation were described in THE 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW for September 1932 (p. 24*). 

* * * 


The first School Prize Day since 1940 took place on June 14th, 
When the Headmaster had presented his report, Dom Abbot 
gave an address in which he remarked upon the large increase 
in the number of boys. Next term there will be over ninety new 
boys, bringing the total to 375. In the July Examinations 48 Higher 
Certificates were gained with 15 Distinctions and 64 School Certifi- 
cates. State Scholarships were awarded to E. J. M. Sandison, J. M. 
Peters and M. P. Dineen; and E. L. S. Norfolk was successful in the 
Navy (Special Entry) Examination. 

* * * 

The following items of news about Old Gregorians are note- 
worthy: G. B. K. Nicholas has been elected to a Law Fellowship 
at Brasenose College, Oxford; Hugh Watts, whom we shall welcome 
on the School Staff next term, has been playing cricket for Cambridge 
and for Somerset, and has gained his Full Blue; D. V. Brennan 


has his cap as Yorkshire’s wicket-keeper. 
* * * 


It is more than probable that few people wish to be reminded 
of the hard winter which the British Isles, along with most of 
Europe, experienced in the first three months of this year. Still 
for the sake of future generations some record should be made of 
a season unprecedented in our annals. 

The first half of December 1946 brought with it a spell of some- 
what severe frost, and there were many who predicted that such 
a cold time before Christmas would probably mean a mild winter. 
The frost ended before Christmas day, which itself was mild and 
‘green’. So in fact was the early part of January, and snowdrops 
and aconites made their appearance before Epiphany. There was 
no sign of what was to come. In this respect the winter of 1947 
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was similar to that of 1895—the coldest on record until this year. 
The writer remembers remarking on the extraordinary mildness 
of the weather on so late a date as January 26th, 1895. The great 
frost then began on January 27th and lasted till March 12th. This 
year (1947), the weather turned cold on January 20th, and the 
thaw proper began on March 1 1th—very similar to the conditions 
in 1895. This winter, however, temperatures were much lower 
throughout the period, and snow lay on the ground practically 
continuously for fifty-one days. Downside did not experience such 
extreme cold as did many parts of England, owing no doubt to its 
comparative nearness to the western ocean, but 28 degrees of 
frost (on the ground) were registered on two days (February 24th- 
25th), and 20 degrees (in the air) on January 28th-29th and 
February 24th-2s5th, when the thermometer went down to 12 
degrees and 11 degrees. On no less than twenty-seven days the 
maximum temperature did not get up to freezing point (32f.), 
and the minimum temperature (prevailing for at least 20 out of 
24 hours each day) was generally round about 2¢f., often very 
much lower. The winter was easily the most severe one in our 
records. In contrast to all this the very cold winter has been 
followed by an abnormally hot summer. This may possibly be due 
to the fact that few, if any, icebergs break away from the Polar 
regions in such conditions, On the other hand a mild winter brings 
the ice into the North Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf Stream, cooling 
the water and the air above it, with consequent cold and rain 
during the spring and summer in the British Isles. Be that as it may, 
we at Downside have had (so far) a magnificent summer with long 
periods of sunshine and consistently high temperatures. Up to 
date (August 18th) the thermometer has registered over 80 degrees 
in the shade on sixteen days, and over 7o degrees on forty-seven 
days. The highest temperature, 89 degrees in the shade, occurred 
on August 17th. This is not the ‘highest ever’—we have had 90 
degrees—but for long periods of very warm weather the year 
1947 has been one of the best in our annals. 
* * x 
Mr Geoffrey Rideout becomes bailiff of the Home Farm in 
September in place of Mr W. Light who retired last June after 
twenty-two years’ service. 
* * * 
The following items from the (Latin) Acts of the General 
Chapter of 1717 (Vol. II, pp. 65-6 of Allanson’s collection) have 
an interest especially for Gregorians. 
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THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


1. Then it was ordered that the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ of the 
Revd Father Thomas Vincent Sadler be reprinted under the care 
of Father Robert Hardcastle, after revision by the censors. 

2. Also that an epitome or translation of the ‘Apostolatus Bene- 
dictinorum in Anglia’, with additions or omissions, be edited by 
Father Bede Moore. 

3. That to Father Edward Chorley’s title of ‘Magister Generalis’ 
be added that of ‘Historiographus Congregationis’. That the same 
Father have power and authority to examine all the archives 
belonging to our Congregation and, together with the Superior, 
to appoint in each house of our Congregation someone to have 
the custody of the archives. That he have authority to examine 
and collect all the decisions of Presidents and of the Regimen, 
and all the Acts of General Chapters. That the same Father be 
authorized to go from one convent to another for the purpose of 
examining such archives, the expenses of his journeys to be defrayed 
by the President, but his board to be provided by the house or 
convent in which he stays for the time being. 

Of the monks here mentioned Fr Hardcastle was of St Laurence’s, 
Dieulouard, Fr Moore of St Edmund’s, Paris, Fr Chorley of St 
Gregory’s, Douay. 

From Fr Thomas Vincent Sadler, of St Laurence’s, we have 
several spiritual works written jointly with Fr Anselm Crowder 
of St Gregory’s. Whether the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ is identical 
with any of these, we cannot say. How much we have missed in 
Fr Moore’s English Epitome of the Apostolatus (which can never 
have been executed) may be questioned. He appears to have been 
an able man, but was a difficult and unruly subject, as may be seen 
from the account of him in Allanson’s Biography. It seems likely 
that he was set this task merely to give him something to do and 
to keep him quiet. His ‘additions’ to the Apostolatus might possibly 
have contained something of use and interest—though by this 
date (1717) our early history had already become overlaid with 
‘traditions’ of a more or less fanciful nature. As regards his 
‘omissions’, they certainly would not have added to the value of 
the book. 

The case is wholly different with Fr Edward Chorley. He was a 
brilliant young man who appears to have had the instincts of a 
real scholar; but he died the year after this Chapter was held. To 
quote Allanson: “The hopes which had been raised of having a 
faithful History of the Congregation were frustrated in consequence 
of the untimely death of this able Father on the 14th of July 1718”. 
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DOWNSIDE NEWS 


He was educated at St Gregory’s and professed in 1698, so that 
he was probably less than forty years of age when he died. If he 
had lived another twenty-five years we might have had a well- 
documented History of our Congregation down to nearly the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
* * * 
The Revd Fr Roscoe Beddoes (The Church of the Holy Ghost, 
Bridgend, Newtown, Montg.) informs us that he uses a monstrance 
which has embossed on its base two saints, evidently mitred abbots, 
described as St Mor and St Bon. It is an elegant and finished piece 
of work in silver and silver gilt, and in continental seventeenth 
century style, with the following roughly engraved on the base: 
A ESTE—APORTER— PAR—GASPAR—ANPEREUR—BISSON-——LAN-—16 50 
(the second numeral shows signs of having been scratched and is 
not clearly legible). He would be glad to receive any comments 
on this, particularly in regard to the inscriptions, and to show it 
to visitors. The date does not seem too early for a monstrance, 
but it is suggested that the piece may be a reliquary. 
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